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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


At  Last!  Light  on  the  Nursing  Situation.  For  nine  long 
years  nurses  have  sought  to  interest  one  of  the  great  foundations, 
Carnegie  or  Rockefeller,  in  nursing  education.  At  last,  as  a 
result  probably  of  the  great  demand  for  public  health  nurses, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  called  four  conferences  to  con- 
sult on  the  education  of  public  health  nurses,  social  workers, 
hospital  superintendents  and  the  education  of  nurses  in  general. 

To  these  conferences  were  called  well-known  representatives 
of  the  medical,  social  and  nursing  fields.  As  a result  there 
is  now  a committee,  Josephine  Goldmark,  Chairman,  which  is 
studying  nursing  schools  of  all  kinds.  On  the  committee  are 
nurses  and  educators  who  are  visiting  various  nursing  centers, 
attending  classes,  looking  over  records  and  interviewing  students. 
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The  Foundation  finances  this  committee  for  one  year,  after 
which  it  will  report  back  with  recommendations  as  to  the  most 
desirable  types  of  nursing  schools. 

Other  committees  are  to  study  the  question  of  educating  social 
workers  and  hospital  superintendents. 

This  study  and  publicity  comes  none  too  soon,  for  there  was 
never  such  a demand  for  nurses  and  so  many  new  and  interest- 
ing opportunities  for  them.  At  the  same  time  institutions  all 
over  the  country  are  suffering  from  a scarcity  of  nurses,  both 
graduates  and  students. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  this  should  be  so ; but  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  exert  every  effort  to  eliminate  all  removable 
objections  to  nursing  as  a profession  'and  to  emphasize  in  every 
legitimate  way  it  advantages.  The  community  will  be  the  first 
to  suffer  if  our  hospitals  have  to  close  or  our  nursing  standards 
are  lowered,  so  it  is  to  the  community  we  must  look  for  im- 
proved schools  and  for  recruits  to  nursing  ranks. 


Our  Twenty- fifth  Anniversary.  February  twenty- third  in  the 
midst  of  blizzardy  weather  and  terrible  going,  we  gathered  in 
the  Out-Patient  Department  Amphitheater  to  celebrate  the  or- 
ganization of  our  Alumnae  Association  in  1895. 

We  were  bitterly  disappointed  not  to  have  Miss  Palmer  with 
us,  but  transportation  between  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Boston 
was  too  uncertain  for  her  to  risk  the  journey. 

Miss  Davis,  however,  was  with  us,  and  we  had  Miss  Palmer’s 
paper  giving  us  a brief  resume  of  important  historical  events 
in  which  she  and  Miss  Davis  both  played  important  and  inter- 
esting parts.  It  was  due  to  their  energy  that  our  Alumnae  was 
organized  and  they  traveled  half  over  the  continent  to  bring  it 
about.  Miss  Palmer  has  long  been  an  honorary  member  of  our 
Association,  and  Miss  Davis  was  made  an  active  honorary  mem- 
ber at  our  anniversary. 

We  enjoyed  our  President’s  valentine  verses,  and  the  pan- 
tomime performances  that  depicted  scenes  in  the  training  school 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Customs  may  have  changed  but  human 
nature  remains  the  same. 
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Many  telegrams  and  letters  were  received  from  absent  mem- 
bers and  were  listened  to  with  pleasure,  especially  those  from 
the  mothers  of  our  missionary  nurses. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  were  present  and  by  the  time  re- 
freshments were  served  there  seemed  to  be  even  more ! We 
hope  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  see  much  more  accomplished 
by  our  Association  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  during  the  last 
twenty-five,  because  as  we  grow  older  and  more  numerous  we 
should  grow  wiser  and  more  generous. 


Let  us  not  forget  that  the  nurse  is  called  upon  to  do  more 
than  nurse  the  sick  in  this  present  era.  She  must  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  strive  for  her  rights  in  order  to  hold  high 
the  ideals  for  which  she  entered  the  sisterhood  of  nursing.  The 
question  of  Rank  for  Nurses  must  be  faced  squarely  and  the 
issue  won.  The  eight-hour  day  as  a measure  for  efficiency  and 
a means  of  prolonging  the  health  and  life  of  those  in  our  pro- 
fession, must  be  considered.  The  standardization  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  schools  of  nursing  as  a means  of  protection  for 
those  standing  at  the  top,  as  well  as  a possible  means  of  raising 
the  tone  of  less  fortunate  schools,  is  now  recommended  and  a 
standard  curriculum  has  been  prepared  by  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education.  Massachusetts  Training  Schools  are 
given  until  January  i,  1921,  to  bring  about  needed  changes.  Pre- 
vention and  the  New  Public  Health  must  be  taught  to  the  various 
communities  by  the  intelligent  and  thoroughly  instructed  public 
health  nurse.  Industry  is  a coming  field  for  specially  trained 
nurses  and  promises  to  be  a prospering  one.  The  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  well-trained  nurse  are  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  almost  any  vocation  she  may  chose  as  a life  work.  Dur- 
ing all  of  these  interesting  world-wide  activities  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  right  ideals  are  instilled  in  the  nurse  in  the  train- 
ing school.  It  is  there  that  the  standard  must  be  at  its  highest, 
it  is  from  there  that  all  good  acts  and  measures  originate.  Hence, 
because  of  these  other  interests,  and  in  order  to  promote  them, 
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we  must  strengthen  our  training  school  and  furnish  nurses 
highly  trained  and  with  noble  ideals,  to  meet  this  world-wide 
demand  for  specialization. 


Graduation , January  the  fifteenth in  the  rotunda  of  the  Moseley 
Memorial  Building,  was  a most  popular  and  interesting  occasion. 
The  circular  space  was  crowded  with  relatives  and  friends  who 
eagerly  scanned  the  long  procession  of  uniformed  women  as 
they  slowly  marched  in  to  take  their  central  position  before 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  hoping  to  see  a familiar  face. 

Commencement  time  is  always  a stirring  experience;  but  the 
sight  of  a group  of  nurses  skilled  in  their  profession,  so  thor- 
oughly equipped  to  go  out  and  do  good  in  the  world,  and  so 
fresh  and  eager  to  fill  that  special  niche  for  which  they  are  pre- 
pared, this  is  a sight  which  maLes  one  pause  and  think.  The 
mere  thought  of  the  enormous  amount  of  preventive  hygiene, 
of  health  teaching  of  all  kinds,  of  healing,  of  comfort,  and  of 
relief-giving  that  69  trained  nurses  can  accomplish,  is  a most 
gratifying  speculation,  when  one  is  actually  witnessing  their 
initial  installation. 

The  Glee  Club,  composed  entirely  of  nurses,  was  excellent  in 
its  rendering  of  the  “Winter  Song,’’  by  Bullard;  “Glorious  For- 
ever,” by  S.  M.  Rachmaninoff ; “America,  the  Beautiful,”  and  es- 
pecially their  own  M.G.H.  school  song,  written  by  Ruth  Sleeper 
(1922)  and  composed  by  Helene  Gordon  Lee  (1922). 

Prof.  Herbert  E.  Mills,  Dean  of  the  Yassar  College  Camp, 
gave  an  excellent  address,  interesting  both  to  the  medically  trained 
and  also  to  the  uninitiated  layman.  Miss  Parsons’  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  school  was  gratifying  and  greatly  to  our  credit. 
This  will  be  printed  in  the  annual  report,  which  even’  alumna 
will  receive.  The  urgent  necessity  of  an  endowment  fund  for 
our  training  school  was  emphasized  and  its  slow  but  growing 
progress  reported. 

The  graduating  class  stood  while  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Chairman  of  the  Training  School  Committee,  read  their  names,  at 
the  end  of  which  there  was  prolonged  applause. 
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Refreshments  were  served  in  the  crowded  brick  corridor,  while 
dancing  went  on  in  the  rotunda. 

All  alumnae  present  were  indeed  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater. 


We  are  glad  to  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly a summary  of  the  activities,  during  the  past  eight  months, 
of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Information  for  Nurses.  It  has 
proven  to  be  an  invaluable  bureau  of  registration,  serving  the 
nurse  who  seeks  a job,  as  well  as  the  job  desiring  a nurse.  It 
is  well  to  have  one  central  office  where  all  applications  can  be 
made  and  filled,  and  the  sooner  we  all  endeavor  to  make  use  of 
this  Bureau  the  more  efficient  it  will  become.  For  advice  and 
information  regarding  all  branches  of  the  profession,  do  not  fail 
to  write  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Information  for  Nurses ! 


Rank  for  Army  Nurses.  Thanks  to  the  skill  of  good  leadership 
and  lots  of  hard  work  and  money  spent  to  keep  the  wheels  going 
round,  the  Jones-Raker  Bill  was  incorporated  into  the  Army  Re- 
organization Bill,  which  was  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Military  Affairs. 

It  was  a great  triumph ! 

The  matter  is  being  fought  out  in  Congress  while  we  go  to  press. 


Expense  of  our  Quarterly.  The  cost  of  publishing  the  Quar- 
terly has  increased  enormously.  We  believe  our  readers  would 
not  wish  us  to  economize  in  quantity  or  quality  of  material ; con- 
sequently we  must  have  more  advertisements  or  we  must  make 
our  subscription  charge  of  $1.00  exclusive  of  alumnae  dues. 

A definite  announcement  concerning  this  will  be  made  later. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT 
TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL  HOSPITAL  ALUMNAE  ASSOCLATION 

Sophia  F.  Palmer  (1878) 

Training  schools  had  been  established  in  this  country  twenty 
years  before  the  first  national  organization  was  established,  and 
there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  alumnae  associations  in 
existence  at  that  time.  The  League  was  organized  in  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  1893.  Previous  to  that  time 
many  nurses  were  in  charge  of  hospitals  as  well  as  of  training 
schools,  but  each  one,  I may  say,  was  working  by  herself  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  other  hospitals 
and  with  more  a feeling  of  antagonism  towards  the  graduates 
of  other  schools  than  of  friendliness. 

We  came  together  in  Chicago,  a small  group,  only  fifteen  in 
all,  as  one  of  the  sections  of  a convention  on  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries and  nurses,  with  Miss  Hampton  (later  Mrs.  Robb), 
who  was  then  superintendent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School, 
as  chairman  of  the  section,  Miss  Davis  as  vice-chairman  and 
Misses  Darche,  Alston,  McKechnie,  Palmer,  Sutliffe  and  Lett 
members  of  the  committee.  We  were  largely  strangers  to  each 
other.  The  greatest  number  of  representatives  from  any  one 
school  was  from  Bellevue. 

Miss  Davis  gave  a paper  on  the  advantages  of  trained  nurses 
as  hospital  superintendents,  in  which  she  gave  expression  to 
something  entirely  new,  which  was  that  the  training  as  was  then 
being  given  in  the  ordinary  schools  did  not  fit  a woman  for 
the  executive  work,  and  that  in  some  way  her  training  should 
be  supplemented,  either  by  opportunities  for  added  instruction 
in  certain  lines,  which  she  designated,  during  her  period  of 
training,  or  by  the  establishment  of  post-graduate  schools. 

Mrs.  Robb,  coming  off  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion when  Miss  Davis  read  her  paper,  exclaimed  to  me,  “That 
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idea  of  Miss  Davis’  is  worth  all  the  trouble  of  this  convention.” 
Mrs.  Robb,  after  her  marriage,  and  several  years  later,  promoted 
the  idea  suggested  by  Miss  Davis  by  leading  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  course  at  Columbia,  which  you  will  remember 
was  known  originally  as  the  “Hospital  Economics  Course,”  and 
has  since  become  the  “Department  of  Nursing  and  Health.” 

In  the  beginning,  greater  emphasis  was  laid  upon  preparation 
for  hospital  or  training-school  administration  than  is  being 
carried  out  now,  the  forces  being  concentrated  at  the  present 
time  upon  developing  instructors,  both  for  training  schools  and 
in  the  Public  Health  field. 

Later  Miss  Dock  was  largely  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
idea  of  the  A.N.A.  through  a paper  read  two  years  later  in 
Philadelphia,  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  League,  at  which  time, 
with  Miss  Davis  in  the  chair,  the  first  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  preliminary  plans  for  the  organization  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  American  Nurses’  Association. 

Miss  Davis,  early  in  our  organization  life,  wrote  a paper 
on  the  necessity  for  central  schools  for  nurses,  her  idea  being 
that  a pupil  before  entering  a nursing  school  should  have 
special  preparation ; that  there  were  studies  and  procedures 
that  could  be  taught  outside  of  the  hospital ; that  by  such  schools, 
all  pupils  for  both  large  schools  and  small  would  enter  upon  their 
period  of  practical  training  equally  well  prepared,  etc.  Every 
one  accepted  this  suggestion  as  being  a splendid  thing,  but  as 
has  happened  to  so  many  other  of  our  big  schemes,  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  for  want  of  funds ; but  out  of  that  suggestion 
of  Miss  Davis’  for  a central  school  has  come  our  whole  plan 
of  the  preliminary  -course,  by  which  every  hospital,  both  large 
and  small,  now  gives  its  pupils  a certain  number  of  weeks  or 
months  of  intensive  theoretical  instruction  and  demonstrations 
before  they  are  permitted  to  do  anything  at  the  bedside  of  a 
patient. 

When  we  older  women  were  trained,  we  arrived  perhaps  in 
the  morning,  were  given  time  to  change  our  clothes,  and  went 
on  duty  after  the  noon  dinner,  and  were  expected  to  take  our 
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place  on  the  ward  and  with  very  little  supervision  and  instruc- 
tion carry  our  share  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  usually  ten 
patients. 

The  central-school  idea  has  yet  to  be  put  into  practical  oper- 
ation. It  is,  many  of  us  believe,  the  means  by  which  nursing  will 
be  made  more  popular,  and  by  such  schools  or  colleges  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  something  like  the  seal  of  a university 
will  be  placed  upon  the  diploma  of  the  nurse,  giving  her  a 
status,  both  social  and  professional,  that  at  the  present  time  she 
does  not  enjoy. 

Another  big  thing  that  Miss  Davis  has  done  for  the  nursing 
profession  has  been  really  the  starting  of  the  Journal.  We  had 
talked  about  a journal  for  a long  time.  We  had  had  a com- 
mittee in  the  A.N.A.  for  five  years,  who  reported  time  after 
time  “nothing  accomplished.”  Finally  she  wrote  to  me,  and 
I was  at  this  time  at  Rochester,  that  Mrs.  Robb  had  asked  her 
to  take  the  chairmanship,  but  she  had  not  given  her  reply, 
and  would  not  do  so  until  she  could  see  her  way  to  produce 
results;  but  she  said  in  her  letter,  “If  I accept  this  chairmanship, 
will  you  promise  to  help  me  get  a journal  started?”  Of  course 
I told  her  to  go  ahead;  and  that  we  have  a journal  today  is  due 
more  to  her  personal  effort  than  to  that  of  any  other  one  person. 

I want  you  to  appreciate  that  two  of  the  biggest  ideas  that 
have  been  most  far  reaching  in  effect  emanated  from  one  of 
our  own  members,  Miss  Davis. 

She  was  a wonderfully  efficient  undergraduate  and  graduate 
head  nurse  in  this  hospital.  The  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  which 
she  held  for  ten  years,  was  the  largest  charge  at  that  time  that 
had  been  intrusted  to  a nurse.  She  developed  great  business 
acumen  there.  Miss  Delano,  who  was  her  assistant  for  five 
years,  in  speaking  of  the  business  organization  of  the  Red 
Cross  Bureau  in  Washington,  said  to  me  just  a short  time  before 
she  sailed  for  Europe:  “Yes,  I learned  that  from  Miss  Davis. 

You  know,  she  had  a wonderful  head  for  business.” 

Many  of  those  in  the  pioneer  group  have  given  notable  ideas 
to  their  profession,  but  have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
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performance  of  their  daily  tasks  to  claim  much  credit  for  them- 
selves ; but  through  their  vision  and  united  efforts  during  all 
those  early  years  they  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  you  of 
the  younger  generation  are  building.  The  women  of  the  older 
group,  blazing  new  trails  whichever  way  they  turned,  in  order 
to  succeed  had  to  have  courage  and  the  capacity  for  sustained 
hard  work;  and  it  is  because  of  their  experiences  that  conditions 
have  been  made  a little  easier  for  those  who  are  coming  into 
the  profession  today.  And  so  it  must  ever  be,  that  each  genera- 
tion builds  a little,  a few  putting  out  the  ideas  and  the  great 
majority  pushing  them  forward. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPI- 
TAL ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

M.  S.  Hollingsworth,  R.N.  (1897) 

In  response  to  a letter  sent  to  graduates  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  by  Miss  Mary  E.  P.  Davis  and  Miss  Sophia  F. 
Palmer,  eighty-one  nurses  met  on  February  14,  1895,  following  the 
National  Alumnae  Association,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the 
Hotel  Thorndike  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  Alumnae  As- 
sociation. Miss  Davis  presided.  On  motion  of  Miss  Annie  A. 
Hintze,  the  name  of  “The  Alumnae  Association  of  Boston  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital”  was  chosen.  Miss  Maria  B.  Brown  was  elected  first 
President ; Miss  Alice  O.  Tippet  was  elected  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Miss  Florence  F.  Rice,  Secretary ; Mrs.  Dita  Kinney, 
Treasurer.  These  officers  constituted  the  Executive  Committee. 
Miss  Blanche  M.  Thayer,  Miss  Lucy  Webster,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McPhail,  Miss  Mary  Bryant,  Miss  Caroline  Cayford,  were  ap- 
pointed a special  committee  to  act  with  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee in  drafting  a constitution  and  by-laws. 

Miss  Linda  Richards  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Maxwell,  former 
Superintendents  of  the  Training  School,  were  present.  (Both  are 
honorary  members  of  the  association.) 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE 
ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  SINCE  ITS 
ORGANIZATION 

The  following  has  been  copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  Alum- 
nae meetings,  and  will  show  what  the  association  has  done  or 
tried  to  do  in  a small  way  from  yearly  dues  and  individual 
contributions. 

The  first  real  work  undertaken  by  the  Alumnae  was  the  rais- 
ing of  money  to  endow  an  Alumnae  bed  in  the  hospital  for  sick 
members,  the  next  to  purchase  a piano  for  the  Thayer  Li- 
brary. When  $128  had  been  collected,  Miss  Mary  V.  O’Reilly 
was  instrumental  in  getting  her  patient,  Mrs.  Julia  Arthur-Cheney, 
interested,  with  the  result  that  Mrs.  Cheney  gave  a piano  to  the 
Thayer  for  the  use  of  the  nurses. 

The  $128  was  given  to  the  endowed  bed  fund,  and  the  mem- 
bers set  to  work  to  increase  the  amount  by  holding  at  various 
times  during  the  next  few  years,  fairs,  bazaars,  birthday  par- 
ties, pound  parties,  novelty  sales,  social  teas,  etc.,  realizing 
about  $3,000.  Through  Miss  Dolliver,  Mrs.  George  F.  Fabyan 
made  up  the  remaining  amount,  and  in  1908,  the  required  $5,000 
was  given  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital to  endow  a bed  for  the  use  of  graduates. 

As  early  as  1896  the  Alumnae  provided  lecturers  at  the  Alum- 
nae meetings,  which  helped  to  keep  the  nurses  informed  as  to 
current  events.  Since  the  beginning  we  have  had  some  thirty- 
two  lecturers,  and  many  interesting  evenings  with  members,  who 
have  told  of  their  travels  abroad  or  in  this  country. 

Our  annual  May  meetings  have  frequently  been  held  at  other 
hospitals,  where  we  have  been  royally  entertained. 

Our  meetings  have  not  been  held  to  help  and  benefit  our- 
selves alone,  as  the  following  items  will  show  that  from  our 
small  savings  we  have  been  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand : 
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To  The  Chelsea  Fire  sufferers $50.00 

Training  School  for  Scholarship 100.00 

Isabel  Hampton  Robb  Memorial  Fund 150.00 

National  Relief  Fund 150.00 

American  Hospital  in  Belgium 20.00 

Red  Cross  Relief  Fund 25.00 

Music  for  Graduation  Class  of  1917 12.00 

Walter  Dodd  Memorial  Fund 50.00 

Mass.  State  Nurses’  Ass’n  for  State  Survey.  . . . 100.00 

New  England  Surgical  Supplies  Committee.  . . . 100.00 

Mass.  State  Nurses  Ass’n  Relief  Fund 25.00 

Florence  Nightingale  Tr.  Sch.,  Bordeaux,  France  100.00 

Alumnae  Treasurer  for  services  1919 25.00 

Alumnae  Secretary  for  services  1919 25.00 

Christmas  Present  (Tea  Set),  Maggie  Monagle. . 12.50 

Thanksgiving  Basket,  Mr.  Hugh  Magee 6.75 

Total $95 1 25 

Beside  the  above,  we  have  also  given  to  Alumnae  members 
and  Graduates  sums  of  money  ranging  from  $10  to  $100,  when 
ill,  which  were  not  from  the  Sick  Relief  Fund. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  paid  the  following: 

To  A Sick  Graduate $25.00 

A Graduate  of  the  Nightingale  School,  Eng- 
land, ill  in  Chicago 20.00 

Eight  Graduates  of  the  school,  at  various  times 

in  different  amounts,  the  sum  of 845.00 

Adding  to  this  the 951.25 

We  have  a total  of  gifts $1,841.25 

Gifts  to  the  Alumnae  Association  have  been  few  in  number 
but  very  much  appreciated  and  have  helped  to  swell  our  funds. 
From  a grateful  patient  for  the  care  and  devotion  of  two  nurses 
$25,  from  a friend  for  the  Sick  Relief  Fund  $50,  and  from 
a patient  through  Miss  Sutherland  $2,000  (total  $2,075). 

Since  our  organization  there  have  been  23  National  Conven- 
tions held  and  we  have  been  represented  by  at  least  two  dele- 
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gates  each  time.  The  average  cost  per  delegate  $150,  which 
means  the  Alumnae  Association  has  paid  for  these  delegates 
expenses  approximately  $6,000. 

Beside  sending  the  delegates  we  have  pledged  a certain  amount 
towards  the  expenses  of  each  convention  held,  averaging  from 
$25  to  $200,  totalling  about  S600. 

In  1899  the  advisability  of  having  a Sick  Benefit  Fund  was 
discussed,  whereby  members  when  ill  could  draw  a certain 
amount  of  money  to  tide  them  over  until  well  enough  to  work. 
In  1905  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted  and  again 
we  set  to  work  to  raise  money.  Fairs,  teas,  etc.,  figured  as 
before,  and  it  was  decided  no  benefit  should  be  paid  until  the 
sum  of  $1,000  had  been  obtained.  Today  we  have  on  hand 
about  $8,000  drawing  interest,  and  have  averaged  $400  a year 
paid  out  in  benefits  to  the  members,  which  number  only  96. 

In  1910  Miss  Parsons  proposed  that  the  Alumnae  Association 
should  edit  a Quarterly  Record  which  would  give  the  news  of 
the  nurses  and  their  work,  and  Miss  Tippet  was  appointed 
Editor-in-Chief.  The  first  few  years  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
Quarterly  averaged  from  $60  to  a $100  per  issue.  At  the 
present  time  it  costs  $177.17.  The  total  cost  for  the  past 
year  was  $624.06.  The  approximate  cost  of  editing  the  Quar- 
terly since  it  was  started  has  been  about  $3,000. 

In  1914  Miss  Parsons  proposed  we  start  an  Endowment 
Fund.  Contributions  have  been  made  by  the  graduates  of  the 
Training  School,  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $500  in  individual  gifts, 
total  amount  $6,602.18. 

Although  we  have  a Mite  Box  from  which  the  sick  members 
are  supplied  with  flowers  when  ill,  we  have  sent  to  several 
members  fruit  and  flowers  fom  the  general  treasury’. 

At  the  last  Alumnae  Meeting,  Miss  Parsons  reported  that  Dr. 
Washburn  had  had  given  to  him  by  the  Ladies’  Advisory*  Com- 
mittee of  the  hospital  a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  used  while 
overseas  for  emergencies.  At  a meeting  of  this  committee  they 
voted  to  give  the  remainder  of  this  sum,  about  $5,000.  to  the 
hospital,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  nurses,  and  we  can  feel  now 
that  our  endowed  bed  is  assured  to  us  for  all  time. 
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We  have  raised  for  Sick  Benefit  Fund  about $8,000.00 

Endowment  Fund  5,251.18 

Alumnae  Bed  3,000.00 


Recent  graduates  are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  Alumnae 
Association,  as  shown  by  the  recent  increase  in  members. 

Class  1917  (numbering  45),  all  are  members. 

Class  1918  (numbering  64),  60  are  members. 

Class  1919  (numbering  77),  46  are  members 

There  are  659  members  at  present  on  the  mailing  list. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  hospital  for  allowing  us  the 
privilege  of  holding  our  monthly  meetings  in  the  lecture  hall, 
or  class  room,  and  for  the  cooperation  and  help  given  by  the 
graduates  and  members  of  the  senior  class,  for  their  assistance 
in  providing  the  refreshments  and  helping  with  the  entertain- 
ments given. 


SCHOOL  SONG 

Words,  Ruth  Sleeper  (1922)  Music,  Helene  Gordon  Lee  (1922) 

I 

Praise  to  Massachusetts  General, 

To  her  standards  strong  and  true ; 

Praise  to  her,  our  loyal  mother, 

To  her  colors,  white  and  blue. 

II 

By  the  white,  we  pledge  devotion 

To  each  task,  though  old  or  new; 

Finding  joy  and  compensation 

In  the  field  of  friendship’s  blue. 

III 

Raise  her  banner,  sing  her  praise, 

Keep  her  name  secure  and  bright, 

For  we  love  her,  serve  her,  guard  her, 

Honor  to  the  blue  and  white. 


Chorus  : 
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We  are  having  a song  competition.  Several  good  contri- 
butions have  already  been  received.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  we 
hope  eventually  to  have  a fine  collection. 

The  editors  urge  all  our  literary  members  to  send  us  as  many 
original  contributions  of  poetry  and  prose  as  possible. 


JOBS  FOR  NURSES 

“Jobs  for  Nurses,  and  Nurses  for  Jobs”  still  remains  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Information  for  Nurses, 
as  it  completes  on  February  io  the  first  year  of  its  organization, 
and  turns  toward  its  future  program  of  information  and  ad- 
vice in  all  branches  of  institutional  and  public  health  nursing, 
for  all  members  of  the  profession. 

Established  in  cooperation  with  the  three  national  organiza- 
tions of  nursing,  with  its  headquarters  at  the  port  of  debarka- 
tion, 44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City,  and  in  close 
communication  with  the  hospitals  and  institutions  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Information  has  been 
in  an  unequaled  position  to  learn  the  temper  of  the  demobilized 
nurse,  and  to  record  the  various  phases  of  development  which 
have  characterized  this  important  period  of  readjustment.  In 
its  files  are  now  represented  information  regarding  war-risk 
insurance  for  nurses,  Federal  reeducation  and  hospitalization 
of  sick  nurses,  and  requests  for  institutional  nurses  covering 
a wide  range  from  staff  nurse  to  hospital  superintendent.  To 
this  Bureau,  public  health  agencies  .present  their  needs  for 
nurses  for  infant  welfare,  mental  hygiene,  medical  social  ser- 
vice, school  and  industrial  work.  Complete  information  will 
also  be  given  regarding  Red  Cross  Scholarship  and  Loan  Funds 
for  assisting  nurses  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  various  phases 
of  the  profession  which  interest  them.  It  registers  not  only 
institutions  desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  nurses,  but  also 
nurses  desiring  to  secure  new  and  broader  fields  of  activity, 
or  to  make  a change  in  their  present  occupations.  From  the 
wisest  hospital  administrator  to  the  youngest  high  school  student 
who  “wants  to  know  how  to  become  a nurse,”  from  little  rural 
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communities  in  Vermont  to  the  cotton-mills  of  the  south,  from 
the  hospital  wards  of  New  York  City  to  the  University  of 
California,  where  several  of  its  registrants  are  taking  post- 
graduate courses,  the  Bureau  of  Information  stands  ready  to 
advise  you  regarding  the  opportunities  which  await  you  during 
the  New  Year. 

Will  you  not  write  today  to  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  In- 
formation for  Nurses,  44  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
City,  New  York? 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’ 
Association  was  held  in  Boston,  February  21. 

The  morning  sessions  were  given  up  to  the  State  League  of 
Nursing  Education  and  to  the  Industrial  Nurses. 

The  League  discussed  the  eight-hour  day,  and  Adda  Eldredge, 
Interstate  Secretary,  took  up  topics  of  general  interest. 

Miss  Eldredge  spoke  at  the  afternoon  meeting  and  various 
reports  were  presented. 

Our  meetings  would  be  more  profitable  if  we  could  have 
time  for  discussion. 


RED  CROSS  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE, 
CANNES,  FRANCE 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904) 

In  a recent  Red  Cross  bulletin  appears  a call  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  general  council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  March  2,  1920.  Representatives 
of  twenty-eight  countries  which  are  members  of  the  League  will 
be  present. 

This  calls  to  mind  that  only  a year  ago  preparations  were  be- 
ing made  for  a conference  at  Cannes  on  the  Riviera  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  five  great  powers  to  formulate  a plan  for  a 
peace-time  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Red  Cross  has  been  internationally 
organized  from  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1864  with  Geneva 
as  its  headquarters.  During  the  war  meetings  were  discontinued, 
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as  the  belligerents  could  not  meet  in  conference  during  that 
period.  During  the  war  the  American  Red  Cross,  having  made 
for  itself  such  a firm  place  in  the  hearts  of  people,  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  other  countries,  that  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davidson, 
the  war-time  chief  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  had  the  vision 
to  see  that  an  international  organization  might  make  the  Red 
Cross  as  effective  a peace-time  organization  as  the  American  Red 
Cross  had  been  in  war-time. 

With  this  end  in  view  a conference  of  scientists,  philanthropists, 
and  others  interested  in  promulgating  the  Public  Health  of  the 
World  were  invited  to  meet  in  conference  at  Cannes  in  April,  1919. 

In  the  beginning  no  preparation  was  made  for  the  presence 
of  any  women  at  this  conference,  but  as  the  plans  grew  and 
took  shape,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  in  order 
to  put  through  programs  of  public  health  measures  and  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  various  countries,  the  help  of  nurses  would 
be  inevitable ; so  at  the  last  moment  two  nurses  from  each  of 
the  five  countries — England,  France,  United  States,  Italy,  and 
Japan — were  invited,  to  be  present. 

Japan  sent  no  nursing  representatives.  Great  Britain  was 
represented  by  two  of  her  finest  hospital  matrons,  Miss  Lloyd- 
Still  of  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  and  Miss  Gill  at  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, Edinburgh.  The  United  States  was  represented 
by  Miss  Julia  A.  Stimson,  Director  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
of  the  A.E.F.,  and  in  the  absence  on  account  of  illness  of  Miss 
Delano,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  then  Chief  Nurse  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France.  Before  the  sessions  closed  Miss  Lillian 
Wald  arrived,  representing  the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau  and 
strengthening  the  nursing  representation.  France  was  repre- 
sented by  one  semi-trained  nurse,  the  Comtesse  de  Roussy  de 
Sales.  Italy  was  represented  by  two  semi-trained  nurses  who 
had  been  very  active  in  the  Italian  Red  Cross  during  the  war, 
the  Comtessa  Gigliucci  and  the  Professoressa  Anselmi. 

The  conference  lasted  for  the  better  part  of  two  weeks.  The 
following  sections  were  organized : Preventive  Medicine,  Child 
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Welfare,  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Prevention  of  Malaria, 
Prevention  of  Venereal  Diseases  and  Nursing. 

The  broad  plan  of  the  conference  was  to  establish  permanent 
headquarters  at  Geneva  with  permanent  heads,  also,  of  the  var- 
ious sections.  Information  in  above  subjects  is  to  be  secured  from 
those  countries  in  which  these  subjects  are  well  developed;  this 
information  to  be  collected,  analyzed,  translated  and  distributed 
to  the  various  countries  in  which  these  subjects  are  not  well 
developed.  Assistance  is  to  be  rendered  in  meeting  epidemics ; 
and  scientific  investigation  to  be  made  of  them  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  the  causes  and  later  obliterating  the  diseases  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  These  headquarters  are  to  be  made  a 
clearing  house  for  latest  scientific  information  and  investigation. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  such  men  as  Dr. 
William  Welch  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Emmett  Holt  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Hamill  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Talbot  of  Boston,  Mr.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  recently  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
and  other  well-known  men. 

In  almost  every  general  session  and  in  many  of  the  section 
meetings  the  inability  to  carry  out  these  programs  was  made 
quite  plain  unless  the  assistance  of  large  numbers  of  nurses 
could  be  counted  upon.  There  were  those  present,  especially 
some  of  the  English  delegation  (men),  who  had  strong  feeling 
that  to  do  this  work  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  fully  trained 
nurses ; but  that  many  of  the  women  who  had  been  serving  during 
the  war  and  who  were  semi-trained  might  have  their  interests 
diverted  from  war  service  to  this  form  of  peace-time  activity. 
The  nursing  section  was  unanimous  in  feeling  that  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  this  large  program,  that  women,  to  be  employed 
in  this  type  of  work,  and  possibly  sent  out  into  many  countries 
of  the  world,  should  be  fully  trained  and  should  have  the  best 
preparation  possible. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a feeling  of  belligerence  still  exists  in 
many  of  the  countries  engaged  in  the  war,  and  because  the  basis 
of  the  international  organization  is  strict  neutrality,  it  was  not 
possible  to  incorporate  this  program  into  the  activities  of  the 
International  Organization  as  it  exists,  so  that  as  a result  of  this 
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conference  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  was  formed  with 
the  purposes  as  outlined  above.  In  the  summer  of  1919  permanent 
headquarters  at  Geneva  were  opened  and  the  work  is  going  on 
apace. 

Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald  has  been  chosen  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Nursing  and  is  already  installed  at  Geneva.  She 
is  to  have  an  English  assistant,  and  writes  that  she  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  she  will  have  not  only  an  English  and 
American,  but  also  a French,  Italian  and  Japanese  assistant. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  less  than  a year  the  member- 
ship in  the  League  which  began  with  the  Red  Cross  organizations 
of  five  countries  in  April  last  year  now  numbers  the  Red  Cross 
organizations  of  twenty-eight  countries  in  its  enrollment. . 

It  was  a privilege  to  have  been  present  at  the  conference  in 
Cannes  and  to  listen  to  the  papers,  speeches  and  discussions  of 
men  and  women  representing  these  five  great  powers.  I All 
speeches,  addresses,  etc.,  were  delivered  in  two  languages,  either 
in  French  or  in  English,  and  then  translated  into  the  other 
language  by  the  person  who  delivered  the  address  or  by  an  offi- 
cial interpreter.  It  was  interesting,  indeed,  to  hear  the  Italian 
representatives  deliver  their  own  addresses  in  both  French  and 
English. 

Much  of  the  nursing  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
this  year  has  been  planned  in  a way  to  cooperate  with  the  plans 
and  outlines  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  Through 
the  League  a number  of  our  American  nurses  are  now  doing 
peculiarly  important  pieces  of  nursing  work  in  foreign  fields 
and  more  will  doubtless  follow. 

In  closing  the  meetings  of  the  conference  Dr.  Welch  said 
that  no  more  important  matter  had  come  before  the  conference 
than  that  of  the  need  of  the  Public  Health  Nurse  and  the  ques- 
tion of  her  proper  preparation. 
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REPORT  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Previously  acknowledged  $5,680.19 

Nurses’  Aids  through  Miss  Ellen  Emerson 80.00 

January,  1920. 

Margaret  W.  Stevenson  (1890)  25.00 

Hannah  S.  Peterson  (1912) 5.00 

Sara  Condon  (1913)  5.00 

Isabella  McC.  Lumsden  (1892),  Liberty  Bond 50.00 

Winifred  Brooks  (1898)  25.00 

Annie  C.  Carlisle  (1888)  10.00 

Alice  Whitehead  Carney  (1914)  , 2.00 

Elizabeth  E.  Payne  (1917) 10.00 

Louise  C.  May  (Student  1920) 50.00 

S.  Belle  Hartshorne  (1898)  10.00 

M.  S.  Hollingsworth  (1897)  25.00 

Bessie  Fullerton  (1895)  25.00 

Training  School  Alumnae  100.00 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895)  25.00 

Ruth  H.  King  (1918),  Liberty  Bond 50.00 

Hilda  Fletcher  (1918),  Liberty  Bond.  In  Memory  of 

Lucy  Fletcher  (1916) 100.00 

Ellen  Emerson  (for  Nurses’  Aids) 71.00 

Eva  S.  Brackett  Rogers  20.00 

Mrs.  I.  E.  Graham  Ovington 100.00 

Laura  Wilson  (1886)  10.00 

Income  (1919)  347-87 

$6,826.06 


NOTICES 

At  the  Alumnae  Meeting  in  January  it  was  voted  to  raise 
$10,000  and  more  if  possible  by  1923,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Training  School  and  to 
appoint  a committee  of  five,  with  liberal  powers,  to  have  charge 
of  raising  this  amount  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 
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The  General  Committee  on  Endowment  Fund  will  hold  a 
sale  of  cake,  candy,  and  fancy  articles  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Nurses’  Home  on  Tuesday,  March  30,  from  4.00  to  9.00  p.m. 

March. — It  will  be  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  blow  good 
fortune  to  our  sale  on  the  30th. 

Do  not  be  blown  away  from  the  meeting  and  the  sale,  but 
keep  your  equilibrium  with  ballast  in  your  pockets. 

April. — Rain,  rain,  rain  down  money  for  our  Endowment  Fund. 

The  Entertainment  Committee,  Miss  Ells,  chairman,  are  plan- 
ning something  very  interesting  to  take  place  the  latter  part 
of  this  month. 

May. — Does  not  some  one  long  to  be  Queen  of  the  May 
and  receive  tribute  from  the  adoring  multitude? 

May  baskets,  May  dances,  blossoming  trees  and  velvety  grass, 
are  not  these  an  inspiration  for  parties  to  swell  our  Endowment 
Fund? 

June. — Who  will  have  a lovely  garden  party  on  a perfect  day  in 
June?  (For  money!) 

Dear  Members  of  the  Association  : 

This  is  a personal  letter  to  every  alumna  the  world  over. 

The  fray  is  on,  and  the  General  Committee  have  started  to 
raise  $10,000  and  upwards  for  the  Endowment  Fund  of  our 
Training  School  by  1923. 

From  now,  henceforward,  we  must  dream  money,  think 
money  and  make  money. 

Wherever  two  or  more  may  be  gathered  together  let  the 
musical  clink  of  the  coin  of  the  realm  be  a running  accompaniment. 

Perhaps  monthly,  in  various  localities,  silver  teas  could  be 
held,  where  everyone  present  turns  over  the  now-glorified 
quarter  for  a cup  of  ambrosial  orange  Pekoe  and  a bit  of  delect- 
able cake  that  would  surely  tickle  the  palate  of  the  gods,  and 
do  not  forget  to  invite  the  neighbors  in,  and  brush  up  your 
music,  your  dramatic  talent,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  amuse 
them  and  to  interest  them  in  our  great  cause. 

Moreover,  let  others  form  themselves  into  groups  of  busy  bees, 
where  the  gold  and  silver  thimbles  will  fiash,  the  shuttles  tat, 
and  the  crochet  and  knitting  needles  show  the  metal  of  which 
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they  are  made,  for  we  shall  brighten  the  dour  month  of  Novem- 
ber with  a fairy  fair,  fanciful,  fascinating,  and  felicitous. 

Therefore, we  shall  want  contributions  from  everywhere,  from 
Maine  to  California,  even  from  the  far  ends  of  the  earth, 
from  China  and  from  India,  wherever  a faithful  adherent  to 
the  Blue  and  White  pursues  her  way. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a man  has  three  best  friends, — “an 
old  wife,  an  old  dog,  and  ready  money.” 

We  have  a grand  old  mother,  daughters  as  devoted  as  any 
dear  old  doggie  ever  could  be,  and  capable  enough  to  produce 
the  third  element,  so  please  start  at  once  to  think  money,  make 
money,  and  send  money  to  Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

Yours  for  the  cause, 

Carrie  M.  Hall, 

Marie  Ells, 

1 Sophia  Eastman, 

Laura  A.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

The  General  Committee. 

2022  Massachusetts  Avenue,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

From  Hilda  George  (1917)  : 

The  last  of  October  I sailed  on  the  France.  Such  a different 
trip  from  all  the  previous ! There  were  quite  a few  foreign  diplo- 
mats, financiers  and  business  men,  with  a fair  amount  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  Altogether  the  passengers  were  interest- 
ing, if  not  congenial.  The  passage  was  rough  enough  to  keep 
a good  part  of  the  people  below  deck,  but  yours  truly  is 
quite  a sailor  now,  and  how  I enjoyed  the  dancing  every  night ! 

When  I returned  from  England  last  March  it  was  on  a boat 
filled  with  Canadian  troops.  They  had  not  much  life  left  for 
dancing,  poor  things  ! The  only  thing  of  note  during  the  voyage  oc- 
curred at  3.00  a.m.  the  day  we  entered  the  port  of  Le  Havre, — 
we  bumped  into  a sunken  derelict.  Such  a shiver  as  shook  that 
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huge  four-masted  steamer!  In  a flash  the  thought  of  a mine 
passed  through  one’s  mind  and  for  a second  one  expected  to  be 
blown  out  of  existence ; but  there  was  not  a sound,  not  a sign 
of  consternation,  even  among  the  passengers. 

Devastated  areas  are  not  new  to  me,  but  it  is  different  to 
stay  in  them  than  merely  to  pass  through  them  by  train,  as  I 
did  during  my  war  experience.  We  drove  by  Ford  from  Laon 
to  Vendeuil  (about  25  kilometers),  and  the  ruins  became  worse 
and  worse.  Vendeuil  lies  in  a country  of  long  even  swells.  In 
peacetime  there  were  trees  and  fertile  fields  and  prosperous 
farms  to  make  it  picturesque,  but  now  it  is  really  like  a desert. 
Not  one  of  the  huge  beautiful  poplars  that  bordered  la  route  de 
St.  Quentin  for  miles  and  miles  remains  standing;  not  a 
fruit  tree,  nor  shade  tree  in  the  town  is  to  be  seen.  The  fields 
are  dead,  cut  up  by  shell  holes  and  trenches ; barbed  wire  still 
exists  in  spots,  with  the  inevitable  sad  little  wooden  crosses 
everywhere!  The  town  itself,  to  judge  from  postcards  of  pre- 
war days,  was  once  large  and  prosperous  and  lovely.  It  was 
evacuated  in  September,  1914,  and  remained  in  German  hands 
until  1917.  The  Hindenburg  Line,  the  impregnable,  runs  along 
here.  In  1917  there  was  a moment  of  fright  among  the  Ger- 
mans ; they  mined  the  whole  town,  blew  it  to  heaven,  and  after 
that  it  remained  in  allied  hands. 

When  I arrived  in  November,  the  nth,  there  was  snow  all 
about.  The  two  hundred  odd  inhabitants  were  having  a pitiful 
time  of  it  living  in  dugouts,  in  shelters  made  with  boards  or  old 
iron  doors  propped  against  remnants  of  their  former  abodes. 
Nothing  all  about  but  crumbled  walls.  There  were  some  dozen 
wooden  barracks,  the  public  buildings,  mairie,  poste,  canteen, 
estaminet  and  workmen’s  dormitory  and  a few  private  homes. 
Our  three  wooden  barracks  are  beside  the  mairie. 

Le  Poste  de  Secours  de  Vendeuil  Aisne  Devaste,  is  the  name 
of  our  abode.  We  are  three  women.  The  directrice  is  a per- 
fectly splendid  French  nurse  who  has  served  without  a single 
recompense  (financial,  I mean)  through  the  whole  war.  She  bears 
the  “Croix  de  Guerre”  and  the  “Medaille  des  Epidemies,” 
and  she  merits  them.  She  is  a bright,  gay  little  woman  with  a 
strong  character.  She  is  aware  of  the  limitations  of  her  training 
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• — no  practical  experience  with  women  or  children — but  she  is 
thoroughly  capable,  broad-minded,  and,  I assure  you,  she  has 
all  my  respect  and  admiration.  The  third  of  our  household 
is  a French  chauffeuse,  a young  woman  from  the  country,  from 
the  Midi  (as  is  the  directrice,  Mile.  Givelet),  and  she  is  what 
can  best  be  expressed  by  our  slang  phrase,  “a  corker.”  She 
is  strong  as  an  ox,  handy,  willingness  personified  and  cheerful. 
We  three  have  many  delightful  laughs  together. 

Our  work  is  varied  and  strenuous  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
each  a tiny  cubicle  all  our  own  to  sleep  in.  Aside  from  that 
our  living  accommodations  are  poor,  for  we  have  only  one  small 
room  that  must  serve  as  a living-room,  office  and  dispensary.  Our 
“kitchen  dining-room”  often  has  to>  hold  the  overflow  of  blesses. 
But  we  are  soon  to  have  more  room,  another  barrack.  Our  second 
barrack  approximated  to  our  “house”  is  a huge,  very  airy,  very 
poorly  lit  store  and  the  third  is  our  garage  and  reserve  store. 
We  have  a Ford  but  the  poor  creature  has  done  the  war.  It 
merits  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  a life  pension,  but  it  is  too  proud 
to  give  up  entirely.  So  it  gets  us  to  places,  although  we  have 
been  known  to  return  per  one  mule  power  instead  of  some 
forty  horse  power.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  gasoline,  for 
France  is  undergoing  such  a strenuous  time  that  there  is  first 
one  strike  then  another,  one  oeuvre  that  goes  out  of  existence 
after  another,  leaving  us  stranded. 

Our  work  extends  over  the  whole  canton ; this  is,  to  19 
villages,  all  more  or  less  in  the  state  of  Vendeuil,  although  of 
varying  sizes — for  instance,  one  was  a name  only  until  a month 
ago,  now  there  are  two  families  there,  but  others  have  already  400 
inhabitants.  We  are  on  call  to  any  of  these  towns  (some  as  much 
as  12  and  16  kilometers  away  from  here)  for  accidents,  nursing, 
first  aid.  Our  nearest  hospital  is  15  kilometers  from  here,  a 
ghastly  place  at  St.  Quentin.  Our  nearest  doctor  is  12  kilometers 
away  at  La  Fere,  where  there  is  also  a pharmacy.  Four  days  a 
week  we  keep  store.  Each  village  has  a day  when  the  people 
can  come  to  us  to  buy  clothing  and  household  supplies  at  very 
low  prices.  The  merchandise  is  the  gift  of  the  various  French 
organizations  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  We  sell  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  tendency  to  pauperize  these  people  and 
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to  buy  with  the  money  thus  taken  in  articles  that  are  necessary, 
but  are  not  among  the  gifts  we  receive,  for  instance,  shoes,  sab- 
ots, children’s  clothing  and  furniture.  Then  we  also  make  dis- 
tributions to  the  newly  returned,  to  the  excessively  large  fami- 
lies, to  the  old  and  needy. 

My  actual  nursing  has  had  to  be  original  in  method  and 
rather  weird.  We  lack  so  much  in  the  way  of  medical  supplies! 
And  as  for  asepsis,  true  asepsis,  operating-room  asepsis  does 
not  exist  at  all.  Can  you  imagine  how  I gasped  when  the  good 
old  country  doctor  came  to  see  an  awfully  sick  pneumonia  patient 
and  prepared  to  bleed  the  latter!  Without  washing  the  patient’s 
back,  without  boiling  the  ordinary  household  glasses,  he  applied 
them  as  cupping  glasses,  took  an  ordinary  razor,  slashed  the  man’s 
skin,  reapplied  the  glasses  and  afterwards  wiped  him  with  a 
towel  and  let  him  lie.  Then  he  turned  to  a child  of  the  family, 
who  had  burned  and  cut  his  forehead  on  a stove,  asked  for  a 
needle  and  thread,  wiped  the  needle  with  some  alcohol  and  sewed 
the  wound  up  without  further  ado.  He  ordered  me  to  put 
some  iodine  on  the  wound  and  leave  it  without  a bandage.  Both 
father  and  child  are  well ! 

To  reduce  an  umbilical  hernia  on  an  infant  two  weeks  old  he 
ordered  a io-centime  piece  applied  directly  over  the  umbilicus. 
Since  the  latter  was  still  moist  I assure  you  I put  a “sterile” 
pad  between  the  coin  and  the  child. 

With  the  auto  out  of  commission  occasionally  for  weeks  at 
a time  I’ve  had  some  long  and  weary  miles  to  tramp  and,  if  I 
once  reach  America  again,  I don’t  want  to  hear  “mud”  men- 
tioned ! What  the  boys  must  have  been  through  all  through  the 
war ! How  weary  they  must  have  been  with  all  that  sticky,  heavy, 
nasty  mess  on  their  feet ! 

There  are  many  workmen  here.  We  have  the  German  pris- 
oners still  but  not  for  long  now.  There  are  200  Russians  in 
Vendeuil,  who  were  prisoners  in  Germany  and  who  now  await 
return  to  their  own  country — to  war  most  likely!  All  kinds 
of  accidents  are  continually  occurring.  The  most  pathetic  are 
those  serious  cases  that  have  to  be  driven  to  St.  Quentin.  Im- 
agine the  agony  of  a tetanus  case  we  discovered  in  a dugout, 
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an  old  man,  whom  we  had  to  take  to  hospital  in  a transport 
wagon  without  springs  over  the  frightf  ul  road  in  a terrific  storm. 
His  grip  on  my  hand  was  at  times  excruciating.  How  he  must 
have  suffered,  for  he  was  conscious  all  the  time ! 

There  is  much  more  I could  tell  if  I had  time — of  our 
very  busy  but  very  happy  Christmas,  of  our  pathetic  old  cure, 
eighty  years  old,  of  our  children  who  have  not  even  enough 
books  in  school,  no  paper,  no  ink,  no  blackboards,  only  big  pieces 
of  black  roofing  paper.  By  the  way  I try  to  give  them  lessons 
in  hygiene  in  French.  Can  you  imagine  it?  In  my  spare  moments 
I devote  my  time  to  trying  to  start  a little  library  for  which 
four  little  American  girls  have  given  500  francs.  It  will  be 
very  small  indeed,  but  perhaps  some  one  else  from  our  own 
country  will  be  moved  to  give  a dollar  or  so  now  and  then  ! A dol- 
lar means  from  12  to  13  francs  now,  and  can  do  quite  a lot, 
and  there  is  such  need  of  something  to  interest  the  mind,  to 
cheer  and  elevate  the  soul  in  this  region  of  utter  desolation. 


From  Margaret  Dieter  (1916)  : 

Ruling,  China. 

August  24,  1919. 

Ruling  is  a summer  estate  in  the  mountains  about  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  a lovely  narrow  valley — not  more 
than  a fourth  of  a mile  wide — with  the  mountain  sides  coming 
down  steep  and  rugged.  How  I wish  you  could  stand  on  Sun- 
set Ridge  with  us  to  watch  the  gorgeous  sunsets  Ruling  is  famous 
for! 

You  can  look  over  the  plains,  miles  in  extent,  seamed  and 
veined  with  canals  and  rivers  which  find  their  way  to  the  Yangtse, 
which  you  can  just  see;  and  when  you  see  the  sunset  lights, 
rose  or  lavender  or  gold,  reflected  in  the  peaceful  waters  below, 
you  have  seen  something  very,  very  beautiful. 

This  is  a summer  home  for  missionaries  because  the  plains 
at  this  season  are  very  hot.  We  ascend  the  mountains  in  chairs — 
four  men  carried  me  up.  In  places  the  path  is  very  steep  and 
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one  seems  to  be  hanging  directly  over  the  precipices,  but  the 
mountain  coolies  are  very  surefooted  and  one  can  feel  perfectly 
safe. 

I came  up  here  in  June  expecting  a quiet,  restful  summer, 
which  I needed.  It  was  another  instance  of  man’s  proposing  and 
God’s  disposing.  I had  been  up  here  only  two  weeks  when  I 
was  asked  to  go  down  to  the  little  foreign  hospital  here  to  take 
night  duty’  on  a case  of  typhus  fever.  The  patient  was  a girl 
of  twenty*  from  Shanghai,  very  delirious,  temperature  105  degrees, 
and  altogether  a desperately  sick  case.  Typhus  among  foreigners 
is  generally  fatal.  This  girl  was  a typical  text-book  picture  in 
many  respects. 

After  eleven  nights  of  the  hardest  nursing  I have  ever  done. 
I left  my  patient  well  on  the  high  road  to  recovery.  I shall  al- 
ways feel  that  it  was  an  answer  to  the  many  prayers  that  were 
offered  up.  . . . 

I was  off  that  case  two  weeks  when  I was  called  to  a maternity 
case  that  was  not  expected  until  the  very  end  of  August,  and  here 
the  baby  was,  born  on  August  4.  I was  on  that  case  two  weeks. 

There  are  nine  girls  of  us  living  together,  sharing  expenses, 
and  having  a good  time  generally. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  price  for  a foreign 
nurse  in  Shanghai  is  six  taels  a day — which  is  about  eight  dol- 
lars gold  in  the  present  exchange. 

I have  had  my  first  experience  getting  along  with  things  as 
they  are  in  China — no  running  water,  no  water  fit  to  use  anyway 
unless  it  is  boiled,  no  cow’s  milk  with  which  to  feed  the  baby 
when  the  mother  is  unable  to  nurse  it,  no  drug  store  easy  of  ac- 
cess, no  telephone  to  summon  a doctor  in  a hurry,  no  bath  tubs 
filled  and  emptied  easily.  But  we  got  along  very  well.  There 
was  a different  doctor  with  both  my  cases. 

Experiences  like  these  make  me  long  for  the  time  when  I 
can  train  Chinese  women. 

The  reason  I took  the  case  was  that  the  woman  nearly  died 
following  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  with  phlebitis  in  both  legs. 
She  felt  that  the  Chinese  nurse  employed  at  that  time  had  been 
careless. 
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Dirt  means  nothing  to  Chinese  nurses.  As  some  one  said, 
“China  is  really  in  the  Biblical  stage  of  development,  time  of 
Abraham.”  So  most  of  us  fail  to  consider  what  an  achievement 
it  is  to  transport  in  one  generation  a people  from  three  thousand 
years  ago  down  to  our  complex  twentieth  century. 

Just  at  present  China  is  beset  with  cholera.  Here  there  is 
practically  no  danger.  We  are  eating  raw  fruit  and  vegetables 
with  question.  We  have  had  such  delicious  green  corn  and 
tomatoes,  string  beans  and  squash ; there  is  little  variety  in  the 
fruit,  although  we  are  able  to  get  fairly  good  apples. 

One  day  this  week  we  went  to  a beautiful  spot  where  there 
were  formerly  incense  mills.  We  started  in  chairs  at  about  8.00 
a.m.  and  got  there  about  10.00  a.m.  We  spent  the  day  swimming 
and  lying  on  the  great  rocks. 

I am  sending  you  a photograph  of  Emerald  Pool  with  its 
waterfall,  which  is  a veritable  jewel.  You  can  think  of  me  as 
having  splashed  all  about  this  pool. 

If  you  were  nearer  I would  send  you  some  of  our  beautiful 
Ruling  lilies,  which  look  almost  exactly  like  our  Easter  lilies 
only  they  have  the  faintest  touch  of  pink.  You  can  imagine  how 
beautiful  they  are  on  the  mountain  sides. 

South  Gate,  Nanking,  China. 

October  22,  1919. 

I am  not  living  at  the  Language  School  as  I did  last  year,  but 
am  down  in  the  distinctively  Chinese  portion  of  the  city,  not  far 
from,  the  city  gate — one  of  the  most  congested  parts  of  the  city. 
Nanking  is  one  of  the  old  walled  cities.  The  wall  is  only  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  circumference,  and  there  are  eleven  gates. 

Lam  looking  down  on  the  dense  rows  of  low  tiled  roofs.  We 
are  living  in  the  second  story  of  a real  Chinese  house  just  like 
those  you  read  about,  with  courts  and  courts  and  courts  and  rooms 
opening  out  of  them.  At  a distance  I can  hear  a coolie  going 
by  with  his  ponderous  wheelbarrow.  In  China  no  honest  man 
greases  his  wheelbarrow,  he  lets  it  squeak  on  as  a sign  that  an 
honest  man  is  coming.  . . . 

Living  with  the  Chinese  as  we  do,  I am  getting  an  opportunity 
to  use  the  language  and  am  really  having  a lovely  time.  I am  at 
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the  stage  where  I am  willing  to  travel  anywhere  in  the  Yang-tse 
valley  alone,  because  the  whole  valley  as  a rule  understands  “Man- 
darin” and  I can  make  myself  understood.  Of  course  we  can 
make  funny  mistakes.  As  a rule  the  people  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  our  accomplishments  and  are  glad  to  help  us  out. 

I scrubbed  for  a few  operations  in  the  little  Ruling  hospital 
for  Dr.  Barrie,  a British  doctor. 

Such  awful  conditions  one  sees  on  the  street,  horrible  tumors, 
infected  eyes,  skin  conditions  absolutely  beyond  anything  ever 
seen  at  home.  The  infant  mortality  and  lack  of  any  sanitation 
system,  you  people  cannot  picture. 

I have  become  very  fond  of  Chinese  food.  We  are  having  it 
every  day  at  noon,  served  in  Chinese  style,  of  course.  When  I 
first  came  I never  could  get  enough  to  eat  because  I could  not 
manage  the  chop-sticks.  Now  I would  not  eat  with  a fork,  that 
is  Chinese  food,  if  chop-sticks  can  be  had.  Watch  me  perform 
when  I take  you  to  a chop  suey  place  when  I get  home.  I have 
not  learned  to  eat  slugs  yet,  but  “century-old”  eggs  I can  manage. 

These  are  the  interesting  days  to  be  living  in,  are  they  not? 
I have  just  had  the  papers  telling  of  the  policemen’s  strike  in 
Boston.  What  an  awful  thing  that  must  have  been ! We  are 
watching  the  situation  in  China  with  great  interest ! It  really 
looks  as  if  China  were  waking  up  at  last.  You  have 
read  of  the  boycott  against  Japanese  goods,  and  the  student 
strike  of  last  spring.  That  strike  was  an  epoch-making  event  in 
Chinese  history.  For  the  first  time  the  officials  were  forced  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

One  good  result  of  the  strike  has  been  the  formation  of  students’ 
unions,  and  of  returned  students’  (those  who  have  had  training 
in  foreign  countries,  chiefly  U.S.A.)  unions.  These  students  have 
pledged  themselves  to  bring  the  masses  of  the  people  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  in  which  China  finds  herself,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  Japan.  Only  the  other  day  I was  go- 
ing along  the  street  and  saw'  an  earnest  student  with  a group 
around  him. 

I am  glad  to  see  the  notices  China  is  getting  in  the  home  papers. 
We  all  sympathize  with  China  and  realize  that  her  potentialities 
are  tremendous. 
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From  Agnes  Trull  (1913)  : 

Evacuation  Hospital  17, 

A.E.F.  Vladivostock,  Siberia. 

December  21,  1919. 

I wouldn’t  have  missed  this  opportunity  for  the  world.  We 
left  San  Francisco  October  10  and  arrived  here  November  11. 
We  had  a wonderful  trip.  We  stopped  at  Honolulu  four  days, 
and  I don’t  blame  them  for  calling  it  the  Flower  Garden  of  the 
Pacific.  It  is  much  more  lovely  than  San  Francisco.  We  bathed 
in  the  water  at  Waikiki  Beach,  and  stayed  in  five  hours,  then 
spent  five  days  nursing  the  blisters. 

The  harbor  of  Vladivostock  is  very  pretty, — as  you  come 
in  all  you  can  see  are  hills  and  mountains.  The  city  is  about  as 
filthy  a place  as  I ever  was  in.  Sanitary  conditions  are  fright- 
ful and  they  say  the  morale  of  the  people  is  about  the  lowest  in 
the  world,  and  I believe  it  from  all  appearances. 

There  is  only  one  paved  street  in  the  city,  one  car-line,  and 
the  stores  have  very  little  that  you  would  want  to  buy.  They 
don’t  care  to  sell  to  Americans  anyway. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  city  in  the  way  of  amusements  and 
I wouldn’t  be  hired  to  eat  in  one  of  their  restaurants.  The 
cheapest  one  in  the  States  would  be  clean  compared  with  these. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  eat  in  them  in  warm  weather  anyway,  on 
account  of  cholera. 

Our  hospital  quarters  are  about  seven  miles  from  the  city  in 
a lovely  spot,  but  very  lonely.  Our  hospital  and  living  quarters 
are  of  course  very  plain  and  bare — but  quite  comfortable.  Each 
room  has  a big  Russian  stove.  We  have  a Chinaman  who  takes 
care  of  all  the  fires.  We  have  an  armed  guard  around  our 
quarters  all  night  and  double  ones  when  necessary. 

Our  food  is  excellent,  although  our  menu  is  limited.  We  have 
Chinese  cooks  and  they  certainly  know  how  to  prepare  nice 
dishes.  Their  hot  biscuits,  pies  and  cakes  are  wonderful.  We 
have  a great  deal  of  pheasant  and  crab  meat.  It  is  very  delicious. 

We  have  the  bay  (Ulysses)  behind  our  quarters,  lovely  hills 
on  two  other  sides  and  the  ocean  not  five  minutes’  walk  from  us  on 
the  remaining  side. 
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I met  Miss  MacLeod  (Barbara)  at  the  Red  Cross,  but  I 
haven’t  seen  Miss  Cormier  yet,  although  she  is  not  far  from 
us.  She  is  on  Russian  Island,  I believe. 

I am  in  charge  of  the  G.U.  division,  the  only  nurse — more  of 
a supervisor  than  anything  else.  At  present  we  have  over  a 
hundred  patients. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  go  horseback  riding  or  walking  with- 
out an  escort.  These  Russians  are  treacherous  people. 


Extracts  of  letter  from  Annie  Simson-Rathbone  (1897)  : 

It  is  nice  to  feel  that  my  home  (because  I’ve  come  to  stay) 
is  among  mountains,  and  from  my  window  I can  look  out 
to  them  and  regard  them  now  as  my  own.  I’ve  never  had  moun- 
tains of  my  very  own  before,  you  see,  but  only  have  viewed 
other  people’s  mountains  while  sojourning.  They  are  very  sat- 
isfying kind  of  possessions. 

We  can  see  Mount  Baker  in  Washington  State  very  plainly, 
a magnificent  white  pile  against  the  blue  sky.  Yet  it  is  quite 
forty  miles  away.  From  my  window  in  Vancouver  (where  I 
was  the  first  two  months)  I could  sometimes  see  it  piled  up 
against  the  morning  horizon  in  the  clear  space  below  the  coast 
fog.  It  was  over  sixty  miles  away  from  there. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  CON- 
FERENCE 

Rachel  Metcalf  (1922) 

“What’s  in  that  parcel — lunch?”:  was  the  cry  heard  as  the 
Des  Moines  Special  pulled  out  of  Boston  last  December  29  for 
the  International  Student  Volunteer  Convention  held  December 
31,  through  January  4,  and  the  answer  came,  “Yes,  more  lunch!” 
For  we  were  surely  well  ladened  down  with  good  things — both 
good  eatables  and  good  wishes  of  those  whom  we  went  to 
represent  at  the  conference — the  only  conference  of  students 
of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  year,  for 
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the  first  time,  Nurses’  Training  Schools  were  invited  as  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  send  delegates ! Indeed  we 
had  so  much  lunch  we  thought  of  starting  two  hourly  feedings 
immediately  for  fear  of  having  to  pay  “excess  baggage.” 

The  train,  eleven  cars,  was  a jolly  family  indeed.  A hot-box 
in  our  cart  at  Utica  at  12.00  a.m.  at  10  degrees  below  zero 
did  not  even  chill  our  spirits.  We  trudged  through  the  long 
train  of  cars  with  bags  and  baggage  and  lunch — oh,  yes,  the 
lunch!  to  the  cries  from  upper  berths  of,  “Here  come  the 
Belgian  refugees !” — to  the  rear,  where  we  sleepily  awaited  the 
attaching  of  a new  car.  The  next  day  we  were  entertained 
by  various  fun-loving  members  of  the  party.  One  boy,  a po- 
tential minister  of  twenty-one  named  “Freddie”  in  particular, 
who  seemed  to  be  fascinated  by  the  banner  being  in  our  section, 
“Massachusetts  General  Hospital,”  had  a gre,at  deal  to  say 
about  hospitals.  He  said  he  knew  a man  once  who  went  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  had  his  nose  cut  off 
and  they  sewed  it  on,  only  upside  down,  and  every  time  it  rained 
he  choked — and  when  he  sneezed  he  blew  his  hat  off ! But  he 
was  amazed  at  the  new  treatment  we  advised  for  “water-on- 
the-knee,”  his  pet  ailment — pumps. 

To  entertain  and  make  feel  at  home  all  the  medical  people 
on  the  train,  we  invited  them  all  to  our  section  one  night  and 
demonstrated  new  operative  technique  for  trains!  Major  New- 
man, one  of  the  convention  speakers  and  a “real”  doctor,  was 
chief  surgeon  while  we  played  scrubbed  nurse  and  anesthetist, 
after  an  elaborate  history  of  the  patient  had  been  read.  With 
a sterile  (?)  layout  of  button-hook  retractors,  knitting-needle 
probes,  nail  scissors,  nail-file  saws,  pin-and-thread  sutures, 
ink  corrosive  and  a huge  bath  sponge, — we  proceeded  to  do 
a marvelous  operation  for  removal  of  a large  orange-sized 
tumor  from  a man’s  brain — a bloodless  operation,  since  we 
used  a fur  neck-piece  tourniquet,  the  patient  being  perfectly 
relaxed  under  the  anesthetic  “4711,”  applied  through  a cone 
made  of  guest  towels  and  the  Outlook!  Just  as  we  finished 
the  operation,  the  surgeon  was  called  upon  to  revive  a fainting 
(feignting)  observer,  and  indeed  the  picture  was  complete. 
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But  not  all  the  convention  was  this  foolery — we  went  to  give 
and  to  get.  The  object  of  the  convention  was  for  the  student 
body  of  America  to  get  a new  viewpoint  of  the  world  of  today, 
to  receive  a fresh  challenge  to  today’s  opportunities  for  the 
betterment  of  the  world,  and  to  realize  that  through  the  unity 
of  the  students  from  all  phases  of  education,  these  challenges 
can  be  met.  The  biggest  men  and  women  of  the  country  were 
the  speakers — every  branch  of  educational  work  was  represented 
and  practically  every  foreign  field.  The  world  task  of  civiliz- 
ing and  Christianizing  the  other  half  of  the  world — the  half 
usually  forgotten  when  planning  for  the  advancement  of  the 
nations  and  international  well-being  at  peace  tables,  and  even 
in  our  own  minds — was  given  to  the  students  as  their  particular 
problem  of  the  next  immediate  years.  Dean  Brown,  of  Yale, 
said  that  every  true  American  should  be  a world  citizen,  and 
none  should  stand  aloof  from  world  problems  of  reconstruct- 
ing, readjusting,  and  civilizing  all  the  world — not  forgetting  the 
other  half. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  is  contained  in  these  words, 
“David  served  his  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,” — service 
(the  test  of  any  life’s  value)  ; the  sphere,  a world  citizen;  the 
motive,  following  the  best  that  is  in  you,  the  highest  impulses. 

The  part  of  this  work  outlined  for  nurses  seems  almost  stu* 
pendous.  Horrible  as  conditions  seem  here,  where  every  year 
630,000  die  from  preventable  diseases,  in  China  alone  there 
are  over  10,000,000.  Here  16,000  women  die  every  year  at 
childbirth, — in  India,  85  per  cent  of  all  obstetrical  cases  go 
septic, — and  besides  that  the  midwives  insist  upon  keeping  their 
patients  up  and  awake  for  forty-eight  hours  after  delivery  [ 
In  Africa  only  one  out  of  every  ten  children  lives  to  maturity. 
To  meet  these  conditions  there  are  573  trained  nurses  on  all 
foreign  fields — the  same  number  as  there  are  on  the  Public 
Health  Board  in  New  York  City  alone!  In  Africa,  a country 
as  large  as  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  all  Europe 
except  Russia,  there  are  just  two  training  schools  for  nurses! 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  facts  given  to  us  as  part  of  our 
problem  of  the  immediate  future.  While  thinking  of  the  activities 
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of  our  own  training  school  which  seem  very  near  to  us,  and 
the  problems  of  the  American  Nurses’  Association  and  other 
well-known  state  and  national  associations — problems  indeed 
vital — let  us  bear  in  mind  the  advice  of  Dean  Brown  to  be 
world  citizens,  and  consider  the  problems  of  those  who,  through 
lack  of  civilization  and  education,  are  unable  to  adequately  meet 
their  own  medical  and  nursing  problems, — the  other  half  of  the 
world. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  STAFF 

Departures 

Edna  Harrison  (1910). 

Harriet  J.  McCollum  (1919),  office  nurse  in  Dr.  Robert  Os- 
good’s office. 

Florence  Kimball  (1918),  now  in  Ellis  Hospital,  Schnec- 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Phoebe  Calkin  (1918)  at  home  for  summer. 

Anna  Bentley  (1915),  Acting  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Brooklyn  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Adie  (1918),  Assistant  Superintendent,  Free  Hospital 
for  Women,  Brookline. 

Marion  Nelson  (1919),  Anaesthetist,  City  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Mabel  Wheeler  (1918),  Chief  Anaesthetist,  Macon  and  Decatur 
County  Hospital,  Decatur,  111. 

Ruth  Tyler  (1915),  Anaesthetist,  New  England  Baptist  Hos- 
pital, Roxbury. 

Jessie  H.  McCaskill  (1919)  is  spending  the  winter  in  Florida. 
Mabel  A.  Chalmers  (1916),  Assistant  in  operating  room, 
Phillips  House. 

Grace  Van  Allen  (1919),  Phillips  House. 

Eva  Holmes  (1918),  at  home.  Sympathy  is  extended  to 
Miss  Holmes  for  the  sad  and  sudden  death  of  her  mother. 

Arrivals  and  Promotions 

Helen  J.  MacKenzie  (1919),  Orthopedic  Out-Patient  Depart- 
ment. 
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Ermine  Conza  (1920),  Ward  7. 

Gladys  Dixon  (1919),  Ward  27. 

Mildred  Brown  (1919),  Ward  E. 

Clare  Dennison  (1918),  Supervisor. 

Sally  Craighill  (1918),  Assistant  Night  Superintendent. 

Grace  Gummo  (1920),  Assistant  Operating  Room  Nurse. 
Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909),  Executive  Assistant  to  Dr.  Wash- 
burn. 

Helen  Robbins  (1919),  Ward  1. 

Flora  Cochrane  (1919),  Throat  Out-Patient  Department. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Hope  A.  Wheelock  (1916)  is  Instructor  of  Nurses  at  the 
Newport  Hospital,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dorcas  Bennitt  (1916)  is  Assistant  Superintendent,  Quincy 
Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Ruth  Hamilton  (1919)  is  head  nurse  of  the  Children’s  Ward 
at  the  New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Alice  H.  Mack  is  doing  public-health  work  at  Lowell. 

Virginia  C.  Lashley  (1919)  is  head  nurse  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary. 

Twenty-four  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  graduates,  liv- 
ing in  and  near  New  York,  met  for  luncheon  at  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club,  February  22.  Miss  Anna  C.  Maxwell  was  present, 
and  Miss  McCrae  represented  home. 

There  was  a talk  of  organizing  a branch  Alumnae  society, 
and  it  seems  as  if  such  an  organization  for  social  purposes  would 
be  a good  thing  in  centers  like  New  York  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  so  many  of  our  graduates  are  living. 

A committee  appointed  by  St.  Barnabas’  Guild  gave  a very 
pleasant  tea  to  the  January  class  of  probationers  in  the  New 
Home  reception  room. 
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Mrs.  J.  C.  Helbert  (Florence  Pruyn,  1912)  recently  spent 
a few  weeks  with  her  baby  as  guests  of  Adelaide  A.  Mayo. 
Miss  Mayo  is  now  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Faulkner 
Hospital. 

Helen  Wood  assumed  her  duties  as  Director  of  the  Washing- 
ton University  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  January. 

Edith  Cox  returned  to  Boston  as  Associate  Superintendent  of 
the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital. 

May  Warner  (1916)  spent  a few  days  with  us  on  her  return 
from  England  before  going  to  her  new  position  in  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Hazel  A.  Goff  (1917)  is  Acting  Supervisor  in  the  Hampden 
County  Chapter  (Springfield,  Mass.),  Red  Cross  Department 
of  Education.  The  chapter  has  started  a plan  of  introducing 
a modified  course  in  Hygiene,  Home  Nursing,  and  Care  of  the 
Sick  in  the  public  schools  of  the  towns,  for  two  years,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  be  put  into  the  school  curriculum,  if 
satisfactory,  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

At  present  they  have  classes  in  Westfield  (grammar,  high, 
and  normal),  Monson,  Longmeadow,  East  Longmeadow,  and 
West  Springfield,  with  several  Girl  Scout  classes  in  town.  They 
have  about  475  pupils  and  expect  125  more. 

Hope  A.  Wheelock  (1916)  called  at  the  office  en  route  for 
Newport,  where  she  is  to  take  charge  of  the  operating  room  and 
to  assist  Miss  Henderson  in  the  Newport  Hospital. 

Elizabeth  Brown  (1919)  is  taking  a public-health  course  with 
the  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses. 

An  interesting  letter  was  received  from  Grace  McCullough 
(former  dietitian  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital),  who 
is  now  in  Peking,  China. 

Misses  McCrae,  Hawkinson,  Redfern,  and  Parsons  attended 
the  Alumnae  meeting  of  Teachers  College,  February  19,  20  and  21. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Ely  (1890),  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  spending  a 
month  in  Boston  at  The  Puritan. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Wentworth  Hoyt  (1907)  are  now  living 
in  Hingham,  where  Dr.  Hoyt  has  taken  Dr.  Day’s  practice. 

Florence  L.  McLennan  (1902)  resigned  from  the  J.  B.  Thomas 
Hospital  March  1,  after  several  years’  very  successful  work  as 
Superintendent. 

Alice  C.  S.  Cushman  (1903)  resigned  the  superintendency 
of  the  Beverly  Hospital  February  1,  and  is  at  home  taking 
a much-needed  rest. 

Probably  most  of  us  will  never  realize  the  great  strain  under 
which  our  nurses  worked  during  the  war  who  “carried  on”  in 
our  home  hospitals.  Grace  McLeay  (1896)  is  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  for  a few  weeks. 

Imilda  L.  Dowden  (1900),  superintendent  of  the  W.  B. 
Plunkett  Memorial  Hospital,  Adams,  Mass.,  left  New  York  on 
the  Patria,  February  21,  expecting  to  land  at  Naples,  traveling 
north  and  eventually  sailing  from  France  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

Barbara  Macleod  has  landed  in  this  country  and  is  now  on 
her  way  East.  She  saw  the  gay  red  flag  of  the  Bolsheviki 
waved  over  the  gate  of  their  hospital  in  Vladivostok. 

Helen  McCaskill  is  enjoying  Florida  with  its  sunshine  and 
flowers  while  we  are  half  buried  in  snowdrifts. 

Anna  Henshaw  Gardiner  (1914)  is  superintendent  of  nurses 
at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Sabina  Wilson 
has  gone  there  as  instructor.  This  establishes  quite  a colony 
of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  nurses  in  Connecticut. 

Elizabeth  A.  Rae  (1916)  is  a supervising  nurse  for  the 
School  for  Household  Nursing. 

Rosa  Shayeb  (1915)  is  doing  social  work  at  the  Parker  Hill 
Hospital. 

Alice  M.  Buchanan  is  night  superintendent  at  Phillips  House. 

Susan  M.  Holton  (1913)  spent  an  evening  at  the  hospital 
recently.  She  has  resumed  her  prenursing  art  of  writing  and 
telling  children’s  stories.  She  has  had  great  success  in  England. 
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Nellie  G.  Sharp  (1912)  underwent  an  operation  recently  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  from  which  she  made  a splendid 
recovery.  She  is  spending  her  convalescence  at  home  with  Sara  J. 
Condon  as  her  guest.  It  is  their  plan  to  go  to  California  later. 

Nathalie  C.  Rudd  (1910)  has  taken  charge  of  Child  Welfare 
Work  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jennie  McIntosh  (1902)  is  having  a six  months’  leave  of 
absence  for  a much-needed  rest  and  change. 


MARRIAGES 

Hypes — Platt.  On  February  16,  Cora  McDade  Hypes  (1916) 
to  Mr.  Richard  Newbold  Platt  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mr.'  and 
Mrs.  Platt  will  live  at  378  Charlton  Avenue,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Major  Platt  of  the  Marines  was  decorated  both  by  the  United 
States  and  by  the  French  Government  for  his  activities  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Belleau  Woods. 

Harrison — Jones.  On  February  7,  Edna  Helena  Harrison 
(1910)  to  Mr.  Paul  Jones  at  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
will  live  in  Whitman,  Mass. 

LeLacheur — Brehaut.  On  February  14,  Bessie  S.  LeLacheur 
(1906)  to  Mr.  Lorin  Brehaut  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Rodger — Bates.  On  December  8,  Mae  Grieg  Rodger  to  A. 
Sidney  Bates  at  New  York  City. 


BIRTHS 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Fitts  (Marion  Mantius,  1917), 
a daughter,  Marietta  Moylan  Fitts,  January  29,  1920. 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Leslie  Langnecker  (Josephine 
R.  MacDonald,  1912)  a daughter,  Jane  Scott  Langnecker,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1920. 
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BASE  6 NEWS 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Lee  Whitehead  (Gertrude  East- 
man) a son,  Robert  Lee  Whitehead,  on  December  15,  1919, 
weighing  nine  pounds. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Arthur  Adee  (May  Coulson) 
a son,  on  January  12. 

Married — Carolyn  B.  Emery  and  F.  H.  Winslow.  Both 
formerly  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6. 

Married — Cora  McDade  Hypes  and  Mr.  Richard  Newbold 
Platt. 

Married — Mae  Grieg  Rodger  and  Mr.  A.  Sidney  Bates. 


A possible  explanation  of  our  difficulty  in  procuring  rank  for 
nurses  is  illustrated  in  this  anecdote  clipped  from  The  Woman 
Citizen  of  February  7,  1920: 

There  is,  it  seems,  a professor  at  Vassar,  who  has  followed 
the  fate  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  with  an  anx- 
ious eye.  Her  first  name  is  Vida,  or  Gladys,  or  Mary — some 
definitely  feminine  cognomen.  Some  time  ago,  so  the  tale  goes, 
she  wrote  Senator  Wadsworth  and  asked  him  to  state  his  attitude 
on  the  League  of  Nations.  No  reply.  After  a while  she  wrote 
again,  asking  him  the  same  questions.  Still  no  reply.  Thereupon 
she  wrote  a third  letter  and  signed  the  name  of  her  tom  cat — 
which  was  a definitely  masculine  name,  like  John  Smith  or  James 
Davis.  Three  days  later,  so  irresistible  is  the  efficiency  of  the 
masculine  appeal  to  Senator  Wadsworth,  the  tom  cat  had  a nice 
letter  telling  him  all  about  the  Senator’s  stand  on  the  League  of 
Nations. 

“Miaow!”  said  the  tom  cat. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  something-or-othered,”  said  the  professor. 
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How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and  health 
by 

Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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Veuve  Chaff ard 

PURE 
OLIVE 
OIL 


BOTTLED 

IN 

FRANCE 


In 

Honest 

Bottles 


S.  S.  Pierce  Co 


“ CHOISA  ” 
CEYLON  TEA 


Rich — Pure — Fragran  t 


and  Grocers  Boston 


SUSTAINS 

INVIGORATES 

EASY  TO  PREPARE 

“Horlick’s” 

THE  ORIGINAL 

Malted  Milk 

Recommend  only  “Horlick’s” — standard  over  1-3  century.  Delicious, 
nutritious  and  digestible.  For  both  nurse  and  patient. 

Samples  free  upon  request 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


Miss  Sophia  F.  Palmer 
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Miss  Sophia  F.  Palmer  was  born  in  1853  in  Milton,  Mass., 
and  was  a direct  descendant,  on  her  father’s  side,  from  Betty 
Alden,  and  one  of  her  ancestors  was  Governor  Hinckley.  Her 
father  was  a Yale  College  graduate  and  also  a graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Miss  Palmer  entered  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1876,  three  years  after  the  school 
was  started,  and  at  a time  when  professional  nursing  was  so  un- 
popular for  well-born  young  women  that  even  her  relatives  never 
visited  her  while  she  remained  a student  in  the  school.  She 
showed  unusual  executive  ability  from  the  first. 

During  her  training  she  happened  to  be  the  nurse  who  cared 
for  the  first  patient  to  have  an  operation  for  a floating  kidney, — 
Dr.  Morris  Richardson  being  the  surgeon. 

For  a while  she  did  private  nursing  after  graduating,  and  was 
the  first  trained  nurse  to  go  beyond  the  Rockies  in  a professional 
capacity, — General  McDowell’s  daughter  was  the  patient. 
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She  organized  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  at  New  Bedford,  which  was 
opened  in  a private  house.  She  was  Superintendent  of  the  Gar- 
field Memorial  Hospital  for  five  years,  and  organized  the  training 
school  in  that  hospital.  The  opposition  of  the  staff  was  such  that 
the  chief  and  several  members  resigned.  After  that  she  traveled 
abroad  for  rest  and  pleasure. 

Coming  home  she  took  charge  of  the  Rochester  General  Hos- 
pital in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  remained  five  years,  and 
from  which  she  went  to  take  the  editorship  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing, — the  first  professional  nursing  journal  to  be 
financed  and  edited  by  nurses  for  nurses,  and  which  has  continued 
the  official  organ  for  all  the  nursing  organizations  until  the 
present  day. 

For  the  first  year  the  Journal’s  office  was  in  Miss  Palmer’s 
trunk,  and  for  eight  years  the  office  existed  in  her  own  house 
(rent  free). 

Her  services  to  her  profession  cannot  be  overestimated.  For 
twelve  years,  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  she  edited  the  Journal  at 
a salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a year. 

In  1906  Miss  Palmer  adopted  an  eight-year-old  girl  whom 
she  educated  and  loved  as  fondly  as  any  mother  could  love  her 
own  daughter.  The  death  of  this  adopted  daughter  at  the  age 
of  twenty  was  a great  grief,  from  which  Miss  Palmer  was  only 
beginning  to  recover  recently. 

On  April  24,  she  had  a cerebral  hemorrhage,  after  which  she 
never  regained  consciousness. 

Miss  Palmer,  with  Miss  M.  E.  P.  Davis,  took  the  initiative  in 
organizing  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, although  she  has  never  participated  actively  in  its  work. 
The  School  has  lost  its  best  known  and  most  influential  graduate, 
and  as  a recognition  of  her  work  a group  of  student  nurses  who 
have  recently  organized  a professional  club  have  named  it  “The 
Palmer  Club.” 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  to  establish  a Sophia  F.  Palmer 
Memorial  Library,  in  which  we  hope  to  accumulate  a valuable 
collection  of  books,  phonographs  and  autograph  letters. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  kind  of  memorial  best  suited  to  the 
character  and  achievements  of  one  whom  we  all  respected  and 
loved. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  Reunion  in  Septem- 
ber. All  of  our  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  reunion 
exercises  at  the  hospital,  September  9 and  10. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  hospital  since  our  last 
reunion  in  1915.  Graduates  who  have  not  been  here  since  then 
must  not  expect  to  enter  the  hospital  from  Blossom  Street,  for 
that  gateway  has  long  since  been  closed. 

The  program  has  not  yet  been  formulated,  but  we  think  there 
will  be  an  Alumnae  reception  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  with  tea, 
followed  probably  by  a Dutch  treat  dinner  somewhere,  at  which 
we  hope  there  will  be  a husbands’  table  ! In  the  evening  there  will 
be  a program  in  memory  of  Florence  Nightingale,  and  it  is  hoped 
Miss  Linda  Richards  will  be  present. 

On  the  10th  we  shall  have  many  attractive  sessions  for  nurses 
who  are  interested  in  surgery,  medicine,  public  health,  administra- 
tion and  private  duty. 

The  Trustees  will  provide  a luncheon  and  the  hospital  will 
belong  to  the  graduates  for  the  day. 

At  present  our  plans  are  tentative  except  that  it  has  been 
voted  that  we  shall  have  the  reunion,  and  we  want  you  to  keep 
that  week  free  for  Boston. 

We  shall  be  able  to  entertain  several  guests  over  night  if  there 
are  any  who  would  like  to  stay  with  us  in  the  quarters  that  will 
be  in  reserve  for  the  probationers  who  will  enter  the  following 
week.  No  doubt  many  graduates  who  live  in  and  near  Boston 
will  extend  hospitality  to  graduates  from  a distance. 

We  hope  a large  number  will  be  able  to  come  and  that  plans  for 
the  suitable  celebration  of  our  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1923  may  be 
discussed. 

Will  our  married  graduates  who  have  children  send  us  family 
photographs  so  we  can  see  the  pictures  of  the  younger  generations 
if  we  cannot  see  the  children  themselves?  We  will  have  them  on 
exhibition  if  the  mothers  give  us  permission  to  do  so. 


Sometime  in  April  we  decided  to  give  an  Alice  in  Wonderland 
Party  to  raise  money  for  our  Training  School  Endowment  Fund. 
Great  interest  was  aroused  among  the  student  and  graduate 
nurses,  and  the  result  was  quite  beyond  our  hopes,  for  we  made 
over  $400. 
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A splendid  number  of  people  came — including  many  of  the 
doctors  and  their  wives.  Dr.  Hugh  Williams  was  not  able  to  be 
present,  but  sent  a nice  fresh  hundred  dollar  bill  to  swell  the  sum. 

The  party  was  held  at  the  New  Home,  April  24.  The  chief 
feature  on  the  first  floor  was  dancing.  Ten  cents  was  charged 
for  every  dance — Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum'  acting  as  door 
keepers.  Alice  came  and  brought  all  the  Wonderland  creatures. 
The  Duchess  said  that  she  and  the  Cook  had  lately  been  caught 
on  the  psychic  wave  and  would  tell  fortunes.  She  said  that  the 
Baby  would  be  left  behind  as  it  screamed  as  loudly  at  strangers 
as  it  did  at  pepper. 

The  Mad  Hatter  volunteered  to  continue  his  Tea  Party  at  our 
house,  if  we  would  guarantee  to  keep  the  clock  at  six  o’clock.  So 
we  did,  and  we  built  him  a little  house  with  a fur  roof,  set  it 
inside  a picket  fence,  and  his  tea  was  much  more  of  a success 
than  the  first  one  Alice  attended.  More  people  came  and  there 
was  heaps  more  to  eat — delicious  tea  and  all  kinds  of  sandwiches. 
The  Dormouse  managed  to  keep  awake  and  filled  tea  cups  with 
feverish  speed.  The  March  Hare  seemed  crazy  over  making 
money. 

The  Queen  and  Knave  of  Hearts  sold  tarts  and  candy.  They 
were  perhaps  the  most  popular,  although  the  Mock  Turtle  who 
sold  punch  disguised  as  “Soup  of  the  Evening — Beautiful  Soup” 
drove  a thriving  trade. 

The  aged,  aged  man,  who  was  still  “sitting  on  a gate”  says 
that  people  were  very  charitable  and  kept  his  tin  cup  full.  The 
White  Rabbit  was  most  amiable  about  escorting  people  down  the 
“Rabbit  Hole”  on  the  way  to  the  Tea  Party  and  the  Rose  Garden, 
and  to  Humpty  Dumpty  who  sat  on  the  wall  and  fooled  everyone 
who  tried  to  make  him  fall. 

Our  only  regret  was  that  so  few  of  our  own  Alumnae  were 
there,  as  we  had  made  special  plans  for  their  entertainment,  and 
we  missed  them  greatly. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  the  nurses — graduates  and  students — 
who  helped  us  so  enthusiastically;  Miss  May  and  Miss  Sleeper, 
who  made  the  invitations,  Miss  Bigelow  and  Miss  Lashley,  who 
drew  our  posters,  and  many  others  who  worked  with  us  to  make 
our  party  a success. 
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THE  ATLANTA  CONVENTION 

Miranda  Bradley  (1920) 

As  one  attending  a convention  for  the  first  time,  the  thing 
that  made  the  greatest  impression  was  the  type  of  woman  in 
attendance.  As  has  been  said  before,  she  not  only  knows  what 
she  wants,  but  she  is  getting  it.  She  is  so  big,  whatever  her  line, 
that  I was  more  and  more  reminded  of  my  own  littleness.  I could 
not  help  but  wonder  if  she  ever  knew  as  little  as  she  made  me  feel 
I knew.  For  this  reason  it  is  quite  difficulty  for  me  to  give  the 
proper  relative  value  to  the  questions  that  came  up.  However, 
there  are  a few  points  that  stand  out  in  my  mind. 

Where  should  public  health  begin?  Should  we  not  go  further 
back  than  the  school  child?  Why  not  include  the  pre-school  age, 
as  well  as  baby  welfare,  which  covers  prenatal  and  maternity 
care?  Surely,  if  these  are  well  worked  out  for  a long  enough 
time  in  a given  community  we  would  get  the  results  we  hope  for. 
Some  mothers  will  be  reached  through  prenatal  and  maternity 
work,  but  others  will  be  reached  sooner  or  later  through  the 
children,  who,  in  time,  become  adults  themselves  and  will  have 
learned  the  importance  of  preventive  work  for  which  we  stand. 

Even  federal  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
more  prenatal  and  maternity  work — when  the  Shepard  Bill  is 
being  talked  about.  States  will  soon  fall  into  line — like  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  having  its  Young  and  Spencer  bills  under  dis- 
cussion at  present. 

Pre-school  work  is  being  encouraged  wherever  possible,  as 
it  has  long  been  needed  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  two-year-old 
and  the  child  of  school  age.  The  main  stress  of  this  work  is  being 
laid  on  nutritional  work.  If  these  clinics  can  be  begun  with  chil- 
dren from  the  time  they  really  begin  to  eat  and  carried  on  through 
the  school-age  work,  isn’t  it  plain  what  the  result  would  be  ? 

And  then,  school  work  will  be  more  nearly  ideal  when  it  includes 
nutrition  classes  (continued  from  the  pre-school  classes  through 
cooperation,  records,  etc.),  dental  hygiene  and  mental  hygiene. 

The  greatest  field  for  public  health  work  is  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  “unreached  child  of  the  open  country”  can’t  help 
but  appeal  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the  only  possible  help 
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to  him  must  come  from  without.  City  people  can  often  take 
advantage  and  reap  the  benefits  of  various  welfare  organizations 
for  the  asking  only,  but  rural  people  have  nothing  or  no  one  to 
ask.  It  is  up  to  us  to  go  to  them.  There  are  many  ways  of 
gaining  contact — through  midwives,  sick  babies,  tuberculosis, 
schools,  medicine  men  (among  Indians),  women’s  clubs,  parent- 
teachers’  associations,  churches,  etc.  And,  think  of  the  chance 
for  initiative ! Study  the  chief  problems  of  the  community, 
work  at  that,  make  the  community  see  that  it  is  their  work,  get 
the  best  possible  committee  and  work  with  them,  have  a full- 
time health  officer,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  any  welfare 
or  nursing  agency,  cooperate  with  them.  The  community  will 
soon  see  that  it  is  not  an  expense — if  that  is  raised  as  an  ob- 
jection. 

In  one  normal  school  there  are  fourteen  points  being  brought 
before  its  coming  teachers  which  are  well  worth  considering  by 
public  health  nurses: 

1.  We  need  vision  of  the  importance  of  health  from  a 
national  point  of  view. 

Health  means  money.  The  financial  loss  due  to  influenza 
alone  amounted  to  more  than  $3,000,000. 

In  one  state  one-quarter  of  the  people  are  sick  all  the  time. 
(Can  we  do  nothing  to  help  remedy  this?) 

2.  Educate  the  mothers. 

3.  Study  and  improve  housing  conditions — country,  espe- 
cially town,  city. 

4.  Better  playgrounds — rural  and  city. 

5.  Improve  the  schoolhouses  and  the  grounds  about  them — 
country,  especially. 

6.  Have  better  health  boards — including  full-time  physicians. 

7.  Have  a school  inspection  that  inspects.  At  least,  a 
thorough  examination  at  entrance,  with  the  mother  present. 

8.  Have  more  school  nurses  with  the  health-education  spirit 
to  help  teachers  to  teach  better. 

9.  Teach  sex  education — by  parents  (through  nurse,  not 
teacher). 
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10.  More  rigid  censorship  of  “movies” — which  should  be 
educational. 

11.  Mental  hygiene  in  schools. 

12.  Salary  for  teachers  to  be  sufficient  to  live  respectably. 

13.  Normal  schools  to  include  training  in  hygiene  and  to 
co-operate  with  public  health  agencies. 

14.  Normal  schools  also  to  give  careful  study  in  the  Peda- 
gogy of  hygiene. 

(a)  Information-giving  in  anatomy,  physiology  and 
practical  hygiene. 

(b)  Put  information  into  practice  through  health 
habits. 

The  great  opportunity  of  public  health  nurses  over  other 
nurses  lies  in  their  contact  with  human  beings — mentally,  morally, 
socially  and  physically.  Any  nurse  should  know  and  feel  the 
importance  of  this  contact,  but  public  health  gives  one  the  great- 
est insight  into  human  life  and  an  appreciation  of  people,  not 
individuals.  It  lies  within  the  power  of  any  real  nurse,  however, 
to  make  life  possible,  safe,  normal  and  attractive. 

The  big  idea  is  preventive  medicine.  Why  should  not  uni- 
versities affiliate  with  training  schools  so  as  to  prepare  men  and 
women  with  the  best  possible  knowledge  to  get  this  idea  to  work- 
ing? Training  schools  are  not  attractive — or  why  should  we  have 
to  beg  young  women  to  enter  ? Why  not  offer  things  that  women 
want?  Could  not  some  of  the  progressive  medical  schools  (like 
Harvard)  open  their  doors  to  women  who  are  after  the  same 
things  men  get  ? These  same  men  would  be  greatly  handicapped 
were  it  not  for  nurses — so  why  should  not  both  be  allowed  the 
same  advantages?  Surely  it  is  education.  And,  rightly,  should 
not  training  schools  fit  a woman  for  any  line  of  nursing  just  in 
the  same  way  that  any  school  of  education  fits  its  men  and  women 
for  any  branch  of  work  they  have  chosen? 

As  for  a properly  trained  public  health  nurse,  many  things 
are  wanted : 

1.  First  and  foremost  is  more  training  in  medical  socia? 
service,  for  who  but  a public  health  nurse  could  be  more  fitted 
for  this  work. 
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2.  For  those  especially  interested  in  nutrition,  industrial 
nursing  and  medical  hygiene  (and  school  nursing),  courses 
should  be  open. 

(a)  Nurses  with  more  dietetics  training  are  badly 
wanted  for  the  many  nutritional  clinics  that  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  that  are  now  in  charge 
of  dietitians  only. 

(b)  The  demand  for  industrial  nursing  is  also  be- 
ing felt,  but  few  nurses  are  fully  equipped  to  ad- 
just the  problems  of  the  factory,  store,  plant,  etc., 
as  well  as  those  of  the  homes. 

(c)  Mental  hygiene  is  coming  more  and  more,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  soon  be  developed 
to  similar  importance  with  dental  hygiene,  nutri- 
tion work,  and  other  preventive  measures. 

3.  One  of  the  resolutions  made  was  that  training  schools 
give  a definite  course  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  tubercular 
patients,  affiliating  with  an  institution  for  tuberculosis  which 
will  lay  special  stress  on  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  more  can  be  done  to  make  these  institutions 
more  attractive  to  the  patients. 

4.  Besides  these,  every  nurse  should  know  more  about  vene- 
real diseases  and  their  control.  Should  not  a public  health  nurse, 
of  all  others,  be  able  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  venereal 
disease  and  place  it  under  treatment  and  supervision? 

5.  Could  not  training  schools  include  in  their  curricula 
courses  in  public  health  or  social  service  sufficient  to  aid  the 
students  in  deciding  their  future  line  of  work?  In  case  they 
want  public  health  they  can  always  get  more  intensive  courses 
later — like  those  offered  by  Simmons  College  or  Teachers 
College. 

6.  And,  do  all  training  schools  give  a definite  course  in 
contagious  diseases,  especially  those  affecting  children? 

Could  any  of  the  above  hurt  any  nurse  even  if  she  did  not 
choose  public  health?  But,  with  personality,  public  health  spirit, 
a well-rounded  medical  training  and  more  social  service,  could 
we  ask  for  more  to  make  a real  public  health  nurse? 
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Suggestions  for  beginners  in  the  field  of  public  health : 

1.  Select  your  work. 

2.  Learn  everything  about  it. 

3.  Look  ahead. 

4.  Don’t  do  everything  yourself. 

5.  Head  up. 

6.  Smile. 

7.  Keep  pace  with  progress. 

8.  Be  a woman — always. 

Steps  in  public  health  work: 

1 . Conservation. 

2.  Efficiency. 

3.  Effective  work. 

4.  Success. 

Some  essentials  to  success  in  public  health  work : 

1.  Devout  belief  in  your  ideal. 

2.  Perseverance. 

3.  Study  and  practice. 

4.  Hold  down  your  job — by  holding  up  the  standards  on 
which  the  job  rests. 


INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 

Leonor  A.  Field  (1915) 

The  bigness  of  the  field  of  industrial  nursing  and  the  belief 
that  qualified  nurses  need  only  be  shown  the  ideals  of  this  new 
work  make  me  eager  to  tell  every  reader  of  the  Quarterly 
exactly  what  is  included  in  the  Industrial  Nursing  Course  given 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Simmons  College. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  trained  nurse  in  industry 
was  established  in  a Vermont  marble  company.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  all  over  the  world  has  grown  enormously,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  law  was  passed  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
nurse  or  first  aider  in  any  plant  numbering  over  one  hundred  em- 
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ployees.  Although  the  number  has  increased  there  has,  un- 
fortunately, never  been  (until  this  year)  an  opportunity  to  train 
nurses  to  meet  every  emergency  and  do  intelligent  preventive 
work  in  factories  and  stores. 

The  framers  of  the  course,  now  offered  here  in  Boston  and  at 
Columbia  University,  have  endeavored  to  meet  this  crisis ; to  or- 
ganize and  standardize  nursing  in  this  branch  as  effectively  as 
has  been  done  in  all  the  other  phases  of  public  health  work. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a nurse  not  only  trained  in  medicine  and 
surgery  who  could  perhaps  “carry  on”  in  the  dispensary  and  so 
cover  the  law,  but  to  train  her  to  grasp  the  big  social  problems, 
to  be  able  to  make  her  interest  felt  not  only  in  the  one  worker 
within  the  walls  of  the  factory,  but  be  a teacher  and  guiding  in- 
fluence to  the  families  of  all  the  workers.  She  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  see  the  obvious — to  see  nothing  behind  a headache  or  loss 
of  weight  or  constant  weariness — she  must  have  a knowledge  of 
accumulative  fatigue,  of  industrial  poisons,  of  proper  sanitation, 
of  social  influences,  and  innumerable  other  working  conditions 
and  industrial  processes,  in  order  to  tie  up  the  symptoms  with  the 
right  causes  and  convince  the  employer  that  only  in  bettering  the 
industrial  environment  and  obtaining  one  hundred  per  cent  health 
can  we  hope  to  obtain  one  hundred  per  cent  efficiency. 

This  course  will  probably  be  changed  somewhat,  but  in  the  main 
it  will  comprise,  for  the  first  four  months  of  theoretical  work,  the 
following  subjects:  Applied  Physiology,  Industrial  Toxicology, 
Employment  Management,  Industrial  Administration,  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  Occupational  Clinics,  Visits  to  Representative  Fac- 
tories, Sanitation,  General  and  Individual  Sex  Hygiene,  Dietetics, 
History  of  Nursing  Education  and  Psychology. 

During  the  last  four  months,  the  time  will  be  taken  up  prin- 
cipally with  practical  work,  interspersed  with  a few  lectures  by 
men  and  women  who  are  authorities  in  their  particular  subjects, 
and  be  excursions  to  agencies  and  institutions  of  special  interest. 
The  practical  work  will  include : Observation  and  actual  work  in 
factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  social  service  instruction, 
district  nursing,  and  baby  hygiene. 

Applicants  must  hold  a bachelor’s  degree  from  an  approved 
college  or  university,  and  must  be  registered  nurses  of  approved 
hospitals.  Those  successfully  completing  the  program  will  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Simmons  College. 
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If  you  are  qualified  to  take  this  course  or  know  anyone  who 
is,  I do  hope  you  will  investigate  this  latest  opportunity  for  pioneer 
nursing,  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  unlimited  possibili- 
ties, join  the  small  but  growing  forces,  and  be  an  influential  leader 
in  this  your  chosen  profession. 


GRADUATION  SONG 

Harriet  L.  Wedgwood  (1919) 

Tune:  Materna 

O M.  G.  H.,  O M.  G.  H.,  we  lift  our  hearts  to  thee ; 

For  what  thou  art  and  long  hast  been  we  give  our  loyalty ; 

As  thou  hast  trained  and  sent  us  forth  to  serve  with  hand  and 
mind, 

So  thou  dost  serve,  O M.  G.  H.,  thy  purpose  and  mankind. 

O M.  G.  H.,  thy  standards  high  thou  still  shalt  higher  raise, 

And  still  the  works  of  thine  own  hands  shall  be  thy  highest  praise ; 
For  not  alone  by  work  done  here  within  these  dear-loved  walls, 
But  by  the  work  of  those  gone  forth  thine  honor  stands  or  falls. 

O M.  G.  H.,  dear  M.  G.  H.,  we  lift  our  hopes  to  thee, 

We  care  for  those  that  follow  us ; we  care  what  thou  shalt  be. 
Choose  nurses  well  and  train  them  well,  and  give  them  all  thy  best, 
So  shalt  thou  stand  high  as  they  stand,  in  north,  south,  east  and 
west. 

O M.  G.  H.,  our  M.  G.  H.,  we  lift  our  prayers  to  thee, 

From  Canada  to  Mexico,  from  East  to  Western  Sea. 

Be  thou  the  best,  O M.  G.  H.,  our  teacher,  mother,  friend! 

God’s  blessing  on  thee,  M.  G.  H.,  till  training  schools  shall  end. 

Note  : This  tune,  “Materna,”  is  used  to  the  hymn  beginning,  “Jerusalem, 
Our  Mother  Dear.” 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 

Annie  Simpson  Rathbone  (1897)  to  Miss  Parsons: 

Port  Hammond,  British  Columbia. 

February  24,  1920. 

Here  the  climate  is  more  like  Great  Britain  or  Northern  France. 
The  Japan  current  keeps  these  coast  lands  warm.  It  is  a bit  too 
moist,  but  it  is  a milder,  more  restful  climate  than  the  rest  of 
Canada.  It  is  nice  to  feel  that  my  home  (because  I’ve  come  to 
stay)  is  among  mountains,  and  from  my  window  I can  look  out 
to  them,  and  regard  them  now  as  my  own.  I’ve  never  had  moun- 
tains of  my  very  own  before,  you  see — but  only  have  viewed 
other  people’s  mountains  while  sojourning.  They  are  a very 
satisfying  kind  of  possession.  We  can  see  Mount  Baker  in 
Washington  State  very  plainly,  a magnificent  white  pile  against 
the  blue  sky.  Yet  it  is  quite  forty  miles  away.  From  my  window 
in  Vancouver  (where  I was  the  first  two  months),  I could  some- 
times see  it  piled  up  against  the  morning  horizon,  in  the  clear 
space  below  the  coast  fog.  It  was  over  sixty  miles  away  from 
there. 

In  this  Fraser  River  valley,  fruit  farming  and  poultry  raising 
are  largely  carried  on.  Here  they  have  five  acres  and  do  a little 
poultry  raising.  They  have  a hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
white  Leghorns — beautiful  things  they  are ! 

Miss  Rathbone  is  recovering  from  persistent  complications 
after  a mild  attack  of  influenza  and  is  here  staying  with  relatives. 
She  writes: 

“Already,  I have  a little  relief  from  symptoms,  and  enough 
strength  to  get  through  the  day  more  comfortably,  with  the 
prospect  of  storing  up  a little  to  do  more  things  tomorrow  or 
next  week.” 


Ida  R.  Graham  Ovington  (1893)  to  Miss  Parsons: 

Tampa,  Florida. 
April  16,  1920. 

We  arrived  here  last  night  after  nearly  six  weeks  on  the  east 
coast,  and  expected  to  go  across  the  bay  this  afternoon  to  St. 
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Petersburg,  but  a perfect  deluge  of  rain  is  preventing.  We  left 
New  Yory  on  the  6th  of  March,  reached  Miami  on  the  8th, 
stayed  there  until  the  12th,  then  went  to  West  Palm  Beach, 
where  we  stayed  until  the  5th  of  April.  We  liked  it  better  than 
Miami — it  is  only  half  the  size  for  one  thing — and  there  it  was 
pleasant  having  Sena  Whipple  (1893),  her  sister,  and  Ida  Shat- 
tack  (1892).  From  West  Palm  Beach  we  took  a boat  which 
goes  over  an  inland  passage — lakes,  bays,  rivers,  canals,  etc. — to 
Dayton ; that  consumed  three  days  as  the  boat  was  small  and  we 
stopped  on  shore  at  night — once  at  Fort  Prince  and  once  at  Rock- 
ledge.  At  the  latter  place  I saw  my  first  Florida  moss,  and  was 
fascinated  by  it.  Dayton  is  like  fairyland  to  me.  I never  saw 
so  many  trees — beautiful  big  live  oaks — and  each  with  this  won- 
derful swaying  moss.  The  river  trip  was  interesting,  especially 
the  last  day  after  we  left  the  Indian  River,  which  is  wider — seven 
miles  in  one  place — and  came  to  the  narrower  part.  There  are 
two  or  three  Government  Reservations,  and  we  saw  many  won- 
derful birds.  The  great  blue  heron  is  a magnificent  bird — and  the 
snowy  egret  is  lovely — and  the  absurd  pelican  was  everywhere — 
hundreds  on  little  sand  bars  all  taking  flight  as  we  approached. 

We  will  be  in  Florida  the  rest  of  the  month.  After  leaving 
Clearwater  we  want  to  go  to  St.  Augustine  and  vicinity — then  stop 
at  Charleston,  and  two  or  three  places  in  Virginia,  which  will 
take  about  two  weeks  longer.  I am  trying  in  so  far  as  I can  to 
observe  the  negro  and  his  condition  here,  and  from  what  I have 
seen  I should  judge  that  aside  from  segregation,  he  is  not  so 
badly  off  in  Florida  as  in  some  of  the  southern  states. 


Mary  May  Pickering  (1916)  to  Miss  Parsons: 

San  Francisco  Hospital. 

May  3,  1920. 

You  would  have  been  delighted  if  you  could  have  been  here 
last  week  and  seen  Miss  Gammon’s  public  demonstrations  with 
her  probationers.  She  had  two — one  in  the  morning  for  the  visit- 
ing chiefs  and  another  for  nurses  from  other  hospitals.  In  all 
there  must  have  been  more  than  a hundred  people  who  witnessed 
one  or  more  demonstrations.  They  seemed  very  much  pleased, 
and  from  every  side  since  we  have  heard  very  nice  things  said 
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about  the  instruction  and  the  results  being  obtained.  Miss  Dibblee’s 
work  cannot  show  so  much  of  course,  because  it  is  theoretical, 
but  we  who  know  what  it  was  when  she  took  hold  of  it  realize 
what  she  has  accomplished;  it  can  be  seen  clearly  too,  in  the 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  their  work.  If  they  could  just 
keep  it  up  for  the  next  five  years  this  school  would  be  the  best 
on  the  coast. 


Sarah  S.  Riddell  to  Miss  Parsons: 

St.  Joseph  Sanatorium,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

May  3,  1920. 

I have  been  in  this  sanatorium  for  two  years  and  while  I have 
not  greatly  improved  I still  have  considerable  resistance  to  the 
disease.  I went  to  Saranac  Lake  in  1911  with  tuberculosis  and 
ever  since  have  been  “chasing  the  cure.”  I can’t  seem  to  get 
cured,  but  my  trouble  spreads  very  slowly,  and  at  present  I am 
considered  quiescent.  I expect  to  leave  here  early  in  June  for 
Colorado  Springs,  where  it  is  much  cooler  and  more  comfortable 
in  summer.  You  ask  about  Albuquerque.  To  many  people  who 
come  here  from  eastern  cities  it  is  very  attractive  and  interesting 
from  the  first,  but  it  has  taken  me  fully  two  years  to  feel  any 
charm  whatsoever.  At  first  it  was  just  a very  dirty,  dim-colored, 
barren  town,  mostly  mesa  with  oceans  of  sand,  sagebush,  and 
cactus  and  endless  wind  storms,  but  at  last  I can  truthfully  say 
that  I do  find  a certain  charm  here  in  spite  of  many  disagreeable 
features.  I think  perhaps  it  is  this  everlasting  sunshine  which  has 
converted  me.  It  is  indeed  a vast  region  of  sunshine  and  desert, 
and  the  Indians  in  their  picturesque  costumes  add  greatly  to  the 
quaintness  of  the  town.  I have  visited  three  of  the  pueblos  in  New 
Mexico  all  with  a population  of  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  In- 
dians, and  I find  their  native  dress,  their  ancient  laws,  and  customs, 
their  pagan  religious  rites,  all  very  interesting,  even  fascinating. 
There  are  altogether  eighteen  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  with  a total 
population  of  about  ten  thousand  Indians.  It  is  all  very  interest- 
ing to  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  Indian  except  what  is 
gleaned  from  an  American  history  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s 
“Ramona.”  The  Pueblo  Indian  does  not  take  kindly  to  our  pres- 
ent day  American  civilization  and  bitterly  resents  our  govern- 
ment’s attitude  in  regard  to  education  and  native  dress.  Even 
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the  graduates  of  Carlisle  return  to  their  pueblos  and  refuse  to 
conform  in  any  way  to  the  modern  ideas  of  living.  And  when 
one  has  seen  them  living  their  communal  life  in  such  a healthy, 
happy  fashion,  one  does  sympathize  with  their  point  of  view 
and  wish  that  the  government  would  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
develop  along  native  lines. 


Elizabeth  I.  Hansen  (1915)  to  Miss  Parsons: 

McLeod  Hospital,  Chunnakam,  Ceylon,  Asia. 

February  8,  1920. 

I am  in  the  most  curious  hospital  you  could  imagine.  A Scotch 
lady  doctor  opened  this  hospital  and  has  built  up  the  work  single 
handed  for  the  past  twenty-two  years.  Of  course  she  has  had 
native  helpers.  But  she  has  never  had  a trained  nurse  (except 
for  a period  of  one  and  one-half  years  and  that  ten  years 
ago).  Now,  of  course,  we  all  know  a doctor  may  be  a fine  M.D. 
but  know  not  much  about  nursing — or  about  nursing  of  these 
days,  when  over  twenty  years  ago  methods  were  quite  different. 
I wish  I could  picture  to  you  conditions.  A group  of  seven  one- 
story  buildings  for  patients  in  a rectangle  covering  about  twelve 
acres.  In  the  center  are  kitchens  for  the  patients,  and  on  the 
outside  are  latrines.  Each  patient  brings  her  own  cook,  and 
her  own  cook  cooks  her  food.  There  is  a small  kitchen  for  each 
patient.  These  small  kitchens  are  in  several  long  rows,  and  we 
furnish  each  patient  with  a padlock  and  key  for  her  kitchen, 
which  she  returns  to  the  office  when  she  goes  home.  Imagine  a hos- 
pital in  the  tropics  where  it  is  always  summer,  and  where  there  is 
not  even  a fireplace,  as  it  is  not  needed ; where  the  patients  never 
were  washed  until  they  were  able  to  get  out  of  bed  and  sit  in 
a chair  and  have  twenty  to  forty  buckets  of  water  poured 
over  them.  That  is  taking  a bath  in  this  country!  You  will  not 
wonder  that  in  looking  around  the  hospital  to  see  what  was 
most  needful  to  teach  the  nurses,  I immediately  thought  of  bed 
baths.  So  I asked  the  doctor.  “Yes,”  she  said.  “Go  ahead, 
by  all  means,  teach  them  anything  you  think  they  need  to  know, 
for  I have  not  had  time.”  And  with  an  average  of  seventy-five 
in-patients  all  the  year  round,  of  course  the  doctor  had  not  had 
time,  even  had  she  known  how.  Then  my  troubles  began.  In 
the  first  place,  the  nurses  did  not  believe  in  washing  the  body 
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when  sick;  in  the  second  place,  the  patients  did  not  want  to  be 
washed  when  sick.  So  try  to  imagine  what  I was  up  against. 
I tried  all  sorts  of  schemes.  It  would  take  too  long  to  write  in 
detail  about  them  all — but  finally  we  lit  upon  this  scheme.  When 
a patient  had  high  fever,  104  to  106  degrees,  etc.,  we  told  the  pa- 
tient’s relatives  (who  by  the  way  are  always  here;  for  they  won’t 
leave  their  friends  alone  to  our  mercies),  that  this  was  a new 
method  to  bring  down  the  fever.  Then  sometimes  they  would 
let  me  bathe  the  patient.  And  as  they  saw  that  the  patient  slept 
and  rested  after  the  bath,  and  the  nurses  saw  that  the  fever  really 
did  become  lower,  gradually  I have  succeeded  in  getting  sponge 
baths  given  to  bring  down  the  temperature.  In  rare  cases,  and 
where  the  patient  is  an  educated  person,  I have  given  three 
baths  a day,  but  I don’t  really  ever  expect  to  be  able  to  get  one 
given  at  night. 

After  three  and  one-half  years  of  hard  work,  I can  now  once 
in  a while  get  a bath  given  for  the  sake  of  making  the  patient 
clean.  Orientals  are  full  of  superstitions  and  fears  and  one  has 
to  learn  gradually  how  to  allay  these  fears,  which  are  as  real 
to  the  patient  as  they  seem  foolish  to  us.  For  instance:  you 
can  never  get  a patient  to  take  a cathartic  if  it  rains,  or  any  time 
except  before  she  has  eaten  in  the  morning,  or  if  it  is  an  unlucky 
day,  or  if  she  has  had  a premonition.  Then  again,  we  had  a very 
sick  patient  come  to  the  hospital  one  day — high  temperature, 
puerperal  septicemia  following  delivery  at  home  by  a dirty  native 
midwife.  The  doctor  wanted  her  to  have  douches.  The  patient 
was  too  sick  to  care  much  what  was  done,  but  the  patient’s 
mother  was  sure  “insult  was  heaped  upon  injury”  when  the 
nurse  wanted  to  douche  her  after  giving  an  enema.  So  I went 
and  tried  to  reason  with  the  grandmother  something  after  this 
fashion:  “Why  do  you  object?”  “She  has  been  washed  once, 
and  the  bowels  moved  and  now  if  they  put  in  any  more  water, 
it  will  all  go  inside  and  never  come  out.”  And  she  would  not 
(emphatically)  allow  any  such  doings  to  her  daughter!  So  I 
got  the  nurse  to  get  another  douche  ready,  and  placed  the  douche 
can  and  solemnly  promised  the  grandmother  that  every  drop  of 
water  would  run  out  and  told  her  to  watch  it  coming  back  into 
the  bed  pan.  She  finally  allowed  me  to  do  it,  for  they  do  have 
more  confidence  in  a white  than  a black  face.  Then  I had  to 
spend  another  fifteen  minutes  trying  to  persuade  her  that  the 
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nurse  could  do  it  as  well  as  I,  and  that  the  doctor  (the  great  lady) 
wanted  it  done  three  times  a day. 

When  I came  here  practically  every  patient  who  had  pneu- 
monia or  typhoid,  had  enlarged  Parotid  glands  that  had  to  be 
opened.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  washing  the  mouth.  Here 
again  the  nurses  were  an  obstacle.  They  did  not  want  to  do  it ; 
but  rarely  did  the  patients  object  to  this.  The  doctor,  herself, 
was  a little  skeptical  as  to  my  assurance  that  these  abscesses  were 
unnecessary,  but  said  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  mouths  clean,  it 
would  do  no  harm  anyway.  So  I went  ahead — and  dear  me,  I 
thought  I had  seen  dirty  typhoid  mouths  at  home;  but  I must 
say  I never  saw  anything  like  these.  I have  , had  better  success 
than  I dreamed  of,  and  for  the  past  year  not  a single  typhoid  or 
pneumonia  patient  has  had  enlarged  glands  that  needed  opening. 
We  had  a few  who  had  abscesses  started  before  admission.  Now 
the  nurses  wash  the  tongue  and  teeth  (a  la  Miss  MacCrae)  three 
times  a day.  We  have  no  sprays  (a  la  M.G.H.),  but  that  is  a 
trifle,  and  the  mouth  can  be  kept  clean  without. 

Sometimes  it  seems  I have  accomplished  so  little.  I see  so 
much  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  one  pair  of  hands  and  feet  can’t 
be  everywhere  at  the  same  time.  We  have  about  five  hundred 
babies  born  here  every  year,  with  never  a sterile  thing,  only 
ordinary  cleanliness.  I was  terribly  shocked  at  first — but  one  can 
get  used  to  lots  of  shocking  things.  In  fact,  one  has  to  when  the 
doctor  doesn’t  want  things  different. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Mary  Rogers  (M.G.H.  1911,  I think) 
is  nursing  superintendent  in  Madura,  India.  I see  her  every 
holiday  season  in  April.  We  both  go  to  the  same  hill  station  for 
a rest  in  the  hot  season.  April  and  May  are  our  hottest  months. 


REPORT  OF  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  has  had  eleven  applica- 
tions, four  of  which  are  members. 

In  June,  1919,  it  was  voted  to  send  blanks  containing  informa- 
tion concerning  the  organization  with  one  group  of  Quarterlies. 
This  proved  very  successful  as  it  was  after  that  our  applications 
for  membership  came.  At  a later  meeting,  it  was  decided  that 
it  was  a little  better  method  to  have  a certificate  of  health  for 
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the  applicants,  so  the  Secretary  wrote  personal  notes  to  this 
effect,  that  has  received  as  yet  but  four  candidates. 

The  Association  has  paid  in  all  forty-nine  weeks’  benefits, 
amounting  to  $490. 

We  deeply  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Mary  Lynch,  a charter 
member;  a letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Association  was  sent  to 
her  sister. 

During  the  year  it  became  necessary  for  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sullivan,  to  resign  on  account  of  attending  Columbia 
University  and  Miss  Frances  Ladd  was  elected  Secretary  pro  tern. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  it  became  neces- 
sary to  elect  a new  Secretary,  and  three  members  for  the  Exec- 
utive Committee.  The  names  of  whom  I have  submitted  in  a 
previous  report. 

In  closing  I should  not  like  to  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Association  has  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  to  be  up  to  date  one 
must  conduct  the  fashionable  drive  for  money  and  membership. 

A fair  and  party  was  planned  to  be  held  near  Easter,  but  as 
the  time  came  it  was  found  that  a similar  affair  had  been  planned 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund  and  inasmuch  as  we 
were  afraid  of  detracting  from  that,  we  withdrew  until  some 
future  date. 

Trusting  that  next  year  will  show  a larger  increase  in  mem- 
bership and  that  the  nurses  will  come  to  regard  the  Association 
more  as  a business  proposition  and  to  know  that  it  is  in  no  way 
charity,  we  will  hope  eventually  for  a report  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Alumnae. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frances  C.  Ladd  (1911). 


A Report  of  Chicago  Lying-In— Social  Service 
July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919 


Number  of  calls 6,967 

Number  of  interviews 8,153 

Organizations  to  which  we  have  referred  cases 51 

Organizations  referring  cases  to  us 70 

Cases  we  have  referred 1,187 

Cases  referred  to  us 602 
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Number  of  articles  distributed  (clothing,  bedding,  etc.)  7,304 


Number  of  baby  clothes  distributed 5,420 

Cash  disbursed  to  special  family $64.00 

Emergency  relief  (Dentistry,  Medicine,  etc.)  52.79 


Twelve  different  societies  have  done  sewing  for  us,  enabling 
us  to  supply  destitute  mothers  with  clothing  for  their  babies. 

Our  milk  fund  has  enabled  us  to  send  milk  to  a hundred  and 
forty  families,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  by  this  means 
we  have  been  able  to  save  the  mother’s  life  in  some  instances, 
and  in  others  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  regain  her  strength, 
and  care  for  her  family  properly,  instead  of  remaining  weak  and 
incapable  of  work  for  a long  period  of  time. 

Besides  this  work  there  was  a Loan  Fund  which  saved  many  a 
needy  family  from  financial  embarrassment. 

Ella  M.  Allen  (1887). 


Report  of  Endowment  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged  $6,826.06 

March  1,  to  June  1,  1920. 

Louise  S.  Zutter  (1913)  25.00 

Lillian  D.  Balboni  (1910)  25.00 

Clare  Dennison  (1918)  5.00 

Pauline  Dolliver  (1889)  100.00 

Elizabeth  Conway  (1894)  20.00 

Alma  Maddocks  (1907)  10.00 

Frances  C.  West  (1906)  10.00 

Anne  Clark  (1898)  10.00 

Frances  C.  Daily  (1907)  10.00 

Jessie  E.  Grant  (1906)  10.00 

Annie  Fletcher  (1892)  5.00 

Dorothea  Maclnnis  (1916)  5.00 

R.  Louise  Metcalf  (1920) 75.00 

Total  $7,136.06 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Mile.  Isabelle  Ramy  and  Mile.  Madeleine  Bansa,  graduate  nurses 
from  Brussels,  Belgium,  spent  a week  as  guests  of  the  school 
while  they  visited  hospital  departments  and  other  institutions. 
They  have  been  studying  public  health  and  social  service  in 
New  York,  and  are  preparing  themselves  to  take  charge  of  a 
children’s  hospital  in  which  their  Queen  is  interested.  They  were 
charming  guests  and  we  parted  from  them  with  reluctance. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Florence  M.  Everett  (1917)  to  Dr. 
Charles  Williams  was  recently  announced. 

Annie  M.  Robertson  (1910)  poured  at  a tea  given  by 
Mrs. . Williams  for  Miss  Everett,  May  15,  at  Walnut  Place, 
Brookline. 

Margaret  S.  Belyea  (1906)  has  gone  back  to  Butler  Hospital, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  as  superintendent  of  the  training  school. 

The  centenary  of  Florence  Nightingale’s  birth  was  celebrated 
at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  May  12.  Dr.  Harvey  Cush- 
ing presided  at  the  exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  Amphitheater. 
Dr.  Maude  Abbott  of  Montreal  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
gave  a very  interesting  illustrated  talk  about  the  life  and  work 
of  Miss  Nightingale.  Dr.  Viets  exhibited  a collection  of  photo- 
graphs and  books.  Miss  C.  M.  Hall  spoke  of  Miss  Nightingale’s 
preparation  for  her  work,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Parsons  applied  Miss 
Nightingale’s  principles  to  present  day  nursing  problems. 

A large  audience  was  present. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Washburn  and  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall  have  been  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Rockefeller  Committee  to  investigate 
the  problem  of  training  hospital  superintendents. 

Miss  Helen  Wood  is  a member  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  system  of  educating  nurses.  Five  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  which 
has  been  investigating  the  methods  of  training  public  health 
nurses. 
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The  Alice  in  Wonderland  Party  for  raising  money  for  the 
Endowment  Fund  was  a great  success.  Clare  Dennison  (1918), 
who  suggested  the  idea  and  worked  very  hard  to  put  it  through, 
deserves  great  credit  for  a very  original  entertainment.  Con- 
stance Bigelow  (1920)  and  Virginia  Lashley  (1920)  painted 
some  very  attractive  posters  that  sold  at  auction  and  netted  $60. 

Maud  H.  Roscoe  (1908)  has  supervision  of  an  attractive  rest 
house  for  nervously  tired  or  convalescent  people  called  “The 
Homestead,”  Weld  Street,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Leonor  A.  Field  (1915)  and  Maude  Barton  (1917)  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  industrial  nursing,  which  has  been  given 
for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  the  Public  Health  School 
of  Nursing  affiliated  with  Harvard  Medical  School  of  Industrial 
Hygiene  and  Simmons  College.  They  will  receive  their  B.S. 
degrees  June  14. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  spoke  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Alle- 

!gany  General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  during  the  latter  part  of 
May. 

Helen  Boylston  (1917)  and  Katherine  Van  Buskirk  (1917) 
sail  once  more  across  the  ocean  to  do  service  with  the  Red  Cross, 
both  having  previously  served  a year  and  a half  with  the  Harvard 
Unit  in  France. 

Marie  Adeline  Huber  (1914)  was  married  to  Dr.  Homer 
Alfred  Hansen  on  April  27,  in  a most  romantic  setting  and  un- 
usual manner,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hansen  will 
be  at  home  after  July  1,  at  Mount  of  Olives,  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

Mary  A.  MacKenzie  (1901)  is  in  an  insurance  office,  Denver, 
Colo. 

I 

Lucy  Thomas  Drake  (1892)  is  taking  a much  needed  rest  vis- 
iting California,  after  doing  private  nursing  in  Washington,  D.C., 
i writes  Josephine  F.  Drew  (1889),  who  is  doing  private  nursing 
in  Los  Angeles. 
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Carrie  Tamkins  Banta  (1915)  was  married  to  Mr.  Lewis  Freer 
Kinley  the  8th  of  April  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Congratulations  are  extended  to  Josephine  Mulville  (1913) 
on  the  successful  graduation  from  the  Framingham  hospital  of 
nine  of  her  student  nurses. 

Elizabeth  Vicery  Evans  (1901)  was  a patient  in  the  Phillips 
House,  where  she  was  under  observation  for  a few  days. 


Recognition  From  The  French  Government  For 
Margaret  Stevenson  (1890) 

Fonde  en  1879 
PARIS 

Argus  de  la  Pjresse 

Chateau-Thierry. — La  reconnaissance  frangaise  — The  silver 
medal  of  the  Reconnaissance  frangaise  is  conferred  on  Miss  Mar- 
garet Stevenson  of  America,  Directress  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Devastated  Regions  of  France  at  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Vieils-Maisons,  who  has  shown  great  devotion  and  complete 
self-forgetfulness  in  her  care  of  wounded  soldiers  and  of  the 
civil  population.  She  directed  relief  activities  during  the  offen- 
sive of  1918  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Vieils  Maisons,  where  four 
thousand  refugees  were  cared  for. 

Translated  by  Sara  E.  Persons. 


SPRING  MIGRATIONS 

Margaret  Henderson  (1913)  is  substituting  in  the  Training 
School  office. 

Helen  Nevison  (1913),  Superintendent  of  the  J.  B.  Thomas 
Hospital,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Miriam  Curtis  (1918),  Executive  Assistant  at  the  New  Haven 
Hospital,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Dora  M.  Clark  ( 191 1 ) and  Rose  Butler  (1905)  have  completed 
the  eight  months'  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  Miss  Butler 
unfortunately  is  ill,  but  will  recover  soon,  we  expect  and  hope. 

Janet  R.  Ottley  (1917)  is  to  open  a Social  Service  Depart- 
ment at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Frances  Ladd  (1911),  Superintendent,  Faulkner  Hospital,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Mass. 

Ruth  S.  Tyler  (1916),  Anaesthetist,  New  England  Baptist  Hos- 
pital, Roxbury,  Mass. 

Carrie  M.  Hall  spoke  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Alle- 
gany General  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh,  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Elizabeth  Agnes  Rae  (1916),  Supervisor,  Household  Nursing 
Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  May  Pickering  (1916),  Assistant  Superintendent,  Uni- 
vesity  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  July  1. 

Jessie  A.  Clarke  (1910),  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Ohio  Val- 
ley General  Hospital,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mildred  H.  Banta  (1915),  New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Edith  Hamlin  Smith  (1914)  visited  the  hospital  recently. 

Harriet  M.  Phalen  (1912)  has  recovered  from  a severe  ill- 
ness which  she  contracted  while  nursing  influenza  patients. 

Sophia  T.  Eastman  (1918)  gave  a tea  for  Edna  Harrison  Jones 
(1910)  recently. 

Olga  Olsen  (1915),  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Public 
Health  Hospital,  Parker  Hill,  Roxbury.  Helen  Bates  Haines 
(ex-base  hospital  number  six)  is  also  in  this  department. 

Eva  Waldron  (1911),  Public  Health  nursing  at  Dover,  N.  H. 

Glee  Marshall  (1914)  as  a Red  Cross  nurse  is  in  a State 
Venereal  Clinic  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses  offers,  to  a limited  number  of  candidates,  a four  months’ 
course,  leading  to  a certificate  for  private  nursing. 
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Elizabeth  Pumphrey  (1918)  is  at  the  Phillips  House  with  a 
patient  from  Baltimore. 

Marion  Atwood  (1919)  has  accepted  a position  as  Head 
Nurse  at  the  Fordham  Hospital,  New  York. 

Mae  Coloton  (1919),  Assistant  Superintendent,  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Caroline  T.  Wolfe,  Grace  Van  Allen,  Katherine  J.  Thomas, 
Esther  A.  Rothery  (all  1919)  are  employed  in  the  Phillips  House. 

Madeleine  M.  Schroeder  (1919)  has  accepted  a position  as 
Head  Nurse,  Out-Patient  Department,  Memorial  Hospital,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I. 

Jessie  H.  McCaskill  has  returned  from  Florida  and  resumes 
charge  of  Ward  A. 

Margaret  E.  Macfarlane  (1919),  Anaesthetizer,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital. 

Ruth  N.  Learned  (1919),  Head  Nurse,  Fordham  Hospital, 
New  York. 

Elizabeth  O.  R.  Brown  (1919)  made  a short  visit  at  the  hos- 
pital on  her  way  to  Virginia,  where  she  is  to  do  public  health  work. 
She  recently  completed  a post-graduate  course  under  the  Vic- 
torian Order  of  Nurses. 

Sally  M.  Craighill  (1919)  is  at  home  for  the  summer. 

Elizabeth  W.  Thompson  (1918),  Ruth  G.  Morgan  (1918), 
Hazel  Gammon  (1916),  and  Charlotte  M.  Perry  (1892)  are 
going  to  take  a summer  course  at  Teachers  College,  New  York. 

Edith  S.  Stables  (1918),  Head  Nurse,  Ward  31. 

Ruth  L.  Crowell  (1918)  is  taking  an  administration  course  at 
the  Cambridge  Hospital  with  Josephine  Thurlow,  as  preparation 
for  the  superintendency  of  her  home  hospital. 

Helen  R.  Lade  (1918)  is  Industrial  Nurse  in  the  Personnel 
Department,  Employment  Management,  of  Roger  I.  Babson’s 
Statistical  Bureau,  Wellesley. 
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Extracts  of  letter  of  Pauline  Gatzman  to  Miss  Parsons 

I wish  you  might  have  gone  with  us  to  Marie  Huber’s  wed- 
ding— the  one  really  perfect  wedding  I have  ever  seen.  We 
started  early  and  at  eight  o’clock  parked  the  cars  at  the  mouth  of 
Tujunga  Canyon  and  went  from  there  by  horse  or  by  tally-ho, 
according  to  our  choice,  nine  miles  up  the  canyon,  fording  the 
stream  as  it  crossed  and  recrossed  the  canyon,  and  by  way  of 
great  generosity  letting  the  horses  nibble  wild  flowers  along  the 
way. 

At  Marie’s  “cabin,”  which  is  like  anybody  else’s  “house,”  but 
in  a marvelous  place  in  the  mountains,  we  were  received  by 
Marie,  her  mother,  her  lord  and  master,  and  her  brother  and  his 
family — and  the  greatest  thrill  up  to  that  time  was  to  see  the 
tally-ho  with  four  white  horses  come  dashing  through  the  gate, 
where  the  Japanese  boy  stood  bowing  a welcome,  and  to  hear 
the  bugler  call  echoes  from  the  cliff  sides  of  the  canyon. 

Then  after  the  guests  had  been  refreshed,  they  were  all  mounted 
on  horseback,  except  a very  few  for  whom  the  trip  might  have 
been  too  hard,  and  the  most  joyous  wedding  party  you  can 
imagine  set  out  on  the  three  miles  of  trail  that  led  up  to  the 
place  Marie  had  chosen  for  the  ceremony.  And  that  place  couldn’t 
be  described.  You  would  have  to  see  it,  and  I hope  you  will 
some  day,  to  see  how  right  in  the  out  of  doors  a spot  could  be  a 
perfect  altar  and  chancel.  The  rock  cliff  of  the  canyon  rose  up 
very  high  and  steep,  with  here  and  there  good-sized  trees  clinging 
to  the  cliff  as  if  to  emphasize  its  height  above  the  curving,  fern- 
covered  grotto.  And  the  canyon  was  full  of  the  music  of  the 
birds  and  the  brook  and  the  trees,  and  the  very  sunshine  seemed 
to  have  music  in  it. 

The  minister,  on  horseback,  had  his  back  to  the  fern  grotto  wall, 
and  Mrs.  Huber  and  Mr.  Huber  were  at  his  left  and  three  brides- 
maids at  his  right,  and  all  the  guests  in  a group  waiting,  when 
Marie  and  Dr.  Hansen  on  their  two  beautiful  horses  came  dash- 
ing up  and  drew  rein  before  the  minister.  The  service  was  the 
simplest  and  most  beautiful  consecration  of  a union,  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  the  glory  of  the  place. 

Then  we  rode  back  over  the  trail  to  the  house,  and  there  under 
the  trees  was  a long  table  spread  for  the  wedding  breakfast. 

The  whole  day  was  an  inspiration  and  will  always  be,  as  we 
think  back  over  it.  It  was  entirely  free  from  the  little  squeaky 
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formalities  of  a usual  wedding,  and  instead  it  seemed  to  take 
on  the  immensity  of  the  air  and  sunshine  and  out  of  doors ; and 
the  wedding  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  Marie’s  ring  engraved 
with  a beautiful  fern  design,  suggesting  the  grotto,  were  all  parts 
of  the  wonderful  harmony  of  it  all. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 

The  General  Committee  respectfully  recommends  that  Candy 
Circles  be  formed  among  our  graduates  and  their  friends  to  pro- 
vide home  made  candy  for  our  various  sales  and  functions.  Cake 
and  other  appropriate  edibles  may  be  included  if  desired. 

Will  chairmen  of  such  circles  kindly  send  names  and  addresses 
to  Miss  Sophia  T.  Eastman. 

The  preserving  season  has  commenced.  Will  our  graduates 
and  friends  kindly  proceed  at  once  to  secure  the  promise  of 
canned  fruit,  jellies,  marmalade,  and  relishes  for  our  Bazaar  in 
the  fall. 

For  this  Bazaar  we  shall  need  many,  many  things  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  months  ahead  of  us  will  give  ample  time  for  their  manu- 
facture and  collection. 

The  coming  together  of  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion on  last  February,  the  14th,  was  such  a delightful  occasion  that 
the  General  Committee  proposes  that  each  anniversary  be  cel- 
ebrated with  an  “In-Gathering”  and  with  appropriate  ceremony  to 
pour  out  the  actual  treasure  accumulated  through  the  year  or 
given  at  this  time. 

Who  will  have  “In-Gathering”  parties  ? And  may  we  not  hope 
to  have  glowing  accounts  of  how  the  money  was  raised,  also  of 
outdoor  parties  and  teas  that  will  make  the  summer  months  most 
enjoyable. 

Our  married  graduates  could  be  so  helpful  in  this  way. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ellis, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  the  Fair  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and  health 
by 

Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the 

the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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Veuve  Chaff ard 


PURE 

OLIVE 

OIL 


BOTTLED 

IN 

FRANCE 


In 

Honest 

Bottles 


“ CHOISA  ” 

CEYLON  TEA 


Rich — Pure — Fragrant 


S.  S.  Pierce  Co.  .ixs,  boston 


Whenever  Tired,  Over-worked  and  Nervous 

DRINK 


THE  ORIGINAL 


STRENGTHENS , REFRESHES 

Especially  useful  to  the  nursing  profession  when  on  tedious  night  duty 
and  as  a “pick-me-up”  between  meals.  Its  convenience  is  a boon  to 
the  ever  busy  nurse  whether  preparing  “Horlick’s”  for  herself  or  for 
j her  patient. 

AVOID  IMITATIONS 


,^:sy  i . ; . -t  ••  ^ 

Quarterly,  Record 

of  the 


Sally  M.  Johnson 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


Probably  there  has  been  no  period  in  the  history  of  our  train- 
ing school  more  significant  than  the  past  decade;  and  although 
it  is  with  great  regret  that  we  mark  its  close  wih  the  resignation 
of  our  beloved  Superintendent,  we  rejoice  at  this  time  in  a 
consciousness  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under  her  leader- 
ship. 

Miss  Parsons'  contributions  to  nursing  have  been  much  greater 
than  her  administration  of  one  training  school.  Her  work  in  the 
State  Nurses’  Association,  as  president  of  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  Education,  as  chief  nurse  of  our  own  Base  Hospital 
in  France,  and  her  efforts  in  Washington  last  summer  in  legis- 
lative matters  concerned  with  nursing,  have  made  her  a con- 
spicuous leader  (in  the  nursing  world ; and  our  graduates  through- 
out the  country  have  felt  a personal  pride  at  every  reference  in 
nursing  circles  to  “Miss  Parsons  of  the  Massachusetts  General.” 
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This  reaction  is  felt  not  only  among  our  alumnae,  but  among 
the  undergraduates,  resulting  in  the  fact  that  probably  few 
graduating  seniors  from  training  schools  are  more  intelligently 
informed  and  interested  in  nursing  affairs  in  the  world  at  large 
than  are  those  nurses  receiving  their  diplomas  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

Our  training  school  has  always  been  among  the  more  promi- 
nent schools  of  the  country  because  of  its  size,  its  age  and  the 
history  of  the  hospital.  But  that  it  has  held  this  prominence  in 
the  past  ten  years  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  our  graduates 
whose  inspiration  and  preparation  have  come  from  their  Alma 
Mater.  That  an  unusually  large  number  of  younger  graduates 
are  holding  positions  of  responsibility  is  due  to  Miss  Parsons’ 
personal  interest  in  them — an  interest  which  includes  nurses 
who  graduated  before  she  took  the  school,  as  well  as  to  her 
own  pupils.  Hers  is  an  unusual  personality  that  in  a large 
school  of  over  two  hundred  pupils  could  estimate  a students’ 
ability  and  potentialities,  and  take  the  time  and  thought  to  try 
to  prepare  that  pupil,  not  merely  to  accomplish  her  three  years 
of  training  and  receive  her  diploma,  but  to  later  take  up  that 
line  of  work  for  which  she  is  personally  best  fitted. 

Many  are  the  graduates,  recent  and  older,  who  can  testify  to 
the  time  and  sympathy  Miss  Parsons  has  given  them  when  they 
sought  her  advice.  Any  who  have  known  the  routine  of  the 
training  school  office  have  known  what  a very  busy  place  it 
always  is ; and  yet  the  busy  superintendent  has  always  found  the 
time  to  talk  with  any  nurse  who  came  to  her  seeking  counsel. 
And  those  of  us  who  have  received  her  advice  have  felt  a 
strength  for  our  undertaking,  because  we  knew  her  helping  hand 
was  always  ready  to  aid  us,  and  her  interest  did  not  cease  as 
the  door  closed  upon  us  and  opened  for  another. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  that  nurses  who  have  worked  closely 
with  Miss  Parsons  have  learned  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  optimism  and  faith  in  human  nature.  These  two  char- 
acteristics of  hers  have  always  been  conspicuous  in  her  own 
judgments,  in  her  advice  to  others,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  wjith 
which  her  graduates  have  gone  out  into  nursing  fields. 
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We  shall  miss  Miss  Parsons  at  the  helm  of  our  training 
school;  but  her  spirit  will  be  always  there,  for  her  interest  in 
its  progress  has  been  too  vital  a matter  in  her  own  life  to  be 
given  up.  The  organization  which  she  has  built  up  must  stand ; 
the  endowment  fund  which  was  conceived  by  her  love  for  her 
own  school,  and  was  launched  by  her  own  generous  contribution, 
will  be  the  school’s  foundation  for  the  future.  That  her  spirit 
will  carry  on  without  a break  is  assured  in  the  choice  of  her 
successor;  for  Miss  Johnson  was  not  only  a pupil  and  later  an 
assistant  of  Miss  Parsons,  but  has  been  in  close  touch  wfith  her 
ever  since  leaving  the  Hospital,  and  is  exceptionally  well  fitted 
to  carry  on  the  administration  and  hold  up  the  ideals  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Tralining  School. 


Sally  M.  Johnson  (1910),  who  is  to  succeed  Sara  E.  Parsons 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  was  originally  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, her  home  being  near  Hartford.  A New  Englander  by 
birth  and  training,  she  embodies  as  such  the  most  praiseworthy 
traits  in  her  character.  With  a keen  intelligence,  a high  sense 
of  personal  duty  and  a noble  idea  of  service  to  a marked  degree, 
relieved,  however,  by  a delightful  sense  of  humor,  Miss  Johnson 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  office. 

Before  entering  the  training  school  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Miss  Johnson  taught  school  for  a few  years.  After 
graduation  in  1910  she  went  to  the  New  Bedford  Hospital  as 
Instructor.  When  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  was  ready 
to  start  its  training  school,  together  with  Miss  Hall  she  helped 
organize  it,  acting  at  first  as  Instructor  and  later  as  Assistant. 
From  there  she  went  for  three  years  to  the  Albany  Hospital, 
Albany,  New  York,  to  reorganize  the  training  school.  After  ten 
years  of  successful  accomplishments  Miss  Johnson  Will  come 
back  to  her  Alma  Mater  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Although  we  all  deeply  regret  that  Miss  Parsons  is  leaving  a 
place  so  greatly  enriched  by  her  wisdom,  experience  and  per- 
sonality, we  are  pleased  that  her  position  is  to  be  filled  by  so 
competent  a successor. 
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One  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  year  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  shortage  of  pupil  nurses  in  our  Schools  of  Nursing. 
There  are  but  few  schools  in  the  country  which  have  not  felt 
this  shortage  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Many  schools  have  felt 
it  very  acutely. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  national  organiza- 
tions since  establishing  themselves  in  permanent  headquarters 
in  New  York,  is  a movement  to  assist  in  recruiting  pupils  for 
Schools  of  Nursing  all  over  the  country.  The  Department  of 
Nursing  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  also  cooperating  with  our 
National  organization. 

The  plan  is  to  bring  every  community  face  to  face  with  the 
acute  shortage  of  graduate  nurses;  to  point  out  that  the  most 
lasting  means  of  correcting  this  condition  is  to  recruit  students 
for  Training  schools  and  to  distribute  information  regarding 
nursing  education  and  opportunities  open  to  the  graduates  of  the 
profession. 

In  order  to  conduct  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  that  each  com- 
munity organize  a Student  Nurse  Recruiting  Committee.  This 
Committee  should  have  representation  from  Red  Cross  Chapters, 
Governing  and  Auxiliary  Boards  of  hospitals,  Hospital  and 
Training  School  Superintendents,  local  medical  and  nursing  or- 
ganizations, physicians,  Boards  of  Education,  Press,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Women’s  Clubs.  It  is  believed  that  this  offers 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  presenting  the  questions  of  proper 
standards  of  nursing  education,  and  community  responsibility, 
therefore,  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  country.  This  Committee 
has  an  opportunity  to  give  the  greatest  publidiy  to  the  needs  of 
the  public  for  well  trained  nurses  in  every  field  of  nursing  work, 
and  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  membership  in  this  profes- 
sion. 

Publicity  material  has  been  prepared  by  the  Headquarters  of 
the  National  Nursing  Committee,  and  may  be  obtained  at  cost 
through  Red  Cross  divisions  and  chapters.  So  far  as  possible, 
the  expenses  of  the  movement  must  be  defrayed  locally. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  nursing  profession  will 
lend  her  aid,  either  officially  or  unofficially,  to  this  movement. 
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We  have  received  a priceless  gift  from  Elizabeth  Scovil 
(1880)  for  the  Sophia  F.  Palmer  Memorial  Library.  It  is  a 
wonderful  autograph  letter  written  to  Miss  Scovil  by  Florence 
Nightingale.  Following  is  a copy  of  the  letter: 

10,  South  Street, 
Park  Lane,  W. 

Dear  Madam — May  28/97. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  book  which  is  admlirable  for 
lady-mothers.  But  what  do  you  do  for  poor  mothers  who  have 
hardly  one,  if  one  of  those  conveniences  and  arrangements  which 
you  so  justly  advocate? 

District  nurses  when  acting  as  maternity  nurses  for  the  poor 
mothers  and  infants  have  to  improvise  substitutes  for  these. 

Leaflets,  though  excellent  ones,  are  given  by  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries, appear  to  be  as  much  use  to  the  mothers  as  they  would 
be  if  given  to  the  infants. 

But  if  all  district  nurses  and  midwives  (some  do)  knew  how 
to  attend  not  only  to  the  baby,  but  to  the  back  babies,  something 
might  be  done. 

The  ignorance  of  mothers  as  to  feeding,  clothing,  washing 
their  babies,  say  up  to  two  years  old,  is  something  past  belief. 

Doctors  say  that  indigestion  before  two  years  old  is  scarcely 
ever  cured  through  life.  And,  they  say,  the  want  of  milk  for 
babies,  since  all  the  niilk  now  is  sent  up  to  the  great  towns  by 
rail,  is  causing  a national  degeneration. 

Suppose  a toothless  child  of  some  months  old,  and  you  ask 
the  mother  what  it  has,  she  always  answers : “It  has  what  we 
have ” We  in  hospitals  know  this  very  well. 

Then  cleanliness  both  of  the  mother  after  her  delivery  later 
on  fin  their  one-room  dwelling  places  where  no  privacy  is  pos- 
sible and  of  the  child  does  not  exist. 

Ask  a blind  asylum  how  many  are  blind  from  birth,  from 
want  of  cleanliness  of  the  eye  at  and  after  birth. 

Till  every  mother  knows  how  to  manage  her  babies,  till  every 
child  has  a fair  chance  of  health,  we  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  training. 
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It  seems  to  me  such  impertinence  to  draw  your  attention  to 
these  things. 

You  must  have  studied  these  things  and  a thousand  others 
pertaining  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  mother  and  child,  more 
than  I could. 

And  now,  work  increasing  every  month  and  every  year — I 
have  not  (I  have  not  had)  five  minutes  leisure  to  myself  to  finish 
this  note. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  Nightingale. 


ALUMNAE  NOTICES 

The  October  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday  afternoon,  October 
26,  1920,  at  3 p.m. 

Each  member  is  requested  to  contribute  at  least  ten  cents  for 
refreshments  at  each  monthly  meeting  during  the  coming  year. 

One  of  our  graduates  has  expressed  a wish  to  paint  a minia- 
ture of  Miss  Maria  B.  Brown  and  present  it  to  the  Nurses’  Home. 
If  any  one  has  a good  photograph  of  Miss  Brown  will  they 
kindly  send  to  Miss  Hollingsworth. 

If  any  one  would  like  to  contribute  old  photographs  of  the 
Hospital,  Wards,  Doctors  and  Nurses,  send  to  Miss  Hollings- 
worth, who  is  collecting  for  the  Alumnae.  In  years  to  come 
these  will  not  only  be  amusing  and  interesting,  but  will  prove 
valuable  as  history  in  the  development  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
Training  School  for  Nurses. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Christina  L.  Burns  (1916) 

You  asked  me  to  write  on  the  subject  of  industrial  nursing 
and,  immediately,  I started  on  a different  topic,  yet  the  two  are 
very  much  allied. 

When  this  position  was  first  under  contemplation,  I supposed 
it  was  to  be  strictly  “industrial  nursing,”  and  imagine  my  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  when  I found  it  was  really  to  take 
charge  of  the  employment  of  the  women,  soon  the  men,  also, 
with  the  nursing  as  an  insignificant  side  issue  in  the  sight  of 
my  employers. 

When  I began  last  February,  the  “hiring  and  firing”  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  foremen  of  the  various  departments ; many 
were  loath  to  give  up  the  privilege,  and,  even  yet,  occasionally 
I find  a new  employee  in  a department  who  has  been  told  to 
come  in  and  start  at  work  without  reporting  at  the  employment 
office. 

I knew  the  beginning  must  be  very  slow  and  cautious,  for  the 
spirit  of  suspicion  in  a factory  is  boundless,  and  the  mornings  of 
the  first  few  days  were  spent  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
workers  and  the  work,  making  job  analyses  on  a small  scale, 
while  afternoons  were  filled  with  real  visiting  nursing.  As  we 
were  in  the  throes  of  the  “flu”  epidemic,  there  was  plenty  to  do. 
Now  my  work  has  increased  so  greatly  that  I do  no  outside 
nursing,  but  the  visiting  is  continued,  and  where  a nurse  is  neces- 
sary I get  the  patient  quickly  in  touch  with  district  nurses.  The 
visiting  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  for  absenteeism,  a 
difficult  problem.  I overheard  one  girl  say  that  she  was  glad 
she  lived  far  out  in  the  country,  so  when  she  stayed  away  the 
nurse  could  not  reach  her  and  find  out  why  she  was  playing 
truant.  A car  has  not  been  added  to  my  department  yet. 

The  records  of  the  employees  were  incomplete  and  inaccurate, 
the  first  aid  work  was  inadequate,  conditions  were  not  of  the 
best,  and  there  never  had  been  anyone  here  who  cared  for  the 
women  and  girls  and  looked  after  their  interests. 

In  this  city  we  have  three  factories  with  over  six  hundred 
employees,  the  main  one  centrally  located,  and  the  others  on  the 
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outskirts,  rather  newer  buildings  with  better  conditions.  I em- 
ploy for  all  three  and,  incidentally,  go  once  a week  to  a small 
town  about  sixty  miles  distant,  where  we  have  a fourth  factory. 

We  have  a vestibule  school  where  all  the  machine  operators 
are  taught,  on  entering  which  the  girls  are  given  an  eye  test. 
Lack  of  time  and  proper  facilities  have  interfered  with  starting 
the  physical  examination,  but  I feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly necessary  and  am  hoping  it  will  come  soon. 

The  placing  of  the  operatives  is  one  of  the  main  features  of 
the  work  and  the  transferring  of  misfits,  but  I never  hire  or 
change  without  giving  the  foreman  the  last  word.  All  dis- 
charges go  through  the  employment  department,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  draw  his  pay  on  leaving  unless  presenting  a card 
from  that  department. 

Another  angle  of  the  employment  work  is  following  the  pay 
roll  from  week  to  week,  investigating  why  workers  have  not 
reached  their  usual  rates,  and  here  the  nurse  is  useful,  too,  for 
the  causes  may  be  purely  physical,  as  often  as  change  of  work. 

Last  summer  the  plan  of  “Industrial  Democracy”  was  adopted 
(who  has  read  John  Leitch’s  “Man  to  Man?”)  and  the  factory 
is  governed  by  two  boards,  both  composed  of  employees.  A rep- 
resentative is  elected  from  each  department  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  has  weekly  meetings,  where  all  questions 
of  interest  to  the  employees  are  discussed  and  all  complaints  are 
considered.  Any  recommendations  may  be  passed  on  to  the 
other  board  on  which  are  the  general  manager,  superintendent, 
heads  of  the  efficiency  and  employment  departments  and  the 
office.  Practically  all  questions  are  settled  by  these  two  boards, 
only  once  in  a long  time  is  a matter  referred  to  the  head  of  the 
firm. 

An  experience  has  already  come  to  me  which  is  only  too  fre- 
quent, yet  is  not  always  thrust  upon  one  in  the  earliest  days  of 
new  employment.  I had  been  with  the  firm  ten  days  when  a 
third  of  the  employees  “walked  out”  and  then  all  phases  of  a 
strike  were  encountered.  For  four  months  our  three  factories 
were  picketed,  bricks  were  thrown,  girls  were  carried  to  and 
from  their  homes  in  taxis,  all  were  called  “scabs.”  I,  being  a 
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newcomer,  was  branded  as  a spy,  although  later  as  I used  to  pass 
through  the  crowd,  I occasionally  heard  someone  say,  “That’s 
not  a scab,  that’s  the  nurse.”  Detectives  and  policemen  were 
thick  and  there  was  enough  excitement  at  times  to  make  one  feel 
that  the  overseas  days  were  not  over  and  perhaps  a raid  was 
pending.  However,  in  June  the  strike  ended  and  we  are  still  an 
“open  shop.” 

The  first  aid  work  is  not  very  strenuous,  as  in  a garment 
factory  the  machinery  is  not  very  heavy  and  there  are  few  acci- 
dents. Every  day  I have  a few  patients,  medical  and  surgical, 
with  an  occasional  real  occupational  disease.  To  my  joy,  there 
is  another  graduate  nurse  working  in  the  office,  who  has  filled 
in  in  several  emergencies. 

This  year  all  employees  who  have  been  in  the  factory  over  a 
year  are  having  a week’s  vacation  with  pay,  a first  aid  and  rest 
room  has  been  opened  in  the  main  building,  a cafeteria  is  being 
started  this  week  in  one  of  the  branch  factories,  and  another 
rest  room  is  soon  to  be  built. 

A plant  paper  is  on  the  way,  the  September  number  will  be 
our  first,  and  this  week  a prize  is  being  offered  for  the  best  name. 

Industrial  nursing,  or  employment,  leads  into  many  channels, 
all  of  which  are  most  interesting,  and  while  some  do  not  seem 
so  vital,  they  all  tend  to  the  cooperation  of  the  human  interests. 
In  this  country  of  the  Northwest,  industrial  nurses  are  still  con- 
sidered a luxury.  The  laws  do  not  demand,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
a nurse  or  “first  aider,”  and  the  realization  of  the  benefit  and 
necessity  is  just  penetrating  into  many  large  concerns. 

The  field  is  broad,  the  need  is  great,  and  the  work  is  dis- 
couraging many  times,  yet  interesting  always.  My  ambition  is 
to  see  a nurse  in  each  one  of  our  factories  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  I feel  that  we  are  truly  doing  our  best  for  all  who 
are  employed  there. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  August,  1920. 
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A SONG  FOR  M.  G.  H. 

Margaret  A.  Dieter  (1916) 

Her  ivied  columns  rise  to  meet 
The  glory  of  the  Bulfinch  Dome, 
Serene,  unruffled,  beautiful, 

She  waits  to  bid  us  welcome  home ! 

From  many  lands,  o’er  many  days, 

We  brought  to  her  our  restless  youth, 
And  she  with  patience,  took  us  all, 

And  set  us  in  the  way  of  truth. 

Stern  Teacher,  kindly,  too,  withal 
Who  saw  the  faults  we  could  not  hide, 
And  building  on  our  better  selves, 

She  wrought  results  that  shall  abide. 

What  if  she  gave  us  arduous  toil, 

She  taught  us  reverence  for  our  work, 
To  ease  the  suffering,  lighten  pain, 

There  is  no  task  we  dare  to  shirk. 

Where  life  and  death  are  side  by  side, 
And  creeds  and  races  strangely  blend, 
To  share  these  things  from  day  to  day, 
She  helped  us  each  to  find  a friend. 

Oh,  gracious  Guardian  of  our  past, 

Thy  children  rise  to  honor  thee, 

God  bless  and  keep  thee,  M.  G.  H., 

Secure  through  all  the  years  to  be! 
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TO  THE  GRADUATING  CLASSES 
OF  1920* 

Isabel  M.  Stewart,  R.N. 

Assistant  Professor , Nursing  and  Health  Department,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Most  of  the  graduating  exercises  for  the  year  are  over,  and 
about  15,000  or  more  of  you  young  graduates  from  the  1600 
nursing  schools  up  and  down  this  wide  country  have  received 
your  pins  and  diplomas,  and  are  preparing  now  to  launch  out 
into  your  professional  career.  You  have  listened,  as  other 
graduating  classes  have  done,  to  generous  ovations  of  praise  and 
to  the  customary  addresses  of  warning  and  counsel.  Over  and 
over  again  you  have  undoubtedly  been  told  of  the  almost  un- 
limited demand  which  exists  in  the  world  today  for  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  skill  which  you  bring,  and  of  the  rare 
opportunities  for  human  service  which  open  out  to  you  as  you 
step  from  the  doors  of  your  hospital  training  school. 

All  these  things  are  inspiring  and  true,  and  they  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often,  but  there  is  rather  a special  message  to  the 
graduates  of  1920  which  may  not  have  reached  you  all,  and 
which  your  older  sisters  in  the  profession  would  like  to  give 
to  each  one  of  you,  individually,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Journal.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  fully  how  much  we  have 
been  thinking  about  you  during  these  past  two  or  three  difficult 
years,  how  anxiously  we  have  watched  to  see  you  “make  good,” 
and  how  cordially  we  welcome  you  now  into  our  ranks.  Many 
of  us  have  spent  the  best  part  of  our  lives  in  this  work,  and  in 
spite  of  many  discouragements  and  difficulties  we  love  it  more 
than  we  ever  did,  and  every  year  we  see  more  clearly  the  vital 
possibilities  which  it  holds  for  the  future.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tell  you  of  the  long  up-hill  struggle  which  the  leaders  of  our 
profession  have  made  to  establish  nursing  on  anything  like  a 
professional  basis.  All  the  hampering  limitations  have  not  yet 
been  removed,  and  much  formidable  opposition  still  remains, 

*Reprinted  from  the  August  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing. 
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but  when  you  look  back  over  the  last  half  century  and  see  the 
gradual  rooting  out  of  ancient  abuses,  the  building  up  of  efficient 
and  honest  standards  of  work,  the  opening  of  great  new  fields 
of  service  for  nurses,  and  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a modern 
system  of  professional  education,  you  will  realize  what  a good 
fight  your  predecessors  have  fought  and  what  a splendid  in- 
heritance they  have  secured  for  you. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  this  pioneer  period  in 
nursing,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  these  years  following  the 
war  would  see  the  beginning  of  a new  period  in  our  history.  In 
many  ways  it  is  the  most  anxious  and  critical  time  since  those 
early  years  following  1873,  when  our  founders  never  quite  knew 
from  year  to  year  whether  modern  nursing  would  perish  or 
survive. 

The  unsettled  state  of  things  in  the  world  at  large  has  had  a 
very  disturbing  effect  on  every  phase  of  our  work.  The  de- 
mands which  are  being  laid  upon  us  are  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been,  and  the  problems  which  we  are  expected  to  solve  are 
infinitely  perplexing.  Reactionary  tendencies  are  appearing 
which  threaten  to  break  down  all  the  standards  which  we  have 
so  painfully  built  up,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  forces 
of  tradition  and  conservatism  in  our  own  ranks  which  threaten 
to  work  almost  as  serious  injury  to  our  profession. 

Whether  we  shall  hold  our  own  and  take  a fresh  start  along 
sound  and  progressive  lines,  or  whether  we  shall  slip  back  into 
a period  of  reaction  and  stagnation,  depends  to  a very  large  ex- 
tent on  you  younger  women  who  are  now  coming  into  the  pro- 
fession. Do  not  imagine  that  we  are  ready  to  give  up.  No  pro- 
fession has  met  and  conquered  more  formidable  obstacles  than 
ours  has,  and  none  ever  had  more  staunch  and  devoted  mem- 
bers. But  our  women  are  weary  with  the  heavy  load  they  have 
been  carrying,  and  our  numbers  are  after  all  very  small  for  the 
work  we  have  had  to  do.  We  are  like  a little  band  of  veterans 
who  have  been  holding  on  grimly  to  an  almost  impossible  posi- 
tion, waiting  for  reinforcements  to  come  up  to  support  us,  and 
now  when  we  see  your  swinging  columns  arriving  full  of  youth 
and  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  we  know  the  day  will  be  saved. 
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We  think  we  have  very  good  reasons  for  our  faith  in  you.  In 
the  first  place  there  has  never  before  been  so  large  a body  of 
young  graduates  coming  out  of  our  schools  of  nursing,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  never  a group,  on  the  whole,  so  well 
prepared.  Looking  over  the  graduating  classes  of  a number  of 
nursing  schools  this  year,  we  find  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  college  graduates,  in  some  cases  a half  of  the  entire  group. 
Many  of  you  are  normal  school  graduates  and  experienced 
teachers  and  others  have  had  unusual  advantages  in  other  ways, 
which  seem  to  promise  a substantial  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Then  we  know  something  of  the  stuff  you  are  made  of.  Most 
of  you  came  into  training  because  you  knew  that  your  country 
needed  you  and  you  stayed  on  when  the  war  ended  and  many 
others  dropped  out,  because  you  saw  clearly  that  the  need  for 
nurses  was  still  as  great  as  ever,  and  that  the  biggest  fight  of  all 
— the  fight  for  life  and  health  in  this  great  country  of  yours — 
was  not  yet  half  begun.  You  were  not  just  sentimental  war 
enthusiasts  carried  forward  on  a tide  of  patriotic  emotion.  You 
knew  that  there  were  millions  of  sick  people  here  at  home  who 
needed  just  the  same  kind  of  skilled  and  tender  care  which  the 
wounded  soldiers  over  in  Europe  needed.  You  saw  that  the  mar- 
ring and  crippling  of  life  in  our  industries,  the  thousands  of 
deaths  of  babies  and  mothers  from  ignorance  and  neglect,  and  the 
yearly  harvest  of  victims  from  tuberculosis  and  influenza,  and 
other  preventable  diseases,  were  draining  the  life  blood  of  your 
country  far  more  rapidly  and  surely  than  the  ghastly  business  of 
the  trenches.  You  knew  that  it  would  be  a long,  long  crusade, 
and  not  a particularly  spectacular  one,  but  you  stayed  right  on 
determined  to  prepare  yourselves  as  thoroughly  as  you  could 
for  your  share  in  this  great  national  service.  It  is  because  you 
have  stuck  to  your  posts  and  “carried  on”  during  these  hard 
years,  according  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  profession,  that 
we  feel  we  can  rely  on  you  to  stand  by  and  shoulder  the  new 
responsibilities  and  demands  which  are  going  to  face  you  now. 
The  only  question  is  whether  you  have  the  social  vision  to  see 
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the  need,  and  the  kind  of  ability  and  experience  necessary  to 
measure  up  to  these  unusual  opportunities. 

While  every  branch  of  nursing  is  important,  it  seems  clearly 
evident  that  there  are  two  main  fields  where  the  highest  kind 
of  leadership  is  needed  at  the  present  time — not  only  sound 
education,  but  real  creative  ability,  keen  insight  and  wise  judg- 
ment— these  are  the  fields  of  Nursing  Education  and  of  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

I do  not  need  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  field  of  public  health 
work.  The  whole  trend  of  both  medicine  and  nursing  is  swing- 
ing that  way  and  the  only  danger  at  present  seems  to  be  that 
under  the  pressure  of  popular  demand  we  may  not  build  just 
as  solidly  and  wisely  as  we  should.  It  is  because  of  this  that 
we  need  thinking  women  as  well  as  ardent  young  enthusiasts  to 
guide  our  development  here  along  safe  and  progressive  lines. 

But  the  foundation  of  every  branch  of  our  work  lies  after 
all  in  our  nursing  schools  and  unless  we  have  sound  teaching, 
inspiring  influences  and  stimulating  personalities  there,  the 
whole  structure  of  nursing  will  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground. 
We  can  never  rise  above  the  level  of  our  educational  system, 
and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  our  superintendents,  supervisors,  and 
teachers,  that  the  future  of  nursing  really  lies.  The  need  for 
good  teachers  is  especially  acute. 

The  war  has  shaken  our  nursing  schools  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed grooves,  and  probably  this  has  been  on  the  whole  a good 
thing.  It  is  clear  that  some  changes  are  needed  in  the  present 
system.  There  are  many  splendid  things  in  it  which  we  shall 
want  to  preserve,  but  we  have  outgrown  some  of  the  educational 
methods  and  traditions  which  were  excellent  in  their  day,  and 
we  need  at  once  a more  solid  structure  and  a much  greater 
flexibility,  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this  new 
generation.  These  changes  will  take  a long  time  to  make,  and 
will  require  endless  patience  and  effort. 

It  is  the  easiest  possible  thing  to  find  fault  with  any  system, 
but  it  is  quite  a different  thing  to  throw  one’s  self  wholeheart- 
edly into  an  effort  to  improve  it.  What  we  need  above  every- 
thing else  is  clear-visioned,  forward-looking  builders — women  of 
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generous  spirit,  neither  timid  and  subservient,  nor  ambitious  and 
self-seeking,  who  will  serve  as  torch-bearers  of  the  new  age 
which  is  just  opening  out  before  us.  We  shall  not  find  such 
leaders  among  the  blind  worshippers  of  tradition,  nor  yet  among 
the  “knockers”  and  revolutionaries  who  want  to  upset  every- 
thing, but  refuse  to  take  their  share  in  the  heavy  spade-work  of 
reconstruction. 

Among  the  ancient  traditions  which  we  treasure  is  this — that 
nurses  have  never  shirked  hard  work  and  that  they  can  usually  be 
depended  on  to  carry  through  anything  they  have  begun.  It  is 
because  we  believe  that  you  graduates  of  1920  stand  ready  to 
carry  on  this  tradition  that  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
hope  and  confidence. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  we  ask  of  you  after  you  have 
had  a good  rest,,  is  to  get  in  touch,  as  directly  as  you  can,  with 
the  nursing  organizations  in  your  community  and  state,  so  that 
they  may  know  you,  and  may  put  you  to  work.  We  need  every 
kind  of  ability  and  talent  in  nursing  today,  and  if  you  can  write 
or  speak,  or  teach,  or  organize,  or  do  any  other  kind  of  helpful 
thing,  we  want  to  find  it  out  and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  help 
in  these  ways. 

If  you  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  field  of  work  for  which 
you  are  best  fitted,  or  if  you  need  some  special  preparation  for  it, 
do  not  be  afraid  to  go  to  some  recognized  representative  of  the 
profession  and  ask  for  advice.  The  Bureau  of  Information  for 
Nurses  is  being  established  at  the  National  Nursing  Head- 
quarters, 156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  inquiries  of  all 
kinds  can  be  addressed  to  that  office.  There  is  also  an  appoint- 
ment bureau  connected  with  the  national  headquarters,  where 
nurses  may  get  in  touch  with  positions  for  which  they  are 
specially  qualified. 

Finally,  let  us  assure  you  again  that  we  welcome  you  into  our 
big  professional  family,  that  we  need  you,  and  that  we  expect 
great  things  of  you.  We  feel  sure  the  1920’s  will  not  disappoint 
us. 
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Dr.  Laura  A.  C.  Hughes,  R.N.,  M.D.,  died  at  the  House  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  on  July  30,  1920. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  born  in  Boston  and  always  made  her  home 
there. 

She  was  one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses,  receiving  her  diploma  in  1882. 

Later  she  studied  medicine  at  Tufts  Medical  College,  being 
given  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1895.  She  quickly  built  up  a large 
medical  practice,  but  when  war  was  declared  with  Spain  in 
1898  immediately  volunteered  her  services  as  a nurse  to  the 
government.  She  was  appointed  to  Detention  Camp  at  Montauk, 
L.  I.,  where  her  devotion  to  the  disease-stricken  troops  was  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  ever  free  with  her  time  and  energy  to  state 
and  city  on  occasions  of  distress  and  disaster.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  in  Chelsea  she  offered  her  services  to  the  city  of 
Boston  to  aid  in  relief  work  for  the  homeless  families  and  with 
tireless  energy  worked  night  and  day  for  the  comfort  of  the 
poor  homeless  people. 

Again  when  Salem  was  devastated  by  fire  she  offered  her 
services  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  through  her  activities 
a baby  camp  was  established,  providing  shelter  and  food  for  the 
little  ones  temporarily  made  homeless,  and  by  her  knowledge  of 
sanitation  probably  preventing  an  epidemic. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  active  in  nursing  organizations,  giving  her 
wonderful  intellect  to  all  the  progressive  movements  in  the 
nursing  profession.  In  1896  she  established  the  first  Red  Cross 
Society  for  Nurses  at  a time  when  few  people  were  interested 
in  the  Red  Cross.  Later  she  organized  the  Local  Committee  on 
Red  Cross  Nursing  Service  and  was  its  first  chairman.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  organized  the  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses  Association,  was  its  first  treasurer  and  yearly  elected  a 
councilor.  She  was  a charter  member  of  the  Spanish  War 
Nurses  Association,  its  president  for  two  terms  and  a member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  A charter  member  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital  Nurses  Alumnae  and  of  the  Professional  Womens 
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Club,  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  the  Baby 
Hygiene  and  Womens  Suffrage  Societies,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations, religious  and  civic. 

Dr.  Hughes  at  the  time  of  her  retirement,  in  May  last,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  was  Medical  Inspector  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  the  only  woman  ever  appointed  to  the  position.  Previ- 
ously she  had  been  Medical  Inspector  in  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

It  was  a great  trial  to  Dr.  Hughes  that  she  was  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  last  war,  but  she  entered  into  all  the  activities  of  her 
city  with  spirit,  selling  bonds,  doing  Red  Cross  work  and  auxil- 
iary work  wherever  a helping  hand  was  needed. 

Dr.  Hughes  was  widely  known  for  her  kindness  and  gener- 
osity to  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Her  many  charitable  deeds 
will  be  long  remembered. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the 
casket  draped  with  the  American  Flag  and  a detail  of  Spanish 
War  Veterans  acted  as  pall  bearers.  The  spacious  edifice  was 
crowded  with  sorrowing  friends. 

The  burial  was  in  the  family  lot,  beside  her  father  and  mother, 
at  Holyhood  Cemetery,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  service  at  the  grave  conducted  by  the  Spanish  War  vet- 
erans was  most  impressive. 


Alto  Srntt.  18B3 

Going  about  her  daily  task  in  a cheerful  manner  and  working 
untiringly  to  bring  happiness  to  others,  is  the  way  we,  her 
friends,  will  always  keep  in  remembrance  our  dear  Miss  Scott. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  service  at  Waverley  she  be- 
came a very  part  of  the  village.  Many  a story  is  told  of  the 
days  before  there  was  a resident  physician  and  no  nurse,  of  how 
people  came  to  her  in  their  deep  need  and  she  never  turned  them 
away.  Never  mind  if  she  was  worn  and  tired  herself,  if  she 
was  needed  she  could  always  go  and  give  of  herself. 

She  loved  young  people  and  always  gathered  them  about  her 
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and  entered  into  their  lives.  Many  were  the  theatricals  and 
parties  given  to  the  patients  of  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  and 
the  young  people  were  taught  the  lesson  of  service  to  others  less 
fortunate. 

No  real  appeal  for  help  ever  passed  her  by.  She  especially 
loved  to  bring  cheer  to  the  little  child,  whether  at  home  or  in 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  No  one  will  ever  know  the  good 
she  did,  for  it  was  all  done  in  a quiet  way.  Her  right  hand 
surely  did  not  know  what  the  left  one  was  doing.  Hundreds 
’ passed  through  her  life  and  all  were  given  help  and  courage  for 
the  future. 

Her  love  of  the  beautiful  was  a part  of  her  very  being.  She 
once  said  she  could  not  understand  why  people  selected  an  ugly 
thing  when  the  beautiful  was  always  at  hand. 

She  loved  nature  in  all  its  phases  and  music  was  her  comfort. 
When  trouble  or  perplexity  came  to  her  she  could  lose  herself 
for  the  time  being  in  music  and  feel  strengthened  for  the  task 
before  her. 

As  she  entered  into  the  life  at  Waverley,  she  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  her  loyalty  to  it  was  very 
beautiful.  She  was  always  eager  and  willing  to  take  her  part 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  church  and  community  and  her  faith 
was  very  strong  and  deep. 

To  all  who  knew  Miss  Scott  her  life  will  be  a constant  inspira- 
tion. “To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die.” 

Grace  F.  Haskins. 


Mitt  fcrott,  1SB3 

Died  at  the  Massachusetts  General  May  22,  1920 
The  many  nurses  who  have  known  Miss  Scott  through  the 
thirty  years  she  served  the  hospital  at  the  Convalescent  Home 
in  Waverley  will  grieve  to  hear  that  such  a brave  and  useful 
spirit  has  left  us. 

A strong  personality,  once  known,  she  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. 
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Professionally,  she  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  a nurse,  who  gave 
of  herself  without  limit,  for  the  welfare  of  her  patients.  No 
one  could  be  associated  with  her  and  not  recognize  the  high 
sense  of  honor  that  inspired  all  her  acts. 

Religiously,  Miss  Scott  was  a devoted  Unitarian  and  regu- 
larly attended  services  at  the  Waverley  Church  of  that  denomi- 
nation. Socially,  she  was  a woman  who  had  strong  likes  and 
dislikes,  loyal  to  the  last  degree  to  those  whom  she  loved. 

All  beautiful  things  in  nature  and  art  appealed  to  her  and 
through  all  the  years  she  lived  in  the  North,  she  was  a regular 
attendant  at  the  Symphony  concerts.  After  resigning  her  posi- 
tion at  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  she  made  her  home  at  the 
Franklin  Square  House  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  another 
resident  who  was  younger  in  spirit,  or  one  who  took  a more 
lively  interest  in  current  events. 

Her  generous  contributions  to  our  Endowment  Fund  repre- 
sented many  hours  of  diligent  sewing,  sometimes  with  hands 
suffering  with  rheumatic  pains. 

The  victim  of  a chronic  disease,  Miss  Scott  rose  cheerfully 
above  her  physical  disabilities  and  radiated  energy  and  real  joy 
in  living. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  South,  her  sense  of  justice  overcame 
the  usual  prejudice  to  colored  people  as  ordinary  citizens,  and 
she  was  a stanch  defender  of  their  rights  and  privileges  at  all 
times. 

Truly,  we  have  lost  a rare  friend,  but  one  whose  character 
will  leave  its  immortal  influence  for  good  on  those  who  knew 
her  well. 


The  death  of  Annie  Louise  Clarke,  which  occurred  in  Whitins- 
ville.  Mass.,  July  15,  1920,  of  pernicious  anemia,  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  her  friends. 

Miss  Clarke  was  born  in  Whitinsville  Sept.  17,  1 866.  Edu- 
cated in  her  native  town  and  at  Bradford  Academy.  She  was 
also  a graduate  of  The  Boston  School  of  Gymnastics  and  The 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
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Class  of  1898,  and  The  Morgan  Lying-In  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

Her  professional  work  included  two  years  at  Riverton  Street 
Settlement,  New  York  City;  two  years  at  Dennison  House,  95 
Tyler  Street,  Boston.  Spent  1911  traveling  in  Europe.  In  the 
summer  of  1912  she  served  on  The  Floating  Hospital,  Boston, 
later  going  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  to  do  vol- 
unteer work.  In  1913  and  1914  she  did  Social  Service  work  at 
the  Union  Hospital,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  resigning  to  open  a new 
hospital  in  her  home  town,  where  she  acted  as  Superintendent 
until  June,  1915.  When  War  was  declared  she  offered  her 
services  and  with  a nurse  friend  started  for  Italy.  Finding  it 
hard  to  obtain  transportation,  at  the  last  moment  she  joined 
the  first  Harvard  Unit.  After  three  months  she  offered  her 
services  to  the  French  Red  Cross  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Hospital  at  St.  Valery  under  Dr.  Fitch.  With  the  exception  of 
a short  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  she  served  continu- 
ously in  this  Hospital,  which  was  later  removed  to  Everaux. 

She  never  lost  an  hour  when  on  duty,  though  her  fatal  illness 
is  ascribed  to  the  physical  and  mental  strain  of  the  final  year  of 
her  service.  In  her  last  hours,  when  her  mind  wandered,  she 
imagined  herself  caring  for  wounded  soldiers  in  France. 

Summoned  home  in  1918  by  the  death  of  a relative,  she  has 
since  made  her  home  in  Whitinsville,  where  she  is  survived  by 
a sister,  Mary  Reynolds  Clarke. 


Union  Hospital,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

August  21,  1920. 

My  dear  Miss  Hollingsworth: 

It  was  never  my  pleasure  to  meet  Miss  Clarke,  having  but 
recently  resumed  the  Superintendency  of  this  Hospital ; but  upon 
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inquiry  I learned  she  served  with  us  two  years.  Her  beautiful 
work,  her  charming  personality,  her  devotion  to  beauty,  stand 
as  a monument  in  Union  Hospital  for  Miss  Annie  L.  Clarke. 

These  few  words  are  feeble  in  describing  one  of  the  highest 
types  of  womanhood. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  C.  Stillings,  M.D., 
Medical  Superintendent. 


“When  troubles  swarm  and  sting, 
If  you  can,  just  smile  and  sing. 
Lost  in  a far  dim  sky  they’ll  fly 
Soon  as  you  look  them  in  the  eye. 
For  troubles,  great  and  small, 

Are  cowards  all.” 


“A  task  done  well, 

A bit  of  song, 

A hope,  a trust, 

An  open  heart — 

What  can  go  wrong?” 

Susan  Holton  (1913). 

Note:  Miss  Holton  has  taken  up  her  former  occupation  of 
story  telling  and  writing.  Although  most  successful  with  this 
work  in  London,  she  has  not  lost  her  interest  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession and  its  affairs. 
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AN  INTERESTING  COPY  OF 
AN  OLD  NOTICE 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  i,  1883. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Medical  Board  (Physicians  and  Surgeons) 
held  on  April  27,  the  following  votes  were  passed: 

1.  The  Board  recommended  that  subcutaneous  infections  of 
Morphia,  and  other  drugs  used  hypodermically,  be  given  by  the 
House  Pupils  only  and  not  by  the  Nurses,  unless  by  the  express 
direction  of  the  attending  Physician,  or  Surgeon  in  each  instance. 

2.  That  Morphine  be  kept  in  Wards  for  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, but  only  in  a solid  form,  either  in  discs  or  papers  properly 
labeled  and  to  be  dissolved  when  needed  for  use. 

These  recommendations  become  a rule  after  May  1,  1883,  and 
there  must  be  no  deviation  from  them,  except  with  the  express 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Resident  Physician.  Each  House 
Officer  will  be  provided  with  a hypodermic  syringe  and  a solu- 
tion of  Morphia,  for  which  he  is  personally  accountable,  and 
which  must  not  be  left  in  Wards,  except  in  instances  as  provided 
in  above  vote  and  regulations. 

(Signed)  James  H.  Whittemore,  M.D., 

Resident  Physician. 


Quotations  from  Letters 

Elizabeth  Bullock  (1918)  to  Miss  Parsons: 

This  is  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  Montana  and  I count 
myself  lucky  to  be  here.  Charlotte  Wellcome  (1918)  is  working 
two  counties  away  and  enjoying  herself  very  much.  I saw  Ruth 
Hartzell  (1920)  for  a few  minutes  this  spring  in  Kansas  City 
and  hear  she  is  going  into  Infant  Welfare  work  in  California. 
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Winifred  Mooney  (1920)  to  Pearl  Hamlin: 

Union  Medical  College,  Peking,  China. 

June  26,  1920. 

Referring  to  my  work — I left  Shanghai  on  June  15,  arrived  at 
Peking  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  and  went  on  duty  on  the  19th. 
The  new  hospital  has  not  been  opened  yet,  for  they  are  still  in 
the  process  of  building,  but  will,  no  doubt,  be  ready  by  October. 

The  old  hospital  is  the  Hsin  Kai  Low  Hospital  and  was  for- 
merly run  under  some  Mission  Board — now  taken  over  and  im- 
proved somewhat  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  I went  on 
duty  on  the  19th  and  took  charge  of  a Surgical  Ward.  I have 
one  Chinese  graduate,  besides  four  pupil  nurses  and  two  order- 
lies under  me.  Of  course  the  training  these  nurses  have  had  is 
so  different  from  the  training  we  get  in  the  States.  They  have 
to  be  watched  and  told  things  constantly,  else  they  forget  they 
have  work  to  do.  However,  they  are  all  well-mannered  and 
polite  and  are  good  to  their  patients. 

I am  taking  Chinese  lessons,  for  the  Northern  conversational 
dialect  is  so  different  from  the  Southern.  I understand  the  dia- 
lect, but  have  not  the  proper  pronunciation. 

If  you  were  to  come  here,  you  would  probably  be  shocked  over 
a great  many  things,  after  the  well-equipped  and  modern  ways 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  yet  this  hospital,  as 
compared  with  the  majority  of  Chinese  hospitals,  is  by  far  the 
best. 

We  have  a foreign  department  which  holds  about  six  patients 
— quite  an  up-to-date,  comfy  place ; also  a large  medical  and  sur- 
gical ward.  There  are  four  American  nurses  besides  myself. 
One  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  hospital,  one  in  charge  of  each 
ward,  and  one  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department.  Conse- 
quently our  “off  duty”  time  has  to  be  arranged,  so  that  quite 
often  one  nurse  is  supervising  the  whole  hospital  alone.  The 
night  nurse  has  a whole  night  off  every  other  week,  so  I am  on 
duty  from  7:30  p.m.  to  7:30  a.m.  Tonight  the  lights  just  went 
out  and  I had  a merry  time  finding  the  candles. 

They  have  a dozen  or  more  American  nurses  studying  Chinese, 
preparing  for  the  new  hospital.  Nearly  all  these  nurses  are  Johns 
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Hopkins  graduates.  I have  been  wondering  if  any  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  nurses  are  planning  to  come  out. 


ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Interest  in  the  Endowment  Fund  is  steadily  manifested  by 
contributions  and  encouraging  letters.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
publishing  the  note  that  came  with  the  latest  contribution  from 
Mrs.  Mabel  Morse  Hardy  (1894). 

“In  reply  to  the  appeal  for  the  Endowment  Fund,  I am  send- 
ing you  a check  of  fifty  dollars  ($50.00),  one  for  each  year  of 
the  training  school’s  life. 

“Money  can  never  repay  what  its  training  did  for  me.” 

And  Mrs.  Hardy  trained  when  we  worked  from  7 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.,  with  one  hour  off  duty  for  study  and  recreation! 

Our  Fund  has  also  had  a gift  of  $1,000.00  from  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  Russell,  in  memory  of  her  parents,  who  were  interested  in 
the  foundation  of  the  school. 


Previously  Acknowledged  $7,136.06 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Russell  1,000.00 

Elizabeth  Conway  (1894)  40.00 

Bessie  Cutler  (1917)  U.  S.  Bond 51.07 

Anna  C.  Maxwell  25.00 

Rosa  A.  Munger  (1919)  10.00 

Marjory  Cabot  Ware  (1918)  5.00 

Alice  C.  S.  Cushman  (1903)  15.00 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Rackemann  (Aid)  50.00 

Vera  Benjamin  (1912)  5.00 

Sally  Craighill  (1919)  5.00 

Maud  Pearson  (1893)  5.00 

Ella  E.  Havens  (1916)  5.00 

Florence  Colby  (1910)  10.00 

Alida  C.  Meyer  (1915)  10.00 

Susan  Holton  (1913)  2.00 

Ella  M.  Tompkins  (1908)  10.00 

Glee  Marshall  (1914)  10.00 
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Adelaide  DeLong  (1918)  5.00 

Ella  Harris  (1919)  5.00 

Anna  Griffin  (1910)  10.00 

Josephine  Drew  (1889)  25.00 

$8439-13 


The  Florence  Nightingale  Medal 

The  highest  decoration  for  a member  of  the  nursing  profes- 
sion, the  Florence  Nightingale  Medal,  has  been  awarded  to  six 
American  nurses,  “who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  active 
service  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  world  war.”  They 
are:  Helen  Scott  Hay,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Florence  Merriam 
Johnson,  New  York;  Martha  M.  Russell,  Boulder,  Colorado; 
Linda  K.  Meirs,  Boston;  Alma  E.  Foerster,  Chicago,  and  Mary 
E.  Gladwin,  a graduate  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  now  in 
New  York. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Emily  Louise  Haver  (1920)  is  now  at  home  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Aletta  A.  Clark  (1905)  is  spending  a year  at  Insmont,  Colo. 

Alice  F.  Barnard  (1916)  is  the  office  nurse  of  Dr.  E.  Reynolds. 

Blanche  B.  Cameron  (1919)  is  the  office  nurse  of  Dr.  F.  S. 
Newell. 

Laura  E.  Currier  (1915)  is  at  the  Hood  Rubber  Company, 
Watertown. 

Charlotte  Tsara  (1919)  is  head  nurse  at  Butler  Hospital, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Vivian  W.  Morpeth  (1920)  is  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the 
Milford  Hospital. 
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Miss  Hawkinson  is  recreating  at  Jamaica  Point  Camps,  Bel- 
grade Lakes,  Me. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Warren  (Lois  A.  Whittiker,  1915)  is  living 
in  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Flora  Hinckley  (1910)  is  Hfbad  Operating  Nurs^  at  the 
Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Hardy  (Mabel  Morse,  1894)  spent 
part  of  the  spring  in  California. 

Effie  M.  Inch  (1900)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  Augusta 
State  Hospital,  succeeding  Miss  Bagley. 

Ethel  Doherty  (1909)  motored  to  Bayfield,  N.  S.,  where  she 
is  spending  her  vacation  with  her  family. 

Etta  Bagley  (1904)  is  in  charge  of  the  Psychopathic  Depart- 
ment, Iowa  University  Hospital,  Iowa  City. 

Catherine  A.  Conrick  (1913)  is  planning  to  be  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  Foote  Memorial  Hospital,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Marion  B.  Dibblee  (1898)  is  Educational  Director  in  the 
School  for  Nurses  at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Connecticut. 

Anna  N.  Webber  (1880)  was  in  Boston  recently  with  her 
patient,  for  whom  she  has  cared  many  years.  She  is  living  in 
Bangor,  Me. 

Agnes  Aikman  (1892)  is  spending  three  months  in  England, 
making  her  headquarters  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Cock- 
ington,  near  Torquay. 

Miss  McCrae  writes  that  she  is  having  an  ideal  rest  at  Nor- 
way Bay,  Quebec,  where  she  spends  most  of  the  day  out  of 
doors  among  the  pine  trees. 
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Margaret  Belyea  (1906)  has  returned  to  Butler  Hospital  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Mel- 
ville (1888)  has  gone  with  her  as  instructor. 

Marion  C.  Woodbury  (1920)  is  Public  Health  Nurse  for  the 
extension  work  of  the  Great  Barrington  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation. She  has  her  own  new  Ford  runabout  and  is  enjoying 
her  work  very  much. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wheeler  (Harriet  Silsby,  1916)  are  now 
connected  with  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Iowa  University, 
Iowa  City.  Mrs.  Wheeler  has  qualified  as  a Dental  Hygienist 
and  will  assist  her  husband,  who  is  an  instructor  in  the  college. 

The  Training  School  Office  received  a charming  book  of  views 
from  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  a note  from  Mary  W.  Hundley 
(1919)  saying  that  she,  with  Sally  Craighill  (1919)  were  camp- 
ing out  at  Kilbourn,  Wis.,  and  canoeing  along  the  river  in  the 
midst  of  wonderful  scenery. 

Josephine  F.  Drew  (1889)  writes  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
that  Lucy  T.  Drake  (1902)  is  leaving  for  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Francisco,  and  then  Denver  to  visit  Mary  A.  Mackinsie 
(1901).  She  thinks  that  her  city  will  soon  be  as  large  as  Boston. 
The  earthquakes  do  not  bother  her. 

Agnes  J.  Trull  (1913)  is  at  present  in  Manila,  being  on  duty 
at  the  post  hospital,  Fort  McKinley,  Rinal,  P.  I.  Miss  Trull 
enlisted  in  1918  and  was  first  assigned  to  the  base  hospital  at 
Camp  Devens,  then  she  was  sent  to  Texas,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. In  1919  she  sailed  for  Vladivostook  with  the  American 
troops. 

Mrs.  Grace  Hastings  (1920)  writes  from  Banff 

“Have  been  in  this  gorgeous  spot  for  two  weeks ; leaving 
Friday  for  Lake  Louise  for  the  week  end,  then  on  to  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  play  golf  and  swim 
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every  day  and  generally  motor  to  some  lake  or  canon.  We  dance 
and  play  bridge  in  the  evening.  Regular  butterfly  life,  and  I am 
enjoying  every  minute.  Can’t  believe  I ever  trained.  Was  sur- 
prised to  see  Dr.  Jones  and  his  bride  (Eva  Holmes,  1918)  here 
ten  days  ago.” 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  without  Miss  Sara  E. 
Parsons  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  is  a sad  possibility  to  con- 
template, and  especially  so  for  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  their  training  under  her  and  to  have  felt  her  guiding 
hand  at  the  helm.  Her  unfailing  interest  in  each  and  every  one 
of  her  graduates  has  made  them  in  turn  better  nurses  and  more 
loyal  to  their  profession.  In  many  cases  she  has  had  the  vision 
where  another  has  executed.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  as  she  has 
the  call  to  wider  fields  that  we  must  not  be  selfish,  but  must 
help  her  to  give  of  her  accumulated  knowledge  to  help  the  cause 
of  nursing,  we  will  only  profit  thereby  along  with  the  nursing 
profession. 

Miss  Parsons  leaves  October  1 to  make  a survey  of  the  Train- 
ing Schools  for  Nurses  in  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 


Graduates  Substituting  in  the  Hospital 
During  the  Summer 

Mina  McKay,  Executive  Assistant. 

Elizabeth  Sullivan,  Training  School  Office. 

Leila  Ashley,  Head  Nurse. 

Margaret  Henderson,  Training  School  Office. 

Recent  Appointments 
Grace  E.  Gummo,  Assistant  in  Amphitheatre. 

Dorcas  Bennitt,  Head  Nurse. 

Agnes  G.  Patten,  Head  Nurse  Ward  G. 

Hilda  G.  Blaisdell,  Head  Nurse. 

Margaret  C.  Adams,  Head  Nurse  Ward  H. 

Ruth  M.  Hutchinson,  Head  Nurse. 

Evelyn  M.  Bugbee,  Head  Nurse  O.  P.  D. 

Helen  E.  Bancroft,  Head  Nurse  E.  W. 
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Marriages 

Barbara  Bennett  (1920)  to  Louis  Cappel  Zahner  on  June  26, 
at  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Fannie  Josephine  Leppala  (1916)  to  Nelson  Martin  Williams 
on  August  14,  at  Windsor,  Conn. 

Eva  Kathleen  Holmes  (1918)  to  Dr.  Chester  Morse  Jones 
on  June  7,  at  Seaforth,  Ontario,  Can. 

Pergrouhie  Kavaljian  (1914)  to  Markar  Der  Hovhannesian 
June  20,  at  Brookline,  Mass.  Their  present  address  is  R.  C.  286, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

Marjory  Cabot  (1918)  to  Richard  Cunnungham  Ware  June  8, 
at  Milton,  Mass. 

Clara  M.  Hyson  (1910)  to  Sidney  Fredrick  Ernst  June  1,  at 
Indian  Point,  Mahone,  Nova  Scotia. 

Rosa  Shayeb  (1915)  to  John  Alden  Dunaway,  August  22. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunaway  expect  to  sail  for  Syria  under  the  Near 
East  Relief  September  18. 


Births 

Angeline  Bagley  Mattioli  (1914)  announces  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Francis  Joseph  Mattioli,  Jr.,  on  June  27,  weighing  6 pounds, 
7 ounces. 

Mrs.  George  G.  Byrnes  announces  the  birth  of  Cameron  Turn- 
bull  Byrnes  on  July  8. 


Death 

Annie  Louise  Clarke  (1898)  passed  away  July  15  at  Whitins- 
ville,  Mass. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ellis. 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  the  Fair  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 


Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sara  E.  Parsons,  Massachusetts 

General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 

proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 

Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 


Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 


To  the  nurses  who  graduated  since  1910  I wish  to  extend  my 
most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  very  generous  present  received  at 
the  reunion.  For  those  who  may  not  have  heard  what  form  their 
contributions  took  I want  to  say  that  the  wrappings,  when  undone, 
disclosed  a lovely  French  gilt  jewel  case,  which  was  full  of  ten 
and  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces,  amounting  to  over  $507.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  and  very  heartwarming. 

The  case  will  always  have  a place  of  honor  on  my  dressing 
table  and  a ten  dollar  piece  minted  in  1910  will  be  preserved  for 
a souvenir  of  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  gift. 

I also  wish  to  say  as  my  official  connection  with  the  school  is 
severed,  that  the  relationship  between  all  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  graduates  whom  I have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing, and  myself,  has  been  the  great  compensation  for  the  inevi- 
table perplexities  that  arise  in  conducting  a school  for  nurses. 
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I can  truly  say  that  my  happiest  years  have  been  spent  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  including  the  time  when  I was 
in  training  and  the  last  ten  years.  My  interest  can  never  wane 
and  I would  bespeak  for  Miss  Johnson  the  same  assistance  and 
encouragement  that  have  always  been  given  me. 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 


Report  of  Alumnae  and  Graduates  Reunion 

September  9 and  10 

The  graduates  and  members  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  met  in  the  Out  Patient 
Department  Amphitheatre,  Thursday,  September  9,  1920,  at 
2.30  P.M. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
presided.  After  a cordial  word  of  greeting  to  those  assembled  a 
brief  report  of  what  the  Alumnae  had  done  in  the  past  five  years 
was  given  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Hollingsworth.  This  report 
showed  very  strongly  that  even  though  the  majority  of  our  nurses, 
especially  Alumnae  members,  went  over  seas  or  were  engaged  in 
war  work  at  home,  we  have  steadily  grown  in  numbers  until 
we  now  have  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members.  However, 
there  are  a number  of  graduates  who  have  not  joined  the 
Alumnae,  and  we  would  like  to  have  everyone  belong. 

Miss  Ruggles,  secretary  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association,  reported 
a membership  of  only  ninety-four  and  a balance  in  the  bank 
drawing  interest  of  about  eight  thousand  dollars.  Every  member 
should  join  the  Sick  Relief  and  receive  the  benefits  when  they 
are  ill. 

Miss  Ells  reported  that  since  February  the  Training  School 
Endowment  Fund  had  made  at  the  March  sale  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents,  and  from  the  Alice  in 
Wonderland  party  four  hundred  dollars ; a Victory  bond  had  been 
purchased  for  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars,  and  at 
present  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents 
was  in  the  treasury. 
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Miss  Parsons’  report  for  the  Endowment  Fund  since  we  started 
on  our  drive  for  ten  thousand  dollars  amounts  today  to  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  seven  cents.  All  has 
been  given  by  graduates  of  the  M.G.H.  except  one  hundred  dollars 
and  fifty-six  cents ; twenty-five  dollars  of  this  coming  from  Miss 
Maxwell;  fifty  dollars  from  Mrs.  Rackermann  and  seventy-one 
dollars  from  “The  Aids”  in  the  hospital. 

The  students  and  graduates  have  also  given  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  to  the  Memorial  Fund  for  a hospital  in  Bel- 
gium in  honor  of  Madame  DePage  and  Edith  Cavell,  and  to  the 
Florence  Nightingale  Hospital  in  Bordeaux,  France;  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  for  our  nurses  who  died  in  the  service,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

Miss  Linda  Richards  sent  a note  thanking  us  for  inviting  her 
to  our  reunion  and  stating  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  attend. 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from  Miss  Parsons  suggesting  that 
we  establish  a Sophia  F.  Palmer  Library  in  memory  of  Miss 
Palmer,  who  died  Aprili  27,  1920,  and  that  it  should  not  be  one 
that  would  necessitate  an  outlay  of  money  at  the  present  time  but 
that  we  confer  with  the  trustees  and  obtain  a room  either  in  the 
Hospital  or  Nurses  Home  where  books  upon  the  history  of  nurs- 
ing, reference  books,  keepsakes,  photographs  of  former  superin- 
tendents, graduates,  the  hospital,  in  fact  any  and  all  things  which 
we  as  nurses  would  care  to  keep,  could  be  kept. 

As  the  secretary  had  asked  for  old  photographs  to  add  to  her 
collection  for  this  room  or  to  make  lantern  slides  from,  several 
nurses  present  offered  to  send  some  things  they  have.  One  offers 
a lamp  carried  in  the  early  days.  Miss  Alice  Scott,  class  of  1883 
and  Matron  of  the  Convalescent  Home  in  Waverley  for  twenty- 
five  years,  who  died  recently,  has  left  us  some  old  photographs 
and  a brass  lamp  used  in  the  hospital  forty-five  years*  ago. 

Miss  Parsons  read  a letter  from  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Scovil,  class  of  1880,  and  said  Miss  Scovil  had  sent 
it  after  hearing  about  the  proposed  Sophia  F.  Palmer  Library, 
and  we  think  that  we  have  indeed  a priceless  treasure.  Dr.  Wash- 
burn kindly  had  this  letter  framed  in  the  latest  approved  manner. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  February  14,  1920,  Miss 
Scovil  wrote  the  secretary  a very  interesting  letter  which  was 
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very  much  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  younger  graduates,  and  this 
and  a later  one  to  Miss  Hollingsworth  were  read  and  enjoyed  by 
all  present.  Miss  Scovil  is  surely  a great  credit  to  the  old  M.G.H. 

After  these  reports  and  a few  words  of  welcome  from  Miss 
Parsons  we  assembled  in  the  Nurses  Home  to  listen  to  the  Glee 
Club  sing  some  original  and  entertaining  songs  composed  by  the 
student  nurses.  These  songs  are  printed  in  booklet  form  and 
others  are  to  be  collected  and  added  and  we  hope  when  we 
have  our  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Training  School  we  shall 
have  a collection  of  real  M.G.H.  songs.  I would  suggest  the 
nurses’  names  be  added  to  each  one  contributed. 

Miss  Clare  Dennison  and  Miss  Marie  Ells  had  chartered  two 
launches  to  take  those  who  cared  to  go  up  the  Charles  River  as 
far  as  Watertown.  There  were  fifty-two  who  went  and  it  was  a 
restful  and  enjoyable  trip.  We  had  ten  minutes  to  get  ice  cream 
cones  and  candy  in  Watertown  Square  and  everyone  seemed 
ready  for  some  kind  of  a treat  at  that  end  of  the  trip.  Several 
members  of  the  Glee  Club  went  with  us  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  with  them  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
songs  again.  One  member  delighted  her  launch  friends  by  point- 
ing out  the  places  of  interest  on  the  way,  not  leaving  out  the 
couples  on  the  bank  who  were  also  enjoying  the  river. 

Friday  morning  several  visited  the  hospital,  although  it  was 
raining,  and  attended  the  operations  in  the  amphitheatre  from 
nine  forty-five  to  eleven  forty-five.  At  twelve  noon  the  O.P.D. 
Amphitheatre  was  filled  to  hear  Dr.  William  H.  Smith  (our 
favorite  “Big  Bill”)  read  a paper  entitled,  “The  Advancement  in 
Medicine  During  the  Past  Twenty-five  Years.”  This  was  most 
interesting  and  greatly  enjoyed. 

After  this  lecture  Miss  Hollingsworth  took  a number  of  nurses 
over  the  Phillips  House,  the  new  private  ward  of  the  M.G.H., 
returning  in  time  to  partake  of  a delightful  buffet  luncheon 
which  the  hospital  served  to  us  in  the  nurses’  dining  room, 
where  we  had  a very  merry  and  enjoyable  time,  and  where 
Miss  Sally  Johnson,  who  succeeds  Miss  Parsons  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  toasted  Miss  Par- 
sons, and  Miss  Parsons  responded  in  her  usual  brilliant  manner. 
It  was  voted  by  all  assembled  that  the  secretary  be  requested  to 
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send  notes  of  greeting  to  our  two  honorary  members,  Miss  Linda 
Richards  and  Miss  Anna  Maxwell,  to  Miss  Pauline  L.  Dolliver, 
our  former  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School,  and  to  our 
beloved  Miss  Mary  E.  P.  Davis  and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Scovil. 

Miss  Shields  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  trustees  for  the 
luncheon  provided  and  the  hospitality  of  the  Hospital  in  enter- 
taining the  graduates  during  our  reunion.  The  secretary  was 
asked  to  write  to  the  trustees. 

At  three  o’clock  we  assembled  in  the  Treadwell  Library,  now 
in  the  Moseley  Building,  to  dedicate  the  memorial  tablet  to  the 
seven  nurses  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country 
in  the  great  war. 

In  her  very  gracious  manner  and  with  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion Miss  Wilson  presented  Mr.  George  Wigglesworth,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
who  presided  at  the  exercises  and  made  a very  fitting  address, 
giving  great  credit  to  the  nurses  who  served  their  country  and 
fellow  men  at  home  and  abroad  and  especially  to  those  nurses 
who  gave  their  lives.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  presented  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sherrill,  Chaplain  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  over  seas,  who  spoke 
very  feelingly  of  the  nurses  whom  he  had  known  so  intimately. 
It  was  indeed  very  fitting  that  we  could  have  Mr.  Sherrill  with  us. 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  said,  “Miss  Parsons  needs  no  introduction 
to  you  who  are  present  and  it  is  very  fitting  indeed  that  she  who 
knew  those  nurses  so  well  should  be  here  to  pay  them  a tribute 
and  unveil  this  tablet.” 

Miss  Parsons  then  took  down  the  silk  flag  and  in  very  touching 
and  brief  words  paid  each  one  a special  tribute.  We  all  felt  this 
was  particularly  hard  for  her  as  she  had  known  these  young 
women  intimately.  The  entire  service  was  beautiful  and  those 
who  were  there  I am  sure  will  always  remember  how  splendidly 
each  one  did  his  or  her  part. 

After  the  exercises  all  returned  to  the  Out  Patient  Department 
Amphitheatre,  where  Miss  Hollingsworth  showed  some  lantern 
slides  of  the  hospital  dating  back  from  the  early  days  of  1820 
to  the  present  time.  Many  pictures  of  the  old  wards  and  doctors 
were  greeted  with  loud  applause  and  very  much  enjoyed, 
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especially  a letter  from  Dr.  Warren  telling  of  the  first  operation 
in  Ward  E. 

The  reunion  adjourned  at  four-thirty,  each  one  feeling  well 
repaid  for  having  come.  The  younger  members  said  they  did  not 
know  the  Alumnae  Association  had  done  so  much  and  that  there 
were  so  many  interesting  things  going  on  within  its  walls  and 
promised  they  would  join  as  soon  as  graduated  and  keep  in  touch 
with  every  one. 

Miss  Fannie  R.  Slayton,  Class  of  1882,  was  the  oldest  graduate 
present  and  had  not  been  through  the  Hospital  open  wards  since 
she  graduated.  Miss  Sullivan  showed  her  around  and  she  did 
have  a good  time  telling  her  experiences  while  in  training. 

Miss  Myra  Whitney  had  a book  in  which  everyone  present  was 
asked  to  register  and  there  are  only  one  hundred  and  ten  names. 
If  you  did  not  register  will  you  kindly  notify  the  secretary. 

Many  took  this  opportunity  to  say  good-by  to  Miss  Parsons, 
who  leaves  us  October  first,  and  although  we  are  glad  to  have 
Miss  Johnson  with  us  we  feel  sorry  to  have  Miss  Parsons  leave 
us,  although  we  know  she  is  fitted  for  something  bigger  and  better 
and  will  be  an  inspiration  to  everyone  wherever  she  goes. 

Respectfully, 

M.  S.  Hollingsworth, 

Secretary. 


Dedication  of  Memorial  Tablet,  Treadwell  Library 

September  10,  1920 

Mr.  Wigglesworth  : We  come  here  this  afternoon  to  dedi- 

cate this  memorial  and  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  our  nurses  who  died  in  the  great  war.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  time  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  reflect  that 
from  that  time  to  this  is  less  than  an  ordinary  lifetime  and  then 
consider  the  enormous  development  of  the  work  which  she  started 
and  its  influence  on  the  world  (both  in  war  and  in  peace),  the  con- 
trast is  almost  overwhelming.  When  we  think  of  the  needless 
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loss  of  life  and  suffering  from  disease  before  women,  as  nurses, 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  Christlike  work  of  caring  for  such 
suffering,  the  fact  is  one  to  make  us  shudder.  To  this  work  these 
nurses  devoted  their  help,  their  strength,  and  their  unwavering 
devotion.  They  faced  danger  without  flinching,  hardship  without 
complaining  and  sealed  their  service  with  their  lives. 

We  cannot  express  to  them  what  we  feel,  but  it  is  fitting  that 
there  should  be  dedicated  this  memorial  tablet  as  a sound  and 
enduring  evidence  of  the  heroism  of  these  women,  and  of  the 
splendid  example  which  they  gave  of  the  spirit  which  belongs  to 
and  abides  in  a great  hospital. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sherrill:  An  occasion  like  this  is  one  which  is 

almost  too  deep  to  express  in  words,  because  as  we  think  of  these 
seven  women  who  gave  their  lives  in  this  great  cause,  I presume 
each  one  of  us  has  his  own  memories  and  his  own  associations 
with  each  one  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  On  this  occasion 
we  might  sum  up  all  in  the  words,  “Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.”  I am  sure  that  these 
words  of  the  Master  apply  more  truly  to  nurses  than  to  anyone 
else  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  world  war.  Somehow  I 
cannot  imagine  the  Master  with  a rifle  in  his  hand,  but  I can 
imagine  the  picture  of  a nurse  going  from  bed  to  bed,  making  a 
patient  comfortable,  and  doing  the  hundred  other  little  things 
which  all  make  up  a nurse’s  life. 

I feel  that  the  nurses  who  served  in  this  war  have  not  been 
given  their  full  reward  by  the  public — not  that  they  are  asking  for 
any  reward.  We  hear  a great  deal  of  all  the  battles  and  of  the 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.M.C.A.,  and  in  it  all  we  hear  very 
little  of  the  work  of  the  Army  nurse. 

It  is  a very  fortunate  circumstance  that  this  tablet  is  placed  in 
this  hospital,  where  in  the  years  to  come  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  nurses  are  to  be  trained  to  think  of  nursing  as  a service  and 
that  as  they  pass  the  memorial  they  will  feel  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  the  realization  that  they  are  entering  upon  a great 
and  noble  profession. 

Miss  Parsons:  The  seven  nurses  in  whose  memory  we  have 

met  were  all  known  to  me.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jaggard,  nee  Jessie  W. 
Brown,  left  her  home,  husband,  and  child  and  was  one  of  the 
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very  first  to  go  overseas.  While  she  was  chief  of  the  unit  and 
did  her  duty  by  day  she  nursed  the  sick  nurses  by  night  and  thus 
overtaxed  her  strength  and  contracted  the  disease  which  caused 
her  death. 

Constance  Sinclair  was  one  of  our  most  successful  private 
nurses.  She  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  volunteer  her 
services  for  active  work  overseas  until  all  other  nursing  resources 
had  been  exhausted,  yet  she  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  go  across. 

Lucy  Fletcher  and  Mary  Emery  had  been  my  own  students  and 
were  both  on  my  staff,  both  in  this  hospital  and  abroad.  The 
other  nurses,  Frances  E.  Bartlett,  Nellie  Ward,  and  Anna  B. 
West,  I had  known  as  earnest,  capable  students  and  successful 
nurses. 

These  nurses  had,  besides  youth,  happiness  and  future  hopes  to 
take  to  the  altar,  to  sacrifice  if  need  be.  They  went  with  high 
courage ; they  did  their  work  faithfully ; they  suffered  and  laid 
down  their  lives  with  splendid  courage  and  glad  devotion  to  the 
cause. 

They  will  not  have  died  in  vain  if  the  nurses  who  visit  this 
beautiful  spot  of  our  revered  and  beloved  hospital  stop  a moment 
to  read  their  names  and  to  pledge  themselves  anew  to  all  the 
splendid  principles  which  alone  make  a nurse’s  work  glorious. 


EXTRACT  FROM  PAPER  ON  “The  Relationship  Between 
Medical  and  Non-Medical  Social  Service  Groups,”  Given  at 
the  State  Conference  of  Social  Agencies,  Minnesota,  October. 
1920 

By  Nathalie  C.  Rudd,  1910 

Executive  Secretary,  Infant  Welfare  Society , Minneapolis 
The  time  is  within  the  memory  of  us  all  when  the  term  “separa- 
tion” rather  than  “relation”  seemed  more  aptly  to  apply  to  the 
efforts  of  medical  and  non-medical  workers  in  behalf  of  one 
individual.  The  differences  in  the  point  of  view  seemed  so  vast 
so  hopeless  of  comprehension,  that  it  was  more  or  less  true  that 
the  medical  worker  performed  his  or  her  duty  and  dropped  the 
case ; while  the  social  worker  either  resigned  the  case  tempora- 
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rily  into  medical  hands,  or  picked  it  up  after  it  was  dropped  and 
proceeded  with  what  understanding  she  could  secure  of  the 
prognosis  or  necessary  treatment. 

Much  bitterness  of  feeling  resulted  from  this  mutual  and  pro- 
longed misunderstanding,  and  it  was  not  until  the  un-economy  of 
such  procedure,  through  duplicated  and  repeated  effort,  became 
glaringly  apparent,  that  the  keynote  was  struck  of  the  necessity 
of  training  the  social  worker  in  the  medical  viewpoint,  and  the 
medical  worker  in  the  social  viewpoint.  It  is  still  too  true  that 
tradition  is  often  holding  fast  the  doors  and  that  duplication  of 
effort  goes  on  because  of  the  inability  to  cross  the  threshold. 
Today,  however,  this  does  not  remain  as  the  ideal.  The  forces 
working  for  harmony  and  mutual  understanding  are  greater  than 
the  forces  holding  on  to  precedent  and  tradition.  Further  than 
this,  in  each  group  today  there  is  a willingness,  even  an  eagerness, 
to  acknowledge  its  former  limitations,  and  to  hasten  the  day 
when  all  barriers  are  down  which  result  from  defective  educa- 
tion, unfitness  or  prejudice. 

We  all  recall  the  story  told  by  Dr.  Cabot,  of  the  bewildered 
lost  patient,  standing  in  his  red  wrapper  on  a staircase  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  uncertain  which  way  to  turn 
to  find  his  way  back  to  his  bedside ; while  numerous  nurses  rushed 
past  him,  heedless  of  his  predicament  in  the  urge  of  their  errands. 
However  lacking  in  consideration  for  the  bewildered  patient,  an- 
other phase  of  the  story  still  makes  its  appeal  to  one  who  knew 
the  nurses’  story  in  those  days.  The  occasional  necessary  errand 
to  the  “Front  Door,”  usually  with  a patient  about  to  be  discharged 
(an  errand  bound  to  be  prolonged  if  attended  with  any  sentiment 
of  interest  in  the  departing  patient  and  his  reunion  with  his  wait- 
ing family) — this  errand  was  invariably  performed  under  the 
pressure  of  innumerable  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were 
of  necessity  entirely  neglected  during  the  absence  of  the  nurse 
from  the  ward.  Not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  medications 
overdue,  the  twenty  suppers  waiting  to  be  served,  the  very  real 
probability  that  delirious  patients,  unattended,  would  get  out  of 
bed  (a  court-martial  offense  for  the  nurse) — but  the  certainty 
that  some  of  the  Powers  that  Be  were  already  on  the  spot, 
discovering  and  enumerating  these  offenses — this  was  part  of  the 
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drive  which  made  one  poor  bewildered  lost  patient  seem  like  an 
unimportant  atom  in  the  consideration  of  the  moment.  If  he 
were  noticed  at  all  it  would  be  with  the  hope  that  someone  would 
find  him  and  set  him  straight. 

Now  this  episode  did  not  plainly  prove,  as  has  been  frequently 
interpreted,  the  inability  of  the  nurse  to  get  the  social  viewpoint, 
or  to  think  of  the  patient  other  than  as  a “case.”  It  pointed  to 
the  absolute  futility  of  surrounding  any  woman  with  iron-clad 
automatic  rulings  of  military  severity  and  power,  and  to  look 
for  a tender  human  reaction  as  a result.  In  the  failure  of  those 
days  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  situation,  Dr.  Cabot  was  right 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  thoughtless  nurse ; the  nurse  was  right 
in  her  frantic  effort  to  carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
her;  the  hospital  was  right  in  making  the  responsibility  for  the 
many  of  paramount  importance,  and  in  creating  inflexible  rules 
around  this  duty. 

And  our  red-cloaked  patient  on  the  stairs  was  left  standing,  feel- 
ing himself  unheeded  and  unessential  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
And  still,  it  is  from  such  pathetic  figures  as  his  that  the  whole  plan 
of  hospital  social  service,  and  later  the  broadening  of  nurses  train- 
ing, has  evolved — isdll  facing  obstacles  which  will  disappear 
when  the  will  to  make  them  disappear  is  more  keenly  developed. 
The  social  service  worker  was  brought  into  the  hospital  to  fill  the 
niche  which  was  neglected  by  the  medical  worker,  but  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  in]  order  to  fill  this  niche,  the 
social  worker  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  medical  view- 
point, a general  knowledge  of  symptomatology  and  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  treatment  and  the  interpretation  of  prognosis.  It  has 
also  become  more  and  more  evident  that  the  nurse  cannot  be  a 
satisfactory  worker  unless  her  patient  is  to  her  not  a “case,”  but 
a suffering  human  being,  torn  away  from  normal  living  with  its 
throbbing  interests,  and  thrust  into  the  still  whiteness  of  a hospital 
ward,  with  every  reaction  strained  and  unnatural.  She  must 
learn  to  interpret  these  reactions  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 

The  differences  between  the  hospital  social  worker  and  the 
nurse  have  been  based  upon  the  different  interpretations  of  the 
word  “service”  and  there  has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
each  to  look  lightly  upon  the  form  of  service  emphasized  by  the 
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other.  To  the  social  worker  the  case  was  one  of  family  adjust- 
ment, and  the  settlement  of  existing  or  pending  problems  weigh- 
ing on  the  health  of  the  patient.  To  the  nurse,  it  was  a matter  of 
rendering  the  most  constant  and  comforting  care,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  and  a certain  resentment  was  felt  toward  the  one 
who  intruded  upon  this  close  relationship  of  patient  and  nurse. 
A comparison  of  the  attitude  in  earlier  days  of  the  hospital 
social  service  worker  and  the  nurse,  would  be  that  the  latter 
interpreted  service  too  definitely  as  a bodily  care  and  that  alone, 
while  the  former  regarded  this  form  of  service  lightly,  or  as 
menial  in  its  nature.  The  opportunities  of  the  war  days,  when 
many  women  other  than  nurses  learned  the  joy  of  personal  serv- 
ice, have  wiped  out  many  of  these  differences,  and  workers  in 
both  lines  have  come  to  respect  the  methods  and  ability  of  their 
co-workers. 

France,  driven  by  her  dire  necessity,  is  striving  to  meet  her 
medical-social  problems  by  a sound  preparation  in  both  phases  of 
this  human  problem.  Her  institutions  have  been  numerous  for  the 
diagnosis  of  symptoms,  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  the  caring 
for  the  destitute.  Interest  in  social  service  had  been  roused  in 
1913,  when  Mme.  Nageotte,  a celebrated  Paris  pediatrician  of 
Russian  birth,  translated  and  summarized  Dr.  Cabot’s  writings 
on  social  service,  and  widely  distributed  this  literature ; with  the 
effect  of  stimulating  many  influential  and  wealthy  women  to  the 
giving  of  relief,  chiefly  financial.  The  French  mind  had  not 
seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  constructive  and  complete  case  work. 
With  the  incoming  of  the  Red  Cross,  equipped  with  medical 
resources  of  the  highest  order,  and  social  forces  equal  to  meeting 
and  solving  any  problem,  and  backed  with  money  which  made  it 
possible  to  prove  American  ideals,  to  an  extent  which  is  seldom 
realized  in  our  own  country,  we  have  been  able  to  leave  with  the 
French  a very  complete  picture  of  what  social-medical  work  may 
do  when  working  as  a unit.  Perhaps  we  have  as  much  to  learn 
from  this  as  have  the  French,  for  it  was  with  some  amazement 
that  even  the  American  workers  viewed  the  result  of  absolutely 
harmonious  teamwork. 

Today,  however,  as  a result  of  American  demonstrations,  train- 
ing schools  have  been  opened  for  women  of  broad  education  and 
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fine  character,  wherein  is  being-  combined  a medical,  nursing  and 
a very  complete  training  in  social  service  and  relief  work.  May 
not  this  economy  of  effort  work  out  a product  which  will  have 
a lesson  for  America? 

The  relationship  between  the  medical  and  social  service  worker 
within  the  hospital  is  very  close  and  coming  more  and  more  into 
harmony.  The  similarity  of  viewpoint  and  close  physical  contact 
make  this  inevitable. 

A wider  separation,  however,  yet  exists  between  the  medical 
worker  and  the  outside  agency,  and  to  the  reducing  of  the  ele- 
ments of  misunderstanding  which  make  this  separation  we  must 
all  turn  our  attention. 

Frequently  the  social  worker  is  confronted  with  the  impossi- 
bility of  getting  positive  diagnosis,  and  the  lack  of  this  makes  it 
impossible  to  proceed  with  the  solution  of  the  family  problem. 
It  is  not  in  some  states  permitted  a doctor  to  give  a diagnosis  of 
syphilis  until  a positive  Wasserman  has  been  obtained  three 
times.  The  social  worker  is  faced  with  the  utter  impossibility  of 
haling  into  a dispensary  an  entire  family  three  times,  after  sus- 
picion has  been  aroused  and  discomfort  experienced.  With  the 
lack  of  positive  diagnosis,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  case,  and 
degeneracy,  physical  and  moral,  go  on,  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  doctor  to  commit  himself  to  any  statement  not  backed 
up  by  scientific,  indisputable  proof. 

This  vicious  circle  of  ineffective  work  must  be  broken  into 
somewhere,  if  the  laws  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease  are  to 
become  effective  throughout  the  mass  and  if  society  is  to  be 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  these  diseases.  All  the  dispensaries 
in  the  world  will  not  accomplish  a cure  unless  some  possible  way 
is  found  of  bringing  to  them  the  people  needing  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  To  put  the  social  worker  up  against  this  proposition 
without  giving  her  all  possible  assistance  in  her  most  difficult 
task,  is  folly.  It  wastes  her  time ; it  antagonizes  the  whole  family 
and  the  community ; arouses  suspicion  of  future  efforts  for  medi- 
cal relief.  It  adds  to  the  tendency  to  conceal  symptoms  which 
even  one  visit  to  the  dispensary  has  taught  are  landmarks  for  the 
doctors.  In  short,  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  all  avowedly 
working — to  lessen  venereal  disease — is  lost  sight  of  in  the  com- 
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plication  of  reactions  which  follow  an  unsuccessful  attempt  defi- 
nitely to  locate  the  disease  and  start  about  its  cure. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  teamwork,  as  found  by  the 
social  worker,  is  the  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  complete  exam- 
ination of  each  member  of  a family  for  whom  she  may  be  planning 
the  budget  and  advising  as  to  choice  and  selection  of  food.  We 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  problem  of  infant  feeding  are 
disturbed  when  we  find  that  one  who  is  advising  the  family  as  to 
budget,  attempts  to  prescribe  the  diet  for  an  infant  without  a 
medical  diagnosis  as  to  the  child’s  condition,  and  a knowledge  of 
what  food  properties  are  indicated.  Our  feeling  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  in  our  own  city  there  are  many  facilities  for  this 
examination  and  advice.  But  what  of  the  rest  of  the  famliy? 
Is  it  not  equally  important  that  knowledge  should  be  obtainable 
as  to  the  dietetic  possibility  of  the  adult  members?  What  of 
incipient  cardiac,  nephritic,  or  diabetic  tendencies?  It  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  medical  workers,  avowedly  working  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  that  a complete  and  easily  interpreted  diagnosis 
for  a whole  family  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  today 
and  that  the  visiting  housekeeper  must  work  very  largely  guided 
by  her  intuitions. 

From  the  medical  worker  comes  the  complaint  that  the  physical 
side  of  the  family  problem  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  of  sec- 
ondary importance  by  the  social  worker.  Take  the  matter  of  pre- 
natal care ; we  have  grown  accustomed  to  look  at  the  figures  of 
23,000  deaths  of  mothers  from  causes  incident  to  childbirth  each 
year,  with  the  same  calm  with  which  we  viewed  the  figures  of 
million  dollar  drives  or  billion  dollar  loans  in  the  days  of  the  war. 
Yet  the  medical  profession  has  proved  conclusively  to  itself  that 
expert  work  for  this  cause  has  the  direct  result  of  reducing  this 
mortality  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Not  even  the  first  step  can 
be  taken  in  this  work  without  the  immediate  get-together  of  social 
and  medical  forces,  and  still  today  it  is  too  frequently  that  we/ 
read  a case  worker’s  report  including  a very  brief  item  “mother 
pregnant,”  and  passing  on  to  other  matters  of  family  delinquency 
or  dependency,  apparently  leaving  the  mother  without  skilled 
attention  or  examination,  or  any  preparation  for  her  coming 
added  responsibilities. 
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A case  recently  discussed  between  medical  and  non-medical 
workers  gave  rise  to  queries  as  to  whether  sufficient  prominence 
was  given  to  the  medical  phase.  It  was  the  case  of  a family,  the 
mother  extremely  neurasthenic,  following  long  strain  of  financial 
burden,  sickness  of  children,  and  culminating  in  the  nervous 
breakdown  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  just  as 
they,  by  their  combined  efforts,  had  succeeded  in  clearing  them- 
selves from  debt,  and  in  securing  their  home  free  from  incum- 
brance. It  was  the  judgment  of  the  non-medical  agency  that 
financial  relief  could  not  be  given  while  she  held  this  property, 
larger  than  she  now  needed,  on  which  she  could  easily  raise 
money.  The  woman  could  not  be  brought  to  accept  the  advice  to 
raise  money  on  her  home,  and  so  the  case  hung  fire.  The  medical 
workers  felt  that  her  neurasthenic  condition  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated bv  the  lack  of  definite  conclusion,  and  that  her  own  inability 
to  decide  the  matter  was  in  fact  the  chief  symptom  of  her  mental 
and  nervous  condition ; that  under  the  present  circumstances  a 
vicious  circle  was  established  wherein  cure  of  the  woman’s  con- 
dition was  dependent  upon  her  own  ability  to  conquer  the  worst 
symptom  of  her  disease. 

Much  of  this  seeming  difference  in  viewpoint  points  to  a lack 
of  complete  knowledge  of  the  function  and  scope  of  the  other 
agency,  as  well  as  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  completeness  and 
value  of  evidence  which  could  be  furnished  if  opportunity  were 
given. 

The  newer  conception  of  public  health — as  emphasized  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  as  demonstrated  by  the  call  of  communities  for  a 
constructive  program  and  well  trained  workers — promises  much 
towards  the  harmonizing  of  medical  and  non-medical  groups, 
especially  where  the  rural  problems  present  themselves.  The 
qualifications  of  the  worker  placed  in  a rural  community  must  be 
wide  and  varied  and  must  include  a training  in  both  medical  and 
social  phases  of  community  problems  and  a fitness  to  meet  them. 
* * * * 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  medical  worker  must  come  more  than 
halfway  in  the  efforts  to  link  the  work  of  medical  and  non-medical 
groups.  Hospitals  will  doubtless  continue  largely  as  institutions 
primarily  for  the  study  of  disease,  the  training  ground  of  medical 
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men,  and  for  applied  scientifically  evolved  remedies.  This  makes 
it  a field  beyond  the  desired  reach  of  the  social  worker  of  the 
non-medical  group.  However,  as  the  beds  of  hospitals  and  as 
our  dispensaries  will  continue  to  be  filled  with  human  beings, — 
fathers,  mothers,  wives,  babies, — the  human  factors  of  anxiety, 
grief,  disappointment,  depression,  etc.,  will  continue  as  elements 
in  every  case ; potent  elements  working  against  health,  now  uni- 
versally recognized  by  the  medical  profession,  but  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  reckoned  with  in  diagnosis  and  treatment.  However 
perfect  may  be  the  patient's  chart  on  his  discharge,  if  he  returns 
to  his  former  living,  dropping  the  hospital  experience  as  a night- 
mare behind  him,  and  falling  helplessly,  hopelessly  into  previous 
methods  of  life,  of  dieting,  of  working,  playing, — he  is  bound  to 
become  sooner  or  later  a “re-entry.”  Obviously  the  workers 
within  the  hospital  need  the  knowledge  of  the  workers  without 
its  doors,  for  a clearer  understanding  of  the  propensities  and 
potentialities  of  each  patient.  And  still  too  little  heed  is  paid  to 
the  mass  of  facts  which  could  be  furnished  by  outside  agencies  in 
many  cases.  Fortunately  the  newer  public  health  is  based  on  a 
recognition  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  medical  questions  involved 
as  applied  to  any  individual  or  to  any  group.  And  very  largely 
the  preparation  of  workers  for  the  rural  problem  has  been  the 
means  of  demonstrating  the  closely  allied  provinces  of  medical 
and  non-medical  relief.  To  the  worker  isolated  in  a rural  section, 
it  makes  no  difference  which  phase  first  presents  itself.  If  it  is 
illness,  immediately  contributing  causes,  family  status  and  cus- 
toms, resources  and  readiness  of  cooperation,  must  be  analyzed. 
If  some  breakdown  in  the  family  structure  first  brings  the  case 
to  the  front,  immediately  the  physical  condition  must  be  under- 
stood, including  possible  heredity  and  mentality. 

If  our  common  belief  is  in  the  responsibility  of  the  family  to 
the  community,  and  in  the  necessary  fitness  of  every  member  of 
the  family  for  this  responsibility,  we  can  but  work  out  the  solu- 
tion of  these  difficulties  which  have  become  so  complex  through 
the  zeal  of  many  workers  each  looking  with  an  acute  slant  at  his 
own  task. 
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Notes  from  the  October  Alumnae  Meeting 

Miss  Virginia  C.  Hall,  82  Gainsborough  Street,  Boston,  was 
elected  secretary. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $84.49,  unpaid 
dues  for  1919-20,  and  some  for  years  previous. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Hollingsworth  was  accepted  with 
sincere  regret.  A tribute  in  which  all  concurred  was  paid  to  her 
noble  qualities  and  splendid  work  for  the  Alumnae  Association 
while  secretary,  by  the  chair. 

Resolutions  for  Sophia  F.  Palmer,  ’78,  Alice  Scott,  ’83,  Annie 
L.  Clarke,  ’98,  were  adopted. 

Eighteen  new  members  were  voted  in. 

Attention  was  called  to  Article  I of  the  By-Laws  in  regard 
to  dues. 

Sec.  4.  Members  failing  to  pay  dues  before  March  first  shall 
be  at  once  notified  by  the  treasurer  and  those  not  paying  by  April 
first  shall  forfeit  the  rights  of  membership  and  their  names  shall 
be  taken  from  the  roll  of  members  by  vote  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  5.  Members  who  have  been  dropped  for  non-payment 
of  dues  may  be  reinstated  by  vote  of  the  executive  committee. 

Notice 

1920  graduation  will  be  in  the  Moseley  Memorial  Building  at 
eight-thirty,  Tuesday  evening,  January  11.  The  graduation  ad- 
dress will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  who  was 
Chaplain  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6. 

Jan.  25,  1921.  Annual  meeting.  Payment  of  dues. 
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ENDOWMENT  FUND 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  Alumnae  Association  to  find  that  our 
efforts  for  an  endowment  fund  are  being  appreciated  and  that 
friends  of  the  nurses  are  contributing  occasionally.  One  of  our 
graduates  on  private  duty  has  interested  five  of  her  patients  in 
the  fund,  and  each  one  has  donated  to  it.  A patient  in  one  of 
our  open  wards  wrote  a letter  of  appreciation  and  enclosed  five 
dollars,  and  during  the  last  month  a patient  of  one  of  our  McLean 
Hospital  nurses  has  added  to  the  fund. 

Previously  acknowledged  $8,439.13 

Florence  L.  McLennan  (1902)  15.00 

Ella  M.  Allen  (1887)  5.00 

Katherine  McKenzie  (1891)  5.00 

Sara  A.  Boyd  (1895)  5.00 

Minnie  Hollingsworth  (1897)  10.00 

Christina  L.  Burns  (1916)  25.00 

Hannah  J.  Brierley  (1887)  15.00 

Annabella  McCrae  (1895)  25.00 

Alice  Winward  (1904)  60.00 

Fannie  Slayton  (1882)  10.00 

Nina  M.  Simpson  (1912)  5.00 

Louise  C.  Edson  50.00 

Lucia  Brown  (1899)  5.00 

Lida  Spaulding  Schaffer  (1906)  25.00 

Elspeth  Campbell  (1909)  5.00 

Margaret  M.  J.  Ross  (1894)  5.00 

Lois  W.  Clark 5.00 

Muriel  Galt  (1898)  20.00 

Charlotte  Strum  (1892)  5.00 

Evelyn  M.  Doherty  (1920)  10.00 

Professor  M.  Jacobs  5.00 

Mary  C.  S.  May  25.00 

Ellen  B.  Alford  25.00 

Sara  E.  Parsons  (1893)  90.00 

Elizabeth  Conway  (1894)  30.00 

Clara  Macomber 5.00 

Jane  Dexter  10.00 
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Florence  Illidge  (1911)  10.00 

Jessie  Perkins  100.00 

Annie  Carstenson  (1905)  10.00 

Florence  Butler  5.00 

A.  M.  Stevens  5.00 

Stuart  Webb  25.00 

Mary  C.  Burnaham 10.00 

Katherine  MacDonald  (1918)  25.00 

Anna  Shaw  (1898)  5.00 

Martha  E.  Perkins  (1914)  10.00 

Martha  P.  Parker  (1890)  5.00 

Song  books 5.00 

Proceeds  from  bazaar 1,000.00 


$10,154.13 

The  General  Committee  most  heartily  thanks  everyone  who 
helped  in  whatever  way  to  make  the  bazaar  a success. 

They  hope  a like  sum,  or  more,  will  be  realized  at  the  “In- 
Gathering”  party  on  February  26,  1921,  to  celebrate  the 
Alumnae’s  twenty-sixth  birthday. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  publishing  the  war  experiences  of 
Harriet  Smith  (New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren) in  a series  of  articles  entitled,  “On  Duty.” 

We  have  received  from  Miss  Scott’s  estate  a very  interesting 
collection  of  photographs  taken  in  the  hospital  and  convalescent 
home  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ; also  one  of  the  old  oil  lamps  which 
used  to  be  carried  by  the  night  nurses.  These  will  be,  historically, 
very  valuable  additions  to  our  memorial  library. 

Although  as  yet  no  suitable  room  is  available  for  the  Sophia  F. 
Palmer  Memorial  Library,  we  have  a collection  of  considerable 
size.  Miss  Parsons  left  us  a number  of  valuable  books ; Miss 
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Scovil  has  sent  us  copies  of  four  of  her  little  books  ; Miss  Palmer’s 
sister  has  sent  us  Miss  Palmer’s  diploma,  pin,  and  picture. 

Pleasant  surprises  help  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  a training 
school  office  optimistic.  This  was  the  result  when  one  hundred 
dollars  was  received  the  other  day  from  one  of  our  “war  brides” 
who  had  resigned  to  be  married.  It  was  a returned  scholarship 
sent  to  help  along  some  other  student  nurse. 

The  words  of  the  song,  “To  the  M.G.H.,”  written  by  Margaret 
Dieter  (1916),  were  published  in  the  September  Quarterly.  We 
are  very  much  pleased  to  have  music  written  for  those  words  by 
no  less  a musical  personage  than  Mr.  George  Stebbins.  One  of 
our  ex-house  officers  is  a relative  of  Mr.  Stebbins  and  this  ex- 
plains our  good  fortune.  Mr.  Charles  Alexander,  who  owns  the 
copyright,  has  generously  given  us  permission  to  use  this  music 
and  we  hope  to  soon  have  copies  available. 

The  brass  tray,  suitably  inscribed,  presented  to  the  Alumnae 
Association  by  Miss  Hollingsworth,  was  on  exhibition  at  the 
October  meeting  and  was  greatly  admired. 

Miss  Linda  Richards,  our  honorary  member,  has  moved  from 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  is  now  at  2261  Massachusetts  Avenue,  North 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Muriel  Galt  (1898),  from  Montreal,  Canada,  has  been  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  hospital. 

Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910)  has  gone  to  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
where  she  is  to  organize  the  public  health  work  for  Beaver  County, 
Pa. 

Harriet  L.  Wedgwood  (1919)  is  now  in  Clarksdale,  Miss., 
where  she  has  gone  to  organize  the  public  health  work  for 
Coahoma  County,  and  be  in  charge  of  the  nursing  force  there. 
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Mina  G.  McKay  (1907)  is  now  Theoretical  Instructor  at  the 
Homeopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vira  V.  Fiske  (1919)  has  accepted  an  executive  position  in 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley. 

1 

Helen  Stockton  (1911)  has  returned  from  China  and  is  with 
her  mother,  who  is  in  poor  health,  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Honora  Fitzpatrick  (1899),  having  been  in  Army  service  at 
Camp  Dix  for  twenty-one  months,  has  received  her  discharge 
and  is  now  going  to  Mt.  St.  Dominic  Academy,  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  as  resident  nurse.  While  on  her  1919  furlough  Miss 
Fitzpatrick  enjoyed  a trip  to  Vancouver. 

Anna  Viden  (1918)  has  returned  from  St.  Anthony  Hospital, 
Newfoundland,  having  had  a very  wonderful  experience  with 
the  Grenfell  Mission. 

Alice  M.  Buchanan  (1915)  was  a recent  visitor  at  the  hospital. 
She  was  recruiting  nurses  for  the  Mary  McClellan  Hospital, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

At  present  Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth  (1897)  is  in  Henderson- 
ville, N.  C. 

“A  circular  of  information”  from  the  McLeod  Hospital,  Inuvil, 
Ceylon,  has  been  received.  The  “Nursing  Superintendent”  is 
Elizabeth  I.  Hansen  (1915). 

Echoes  of  various  M.G.H.  “get-togethers”  come  to  us.  A 
recent  note  tells  of  the  New  York  meeting  of  May  Ryan,  Janet 
Ottley,  Sabina  Wilson,  and  Hilda  George,  all  of  the  class  of 
1917.  Ida  E.  Shattuck  (1892)  tells  of  another  “get-together” 
at  Palm  Beach. 

Catherine  A.  Conrick  (1913)  has  gone  to  the  Foote  Memorial 
Hospital,  Jackson,  Mich.,  as  superintendent  of  nurses.  Miss 
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Hanmah  S.  Peterson  (1912)  has  accepted  the  position  as  Miss 
Conrick’s  assistant. 

Annie  M.  Robertson  (1910)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
supervisor  of  the  surgical  building  and  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Montreal,  where  she  will  soon  take  a position  in  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital. 

Marion  A.  Ruiter  (1919)  has  gone  to  the  Elliot  Hospital, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  she  has  accepted  the  position  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Rachel  Colby  (1920)  has  accepted  the  position  as  instructor  at 
the  Framingham  Hospital,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Catherine  Peters  (1920)  has  accepted  the  position  as  surgical 
supervisor  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Newton  Everett  (1920)  is  planning  to  sail  for  China 
the  first  of  the  year,  where  she  is  to  do  missionary  work.  At 
present  she  is  taking  a course  at  the  Kennedy  Mission  School  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Eileen  Young  (1920)  is  now  instructor  at  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Nashua,  N.  H. 

Miss  Isabel  Walker  (1918)  is  now  at  the  hospital  as  night 
supervisor. 

Miss  Nellie  G.  Sharpe  (1912)  and  Miss  Sarah  J.  Condon 
(1913)  have  both  accepted  positions  in  California.  Miss  Sharpe 
is  at  the  Columbia  Hospital  as  superintendent  of  nurses,  and 
Miss  Condon  has  accepted  a position  as  directress  of  clinics  at 
the  East  Columbia  Hospital,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Rachel  L.  Metcalfe  (1920)  has  gone  to  the  Waterbury  Hospital 
as  practical  instructor. 
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Quotations  from  Letters 

Joplin,  Mo.,  October  31,  1920. 

Dear  Colleagues  : — I have  been  a wanderer  now  for  one 
month  since  leaving  Boston  and  the  M.G.H. 

It  has  been  the  most  spectacular  month  probably  that  I shall 
have  to  my  credit.  Three  state  conventions,  the  first  in  Indian- 
apolis, where  I was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Clark  at  the  Robert  Long 
Hospital  and  where  our  Ethel  Goss  is  in  charge  of  the  X-ray 
department.  I had  a very  nice  visit  with  Miss  Goss,  and  heard 
pleasing  things  about  the  quality  of  her  work  from  others. 

Please  take  it  for  granted  that  I enjoy  the  professional  side  of 
these  various  excursions  and  have  patience  with  me  if  I seem  to 
dwell  unduly  on  the  social  aspects  of  them. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  meet  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Emerson,  a 
nurse  and  the  wife  of  the  author  of  “Emerson’s  Essentials,”  that 
we  all  value  so  much;  also,  Mrs.  Gatch,  a J.H.H.  nurse  and  wife 
of  Dr.  Gatch,  who  invented  the  bed  that  is  known  by  his  name. 

Mrs.  Emerson  entertained  several  of  us  at  the  beautiful  Coun- 
try Club  for  dinner  one  evening. 

I have  very  definitely  made  up  my  mind  that  doctors  have 
very  good  taste  in  selecting  wives. 

Have  you  noticed  how  charming  most  of  them  are — even 
when  nurses  are  not  chosen? 

My  next  convention  was  in  Kansas  City,  where  Mrs.  Helen 
Hoy  Greeley,  Katherine  Olmsted  (nurse  in  the  “Equal  Chance” 
film)  and  myself  were  guests. 

We  had  a wonderful  drive  around  the  city  one  perfect  afternoon 
and  were  entertained  at  tea  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  G.  Hayden 
(a  nurse). 

There  were  two  or  three  doctors’  wives  (also  nurses)  who 
were  very  active  in  the  social  and  professional  part  of  a program 
that  was  full  of  good  things. 

I forgot  to  say  that  in  Indianapolis  I met  a graduate  of  the 
P.B.B.  who  was  a Miss  Wood,  but  is  now  married.  Another 
married  nurse  who  trained  and  graduated  under  our  Margaret 
Donahue  McNichol  in  the  Philadelphia  General,  spoke  to  me  and 
seemed  glad  to  tell  me  what  splendid  work  Mrs.  McNichol  did 
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when  she  was  superintendent  at  the  P.G.H.  It  is  delightful  to 
meet  these  enthusiastic  M.G.H.  grandchildren,  as  I do  every- 
where. 

When  sitting  quite  absorbed  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  Kansas 
City,  who  do  you  think  slipped  into  the  seat  beside  me?  None 
other  than  Marie  Powers  (1919),  who  was  just  back  from 
California. 

When  I go  back  to  K.C.  to  make  my  survey  I shall  see  more 
of  her  and  have  her  assistance,  I hope,  in  some  of  my  work. 

My  last  convention  was  in  Enid,  Okla.,  a rather  small  town, 
and  as  distances  are  so  great  and  transportation  so  expensive,  the 
attendance  was  small  compared  with  the  other  conventions.  That 
didn’t  prevent  them,  however,  from  having  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram and  a successful  meeting.  As  guests  besides  myself  were 
Frances  Ott,  who  came  a long  journey  to  organize  a branch  of 
the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League  (I  wished  Miss  Hollings- 
worth were  there),  and  Erma  Kuhn  (M.G.H.)  came  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Red  Cross,  South  Western  Division. 

We  were  filled  with  admiration  of  the  Oklahoma  nurses.  The 
state  is  young;  their  schools  are  very  young  and  mostly  con- 
nected with  private  hospitals,  but  the  nurse  leaders  are  fine, 
courageous,  capable  women.  Miss  Kuhn  responded  splendidly 
to  an  unexpected  call  for  an  after  dinner  speech  where  there  was 
a room  full  of  nurses,  doctors  and  their  wives. 

All  these  conventions  were  three-day  affairs  and  quite  like  the 
National  Convention  in  quality.  It  made  me  more  sure  than  ever 
that  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  one  big  annual  meeting  instead 
of  three  one-day  sessions.  The  opportunity  for  getting  acquainted 
and  for  round  tables  is  so  much  better  than  is  possible  during  a 
short  meeting. 

In  Kansas  City,  classes  stopped  in  the  training  schools  during 
the  convention  and  the  students  were  sent  to  the  meetings  in 
large  numbers. 

At  Enid  a student  nurse  came  and  demonstrated  a clever  in- 
vention of  her  own  for  a combination  head  rest  with  table.  I am 
sure  she  is  a future  leader.  Her  interest  and  intelligence  were 
inspiring. 
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The  problems  everywhere  are  pretty  much  the  same.  Some  of 
the  doctors  are  talking  a good  deal.  One  said  in  Kansas  City  that 
the  United  States  was  the  “only  country  where  the  doctors  had 
allowed  the  nurses  to  be  independent,”  and  now  the  nurses  had  got 
to  come  back  under  them,  or  they  (the  doctors)  would  stop 
employing  the  nurses  and  would  train  their  own.  The  nurses 
themselves  are  much  worried  about  some  whom  they  think  are 
profiteering.  In  certain  localities  they  are  asking  $8,  $9  and 
$10  a day. 

I find  that  those  localities  where  the  nurses  ask  most,  money 
seems  to  be  “easy”  and  nurses  scarce. 

In  comparison  with  other  labor  the  prices  are  certainly  not 
high — S8  a day  for  unskilled  male  labor  is  usual  with  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

There  is  the  menace  in  one  state  of  a school  of  six  months’ 
training  for  graduate  nurses.  Back  of  it  are  some  prominent 
doctors  and  one  very  prominent  educator.  This  need  not  worry 
us,  however,  there  will  be  no  desirable  applicants  for  such  a school. 

In  Illinois,  where  the  Central  Council  has  been  recruiting  stu- 
dents with  all  the  publicity  that  money  and  skill  could  accomplish, 
it  has  been  proven  that  only  the  schools  with  the  highest  stand- 
ards are  benefited.  I believe  as  a result  of  the  present  situation 
we  shall  be  able  to  improve  our  schools  and  to  secure  good 
legislation  to  protect  the  standards. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  communities  wish  to  maintain  their 
hospitals  and  to  carry  on  nursing  schools,  they  will  be,  and  in  many 
cases  have  already  been,  obliged  to  eliminate  nurse  wastage.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  attract  less  well  educated  young 
women  to  train  as  attendants  when  a few  of  the  so-called  schools 
for  nurses  have  been  put  out  of  existence. 

We  must  try  to  see  what  is  right  and  to  work  for  it  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  head. 

I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  one  of  the  best  ways  is  to 
work  for  our  own  endowment  so  that  our  school  may  continue 
to  send  all  over  the  world  women  who  are  well  trained  and 
devoted  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  profession. 

I haven’t  done  much  surveying  yet,  but  the  beginning  has  been 
interesting.  It  seems  just  like  home  when  I am  with  our  people 
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at  the  Barnes  Hospital  and  they  and  everyone  else  are  very  good 
to  me.  I like  the  southwestern  nurses  very  much. 

I couldn’t  have  a pleasanter  place  to  live  in  than  my  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis. 

If  I could  transport  myself  bodily  to  Boston  as  readily  as  I 
can  mentally,  I should  be  happy  all  the  time. 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 


A Correction 

A news  item  which  appeared  in  the  June,  1920,  Quarterly, 
referring  to  the  four  months’  course  in  private  duty  nursing,  is 
misleading  because  the  notice  does  not  make  it  plain  that  this 
course  is  offered  to  graduate  nurses. 

The  item  should  read : “The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses  offers  to  a limited  number  of  grad- 
uates of  recognized  training  schools,  a four  months’  course 
leading  to  a certificate  for  private  nursing.” 


Recent  Appointments 

Ellen  R.  Lyons  (1917),  Supervisor  Surgical  Building. 
Theresa  Lunt  (1920),  Amphitheatre  Instructor. 

Louise  Denison  (1920),  Head  Nurse  Ward  31. 

Barbara  Williams  (1920),  Head  Nurse  Ward  23. 
Emeline  Bowne  (1920),  Head  Nurse  Ward  1. 

Mildred  E.  Brown  (1919),  Assistant  Night  Supervisor. 


Marriages 

Macfarlane — Elliott.  On  September  11,  1920,  Margaret  E. 
Macfarlane  (1919)  to  Mr.  Harold  Clifford  Elliott.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elliott  will  be  at  home  after  December  first — 324  Common 
Street,  Belmont,  Mass. 
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Benjamin — Feindel.  On  September  13,  1920,  Vera  Louise 
Benjamin  (1912)  to  Mr.  William  Carey  Feindel. 

Kampf — VanStone.  Cora  C.  Kampf  (1918)  to  Dr.  Wilfred 

D.  VanStone. 

Whitehead — Pew.  On  September  21,  1920,  Edith  Whitehead 
(1912)  to  Mr.  William  Harper  Pew.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pew  will 
make  their  home  in  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Childs — Edling.  On  October  20,  Lelia  Childs  (1920)  to  Mr. 

E.  E.  Edling.  Mrs.  Edling  is  taking  a course  at  the  Kennedy 
Mission  School,  Plartford,  Conn.,  at  the  present  time  but  expects 
to  sail  with  her  husband  the  first  of  the  year  for  Africa. 

Ricker — Appleton.  On  August  18,  Frances  E.  Ricker  (1916) 
to  Dr.  Paul  Appleton.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton’s  home  address 
is  93  Overhill  Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Engagement 

Alice  May  Watson  to  Mr.  Charles  Allison  Spargo. 


Births 

Nov.  19.  A son,  Richard  Henry,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Hosmer  (Barbara  W.  Vaughn,  1918). 

July  3,  1920.  A son,  Woodward  Protheroe,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Protheroe  (Ethel  Ainsworth,  1919)  of  White  Plains, 
New  York. 
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PRESS  OF  CAUSTIC-CLAFLIN  CO.,  CAMBRIDGE 

The  Quarterly  Record  has  just  completed  its  first  decade. 
Those  who  have,  during  these  years,  taken  part  in  the  publishing 
of  the  magazine  have  a right  to  feel  proud  of  its  success.  Still 
we  feel  that  we  should  have  a much  larger  subscription,  list, 
and  we  hope  that  during  the  coming  year  its  membership  may, 
through  the  efforts  of  its  subscribers,  be  largely  increased. 


PAPER  BY  DR.  W.  H.  SMITH,  READ  AT  THE 
ALUMNAE  REUNION,  SEPT.  1920 

PROGRESS  IN  MEDICINE 

It  is  a kind  provision  of  nature  that  memory  effaces  much 
from  her  slate.  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  last  few  years, 
with  war  and  pestilence  abroad,  I had  forgotten  that  five  years 
ago  I had  spoken  before  you  upon  a similar  occasion.  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since  that  time ; the  world  is 
ooorer  yet  richer  for  its  experience ; there  is  no  soul  here  which 
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has  not  been  tarnished  or  burnished  by  these  never-to-be-for- 
gotten years. 

I have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  upon  “Progress  in  Medicine.” 
Progress,  strictly  speaking,  is  a moving  forward  in  space,  ad- 
vancement toward  maturity  or  completion,  or  toward  a better 
state.  Progress  in  medicine  may  be  said  to  develop  along  three 
distinct  lines : 

I.  Prevention  of  disease. 

II.  More  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease. 

III.  More  efficient  treatment  of  disease. 

I.  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  prevention  of  disease  in 
the  past  few  years.  Preventive  inoculations  against  typhoid 
and  para-typhoid  have  made  these  diseases  a rarity.  In  this 
hospital  when  formerly  twenty  or  thirty  patients  with  typhoid 
would  be  present  on  each  service,  today  a scant  half-dozen  can 
usually  be  found.  When  house  officer  here  I frequently  saw  as 
many  patients  with  typhoid  admitted  to  the  ward  in  one  week 
as  I have  had  under  my  care  in  the  wards  during  the  last  six 
years.  That  we  have  not  advanced  too  far  in  the  art  of  pre- 
vention the  memorable  experience  of  the  influenza  epidemic  of 
1918  proves  only  too  well. 

The  recognition  of  the  diphtheria  carrier  in  school,  and  the 
use  of  the  Schick  test  have  had,  no  doubt,  an  effect  in  prevent- 
ing many  diphtheria  outbreaks.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  still 
elude. 

The  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  acute  rheumatic  fever  by 
the  enucleation  of  tonsils  is  in  my  opinion  a distinct  advance. 
One  seldom  sees  now  the  patient  with  many  attacks  of  rheu- 
matic fever  with  more  and  more  endocardial  damage.  Given  one 
attack,  automatically  tonsillectomy  is  advised. 

The  theory  of  prolonged  rest  in  the  acute  heart  conditions  of 
children  is  a well  thought  out  preventive  measure.  The  recog- 
nition of  focal  pus  conditions  by  X-ray,  and  their  drainage,  is 
an  attempt  at  prevention  of  the  deforming  and  limiting  effects 
of  infectious  arthritis.  While  all  ills  cannot  be  laid  to  alveolar 
pus  pockets,  and  much  extraction  of  teeth  has  been  profitless  to 
the  patient,  still  the  principle  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  in  care- 
fully studied  cases  has  a marked  preventive  value. 
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The  prevention  of  venereal  disease  by  prophylactic  treatment, 
notification,  free  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  more  accessible  means 
of  controlled  treatment  by  evening  clinics,  Arsphenamin  under 
state  control,  all  point  in  the  right  direction.  Until  venereal 
disease  is  recognized  as  a medical  and  not  a moral  problem  the 
progress  must  be  slow  in  the  prevention.  The  Wassermann  re- 
actions, controlled,  in  its  effect  on  the  spread  of  syphilis  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

The  free  examination  of  tumors  by  competent  pathologists, 
when  malignancy  is  suspected'  must  have  a marked  preventive 
effect  in  later  recurrence  through  early  operation  and  post-oper- 
ative radiation. 

The  establishment  of  health  centers  where  early  manifesta- 
tions of  disease  may  be  recognized,  the  prenatal  care,  all  serve 
as  preventive  factors. 

In  the  old  day  forest  fires  raged  until  they  had  burnt  themselves 
out ; now  lookouts,  aeroplane  survey,  wireless  communication, 
all  tend  to  recognize  the  fire  in  its  incipiency.  The  various 
measures  in  prevention  may  be  likened  to  lookout  stations. 

The  tendency  of  more  and  more  intelligent  people  to  be  sur- 
veyed yearly  from  a medical  standpoint  enables  us  to  recognize 
the  first  manifestations  of  disease.  Our  aim  in  teaching,  today, 
is  not  the  symptomatology  of  the  completed  case  but  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  Take  aneurysm,  for  example: 
uninteresting  when  discovered,  but  with  a patient  giving  a syph- 
ilitic history  dating  back  a few  years,  now  Wassermann  control, 
seven  foot  accurate  measurements  of  the  arch  by  X-ray,  and 
regular  examination  for  the  development  of  the  systolic  basal 
murmur,  with  intensive  treatment,  enable  us  to  recognize  it  be- 
fore fully  developed. 

The  establishment  of  posture  clinics  where  the  patient  is 
taught  proper  muscle  control,  if  perfect,  should  teach  emotional 
control ; the  class  teaching  in  diabetic  clinics,  education  of  the 
patient — all  are  preventive  measures.  To  prevent  diabetic  coma, 
not  to  treat  it  when  it  appears,  is  the  modern  aim — the  patient 
is  taught  food  values  and  to  test  his  own  urine  for  sugar. 

The  follow-up  system  so  ably  carried  out  by  social  service 
workers  acts  as  a brake  upon  conditions  developing  without  rec- 
ognition. 
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The  progressive  public  enlightenment  in  regard  to  early  tuber- 
culosis and  the  symptoms  of  early  breast  cancer  is  an  effective 
agent  in  prevention.  Wherever  etiology  of  disease  has  been  dis- 
covered, preventive  measures  automatically  follow.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  tubercle  bacillus  at  once  brought  about  care  in 
sputum  control ; the  relation  of  typhus  and  the  body-louse  im- 
mediately is  followed  by  delousing  inventions ; the  discovery 
of  the  relation  between  the  malarial  parasite  and  the  mosquito 
meant  the  elimination  of  the  mosquito,  hence  the  so-called 
mosquito  campaigns — oiling  at  the  source,  screens  and  preventive 
dosage  with  quinine.  The  dark  field  and  the  recognition  of  the 
spirocheta  pallida  of  syphilis  make  the  diagnosis  immediate, 
with  limited  opportunity  thereby  of  transfer  infection,  through 
notification  and  immediate  treatment. 

The  great  trend  of  progress  in  medicine  and  in  nursing  is  on 
the  preventive  side.  More  funds  for  prevention,  less  for  actual 
disease.  More  and  more  nurses  and  doctors  are  taking  up 
health  work,  industrial  work,  child  welfare  work,  finding  satis- 
faction in  the  broader  horizon,  with  less  loss  of  personal  liberty 
than  practice  or  private  nursing  entails.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  is  progress,  but  the  future  of  private  practice  and  private 
nursing  means  a readjustment  by  possible  combinations  of  medi- 
cal groups,  sub-splitting  of  specialties,  possibly  two  types  of 
trained  nursing — institutional,  requiring  the  highest  training-  and 
a group  of  trained  attendants.  It  is  even  possible  to  consider 
an  increase  of  religious  nursing  sisters,  religion  being  the  in- 
centive to  service.  Nursing  is,  I fear,  like  medicine,  losing  some 
of  its  former  professional  luster — the  change  is  inevitable, 
where  in  the  last  analysis  our  present  method  of  life  is  gauged 
on  a money  basis ; we  certainly  do  not  today  approach  Kipling’s 
ideal : 

“L’Ewvoi 

“And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us, 

And  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money, 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame. 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  working, 

And  each  in  his  separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  thing  as  he  sees  it 
For  the  God  of  things  as  they  are.” 
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II.  MORE  ACCURATE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE 

If  one  reads  the  hospital  records  of  a medical  case  of  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  he  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  marked  ad- 
dition of  facts  added  to  the  records  of  today.  Oftentimes  a com- 
plete laboratory  sheet  will  be  filled  with  data  tending  to  diagnosis. 
With  discovery  of  tests  for  recognizing  chemical  constituents 
of  the  blood  an  entire  new  era  has  been  opened.  The  chemistry 
of  the  blood  stream  with  its  estimation  of  salt,  non-protein  nitro- 
gen, creatinin,  uric  acid,  blood  sugar,  has  helped  to  clear  up 
many  a doubtful  diagnosis.  The  Hp.  concentration  of  the  blood, 
the  Co  2 tension,  make  certain  where  previous  doubtful  diagnoses 
pertained.  The  newer  studies  upon  the  blood  itself,  its  volume, 
fragility  tests  of  corpuscles,  more  accurate  coagulation  studies, 
tend  to  define  more  sharply  many  of  the  obscure  anaemias  or 
leukaemias. 

Elimination  tests  of  dyes  for  control  of  renal  function,  test 
meals  for  nephritics,  functional  tests  of  kidney  conditions,  while 
somewhat  disappointing  in  diagnosis  of  localization,  on  the  whole 
have  favored  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  these  conditions. 

The  irregularities  of  heart  action,  vagaries  of  pulse  irregular- 
ity, are  now  by  means  of  the  polygraph  and  cardiogram  so  re- 
corded in  print  that  having  been  brought  out  into  the  open  they 
no  longer  escape  us.  An  entire  new  catalogue  of  terms  per- 
taining to  cardiac  disease  now  confronts  us — fibrillation  auricular 
flutter,  depressed  T waves,  sinus  arrhythmia,  ventricular  prema- 
ture beats,  all  and  many  more  now  appear  in  our  daily  record. 
Large  books  appear  monthly  devoted  entirely  to  such  cardiac 
studies.  The  nervous  heart  now  does  not  exist. 

Studies  upon  basal  metabolism  now  separate  our  early  thyroid 
cases  at  once,  so  that  diagnosis  may  almost  be  said  to  be  pre- 
cocious, and  the  thyroid  with  a plus  basal  metabolism  of  fifty- 
six  looks  with  disdain  upon  the  poor  myxoedema  or  cretin 
with  a minus  ten.  Controlled  by  basal  metabolism  study,  rest 
and  X-ray  treatment,  a safer  operative  future  is  assured  for  the 
unfortunate  patient  with  thyrotoxicosis. 

Just  as  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  stream  has  yielded  up  its 
golden  nuggets  for  the  internist,  so  has  the  chemistry  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  aided  with  its  cell  counts,  protein  and 
globulin  increase,  Wassermann  reaction — not  always  by  any 
means  paralleling  the  blood  stream  Wassermann — its  Lange 
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colloidal  gold  reaction,  with  its  measured  control  of  cerebro- 
spinal syphilis,  tabes,  general  paresis  and  its  meningitis  zone — all 
of  these  have  cleared  up,  or  refined,  many  obscure  diagnoses 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Bacteriology  had  her  heyday  of  youth  in  advancing  medicine. 
She  has  spent  her  gold.  Chemistry  is  the  present  day  profiteer 
in  medical  advancement. 

The  X-ray  has  continually  advanced  in  its  ability  to  assist  in 
accurate  diagnosis  with  fluoroscopic  control ; in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  man  its  diagnostic  suggestions  are  uncanny.  No  respect- 
able patient  with  gastro-intestinal  disease  will  accept  any  diag- 
nosis without  a confirmatory  gastro-intestinal  X-ray  study.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  the  chronic  case,  for  the  surgeons  still  claim 
all  the  acute  appendix  cases,  and  some  of  the  chronic  ones. 

In  about  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases  even  the  elusive 
gall  stone  has  been  caught  by  the  Roentgen  expert ; his  chagrin 
that  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  still  elude  him  is  humorous,  as 
though  Nature  ever  intended  all  of  her  secrets  should  be  laid 
bare. 

Up  to  recently  tumors  tucked  away  in  the  brain,  supposedly 
safe,  have  been  recognized  by  X-ray,  by  means  of  intraventricular 
gas  inflation;  while  recently  a small  liver,  in  a very  obscure  case, 
by  means  of  gas  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  stood  out 
so  sharply  that  one  shuddered  at  the  exposure. 

Formerly  tubing  the  stomach  for  obtaining  gastric  contents 
for  acid  analysis  was  done  once,  and  the  patient  considered  it 
quite  sufficient ; now  the  gilding  of  the  rose  permits  the  with- 
drawal every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  stomach  contents 
by  means  of  the  Rehfuss  tube-  kept  in  the  stomach  for  an  hour — 
estimation  of  the  acid  curve  by  this  means  furnishing  more  ac- 
curate information  of  the  faulty  stomach  chemistry. 

Asthma  used  to  be  considered  a neurosis.  Now  by  our  more 
accurate  measure  of  diagnosis  based  upon  knowledge  of  sensitiza- 
tion to  proteins,  vegetable  or  bacterial,  we  speak  of  cat  asthma, 
horse  asthma.  The  arm  of  the  asthmatic  debutante  after  her 
visit  to  our  asthma  expert  shows  dozens  of  small  parallel  incisions, 
into  each  one  of  which  some  prepared  protein  has  been  intro- 
duced, to  be  followed  in  the  susceptible  case  by  an  erythematous 
reaction.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  they  react  as  we  would 
expect,  to  salmon  and  peas  for  example,  lamb  and  mint  sauce. 
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Many  sufferers  from  hay  fever,  rag-weed  asthma,  horse  asthma, 
egg  asthma,  etc.,  have  been  restored  to  health  by  these  scientific 
tests.  I know  of  no  more  interesting  group  of  cases  upon  which 
light  has  been  shed  than  this  studied  asthmatic  group. 

If  progress,  strictly  speaking,  is  a moving  forward  in  space, 
advancement  toward  maturity  or  completion-  or  toward  a better 
state,  we  are  on  our  way.  It  is  enlightening  just  to  glance  at 
the  records  of  the  observations  recorded  upon  any  given  obscure 
case  entering  this  hospital,  all  of  which  observations  have  been 
made  with  a view  to  more  accurate  diagnosis.  Recently  a pa- 
tient entered  the  consultation  clinic  with  the  diagnosis  of  neuro- 
sis. Most  careful  and  thorough  examination  in  several  insti- 
tutions seemed  to  confirm  this  diagnosis.  In  utilizing  all  of  the 
available  means  which  this  great  institution  afforded,  after  many 
had  been  tried  an  X-ray  of  the  injected  left  ureter  showed  a 
mechanical  kink,  which  explained  perfectly  all  his  symptoms. 

III.  MORE  EFFICIENT  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE 

The  Llamas  of  Thibet  when  prescribing  for  the  afflicted  used 
to  write  the  prescription  on  a piece  of  paper;  then  the  patient 
swallowed  the  paper.  I have  no  doubt  under  the  exaltation  of  the 
religious  surroundings  many  cures  resulted.  You  have  all  heard 
of  the  woman  whose  deep  emotions  affected  unfavorably  her 
heart.  These  heart  attacks  were  always  controlled  by  a tablet 
given  her  by  her  physician ; she  carried  them  always  with  her. 
One  night  at  the  theater,  with  the  stage  darkened,  lightning 
flashing,  she  felt  an  attack  coming  on,  felt  in  her  pocket,  found 
a tablet,  put  it  in  her  mouth,  and  was  at  once  at  peace  with  the 
world.  Later,  when  the  scene  ended  and  the  lights  were  turned 
on,  she  felt  something  in  her  mouth,  and  took  it  out.  It  was 
a glove  button.  A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient ! 

When  one  takes  a broad  survey  of  therapeutics  one  finds  it 
an  admixture  of  suggestion,  empiricism,  religion  and  ignorance. 
In  La  Vie  Privee  I cull  a prescription  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  Take  two  small  dogs,  newly  born ; one  cuts  them  into 
small  pieces,  one  puts  into  the  pot  one  pound  of  worms,  lively; 
allow  to  boil  for  twelve  hours,  or  until  the  little  dogs  and  worms 
are  well  cooked ; it  is  very  valuable  for  weaknesses,  for  the 
sciatica  and  paralysis.  When  freed  from  superstition  there  are 
few  diseases  in  which  direct  treatment  may  be  said  to  prevail — 
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quinine  for  malaria,  mercury  and  potassium  iodide,  arsenic  for 
syphilis,  digitalis  for  certain  types  of  heart  disease,  possibly 
thymol  for  hook-w.orm  disease,  antitoxin  for  diphtheria. 

Progress  in  therapeutics  has  chiefly  been  along  the  intravenous 
use  of  drugs  for  medication,  standardization  of  such  drugs  as 
digitalis,  manufacture  of  drugs  of  a less  poisonous  character  be- 
cause more  pure,  or  the  development  of  sera  against  known  types 
of  organisms  capable  of  recognition.  Labor  pneumonia  of  pneu- 
mococcus origin  of  Type  I is  now  treated  directly  by  the  use  of 
Type  I serum.  This  direct  treatment  may  be  said  to  be  directly 
progressive.  It  demands  for  its  best  results,  namely  lowered 
mortality,  early  recognition  of  the  type  of  disease.  By  means  of 
inoculation  of  the  sputum  of  the  case  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  a white  mouse,  the  exudate  after  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
diluted  with  salt  solution,  tested  against  known  types  of  the 
pneumococcus,  enables  Type  I pneumococcus  infection  to  be  rec- 
ognized, and  appropriate  intravenous  therapy  instituted  with 
Type  I serum.  Lowered  mortality,  shortening  of  the  disease, 
are  claimed  for  this  direct  method  of  treating  pneumonia. 

An  attempt  along  direct  treatment  during  the  recent  influenza 
epidemic  by  the  use  of  pooled  convalescent  sera  was  made.  Ob- 
servers vary  as  to  the  value  of  this. 

The  standardization  of  digitalis  has  been  followed  by  marked 
improvement  in  the  results  of  digitalis  therapy.  Under  observa- 
tion, with  the  maximum  dose  given,  at  once  a recalcitrant  heart 
in  fibrillation  may  be  reduced  to  subjection  in  a day  or  two,  thus 
shortening  the  discomfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  stay  in  the 
hospital.  More  rapid  absorption  of  digitalis  is  now  claimed 
with  the  newer  preparations. 

Severe  anaemia,  septicaemia,  pernicious  anaemia  with  mar- 
row inertia,  are  now  treated  by  transfusion  in  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  activity  of  the  blood  organs,  to  revivify  them.  Group- 
ing of  the  various  bloods  tested  against  syphilis  has  made  this 
means  of  treatment  safe  from  the  reactions  formerly  seen  when 
improper  donors  were  used. 

The  incendiary  action  of  fat  in  diabetes,  the  value  of  blood 
sugar  control,  the  effect  of  starvation,  the  reduction  of  body 
weight,  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air,  the 
classes,  all  are  progressive  therapeutic  measures.  The  marked 
lowering  of  the  mortality  of  diabetics  in  this  hospital,  the  low 
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incidence  of  diabetic  coma  in  the  wards,  the  better  operative  re- 
sults on  properly  prepared  diabetic  patients,  speaks  of  itself  for 
the  work  of  Fitz,  Brigham  and  Ragle — direct  progress  in  thera- 
peutics. 

The  use  of  the  Coolidge  tube  in  X-ray  treatment,  the  intensive 
X-ray  treatment,  after  operation,  on  malignant  disease,  against 
recurrence,  or  upon  certain  mediastinal  tumors  inoperable,  but 
terrifying  because  of  their  trachea-constricting  symptoms,  shows 
progress  to  those  of  us  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  see 
them. 


“I  am  no  stranger  in  the  house  of  pain ; 

I am  familiar  with  its  every  part.” 

Controlled  use  of  radium,  before,  during,  or  after  operation,  or 
upon  inoperable  malignancy  furnishes  progress  in  therapeutics 
since  it  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual. 

I have  but  touched  upon  progress  in  medicine  along  preven- 
tion of  disease,  more  accurate  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  more 
efficient  treatment  of  disease.  Utilization  of  all  of  the  facts 
which  experience  and  experiment  have  handed  down  through 
the  channels  of  science  is  necessary  before  progress  can  really 
be  said  to  result.  Such  utilization  in  its  last  analysis  means 
what  you  and  I do  in  regard  to  each  individual,  in  other 
words,  Service.  By  this  means  we  at  least  fulfil  the  final  defini- 
tion of  progress.  Progress , strictly  speaking , is  a moving  for-\ 
ward  in  space,  advancement  toward  maturity  or  completion,  ori 
toward  a better  state. 

“Beyond  the  loom  of  the  last  lone  star,  through  open  darkness 
hurled, 

Further  than  rebel  comet  dared,  or  hiving  star  swarm  swirled 
Sits  he  with  those  that  praise  our  God,  for  that  they  served 
His  world.” 
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Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Alumnae  Association 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  was 
held  in  the  Nurses’  Home,  January  25,  1921,  at  8 p.m. 

Miss  Laura  A.  W(ilson  presided.  Miss  Hollingsworth  acted 
as  Secretary  pro  tem.  Only  thirty-seven  members  were  present. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  mem- 
bers had  paid  dues  for  1921 ; $100  had  been  paid  to  the  En- 
dowment Fund;  $100  to  the  Florence  Nightingale  School  for 
Nurses  at  Bordeaux,  France;  $25  to  the  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, each,  for  services  rendered  during  the  year. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  eighty-three  new  members  had 
been  added  to  the  list,  three  had  resigned,  sixty-seven  had  been 
suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues,  or  for  want  of  proper 
mailing  address,  eight  had  died,  and  nine  had  been  reinstated. 

During  the  year  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  As- 
sociation have  been  revised  so  as  to  conform  to  those  of  the 
American  Nurses’  Association. 

The  fourteen  recommendations  presented  by  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee have  been  accepted,  with  the  exception  of  Section  4, 
Article  I,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“Members  failing  to  pay  dues  before  March  1 shall  at  once  be 
notified  by  the  Treasurer,  and  those  not  paying  by  April  1 shall 
forfeit  the  rights  of  membership,  and  their  names  shall  be  taken 
from  the  roll  of  members  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.” 

Life  membership  has  been  discontinued. 

A gift  of  about  $5000  has  been  received  from  the  Ladies’  Ad- 
visory Committee,  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  a free  bed  for 
sick  nurses.  This  sum  completes  the  amount  necessary  for  a 
fully  endowed  bed  for  all  time. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  with  a membership  of  from 
six  hundred  and  seventy  to  six  hundred  and  eighty,  the  average 
attendance  was  less  than  ten  years  ago,  when  the  members  num- 
bered less  than  three  hundred. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  splendid  response  from  the  Classes 
of  1917  and  1918  to  invitations  to  join  the  Alumnae. 

Each  member  present  was  asked  to  make  an  effort  to  interest 
more  graduates  in  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  it  was  voted 
that  a standing  invitation  be  given  the  seniors  in  the  school  to 
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attend  the  meetings,  hoping  that  in  this  way  interest  may  be 
aroused  in  prospective  graduates,  resulting  in  early  membership. 

The  Alumnae  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  as- 
sistance received  during  the  year  from  the  student  nurses, 
younger  graduates  and  members  of  the  hospital  staff  in  all  its 
endeavors,  and  acknowledged  its  indebtedness  for  the  splendid 
work  done  in  connection  with  fairs,  teas,  bazaars,  etc. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  retiring  officers  of  the 
Association,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Refreshments  were  served  and  an  enjoyable  social  hour  fol- 
lowed. 


The  Graduating  Exercises  of  the  School  for  Nurses  were  held 
in  the  Moseley  Memorial  Building,  Tuesday,  January  11,  1921, 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening.  The  class  of  1921  consists  of 
fifty-nine  members. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

“Morn-Rise,”  Gray-Czibulka  Glee  Club 

Address  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 

Chaplain  Base  Hospital  No.  6 

“Recessional,”  Kipling-DeKoven  . . . Glee  Club 

Report  of  School  Miss  Johnson 

Announcement  of  Graduates 

“America  the  Beautiful”  Glee  Club 

A reception  was  held  in  the  “Brick  Corridor”  from  9.30  to 
11  p.m.,  where  a pleasant  social  time  was  much  enjoyed  by  all 
present. 


The  Birthday  and  In-Gathering  Party  was  a great  success.  A 
large  company  was  present,  including  representatives  from  sev- 
eral neighboring  Alumnae  Associations,  seniors  from  our  own 
and  affiliated  schools,  graduate  nurses  in  the  hospital,  and  one 
lady  who  had  been  a patient  in  1895,  and  had  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  formation  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

A number  wore  costumes,  which  gave  additional  color  and 
gaiety  to  the  scene. 
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The  room  was  beautifully  decorated  in  red  and  white,  with 
valentine  emblems — “a  glimpse  of  Fairyland,”  as  one  guest  re- 
marked. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  selections  by  the  Glee  Club; 
an  original  poem  by  Miss  Anne  Fletcher,  read  by  Miss  Wilson; 
songs  by  Miss  Agnes  Holmes,  and  “The  District  School,”  which 
was  very  cleverly  presented  by  graduate  nurses.  The  “bad 
boy,”  bare-footed,  the  “fat  boy,”  and  “teacher’s  pet”  were  all 
there,  and  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  their  refined,  gentlemanly 
schoolmaster,  Miss  Jessie  Bentley. 

The  audience  showed  great  appreciation  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram, particularly  its  last  number. 

Refreshments  were  then  served,  and  dancing  closed  the 
evening’s  enjoyment. 

The  amount  of  the  contributions  laid  on  the  Brass  Tray  was 

$3°5-39- 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements  consisted  of  Laura  A.  Wil- 
son, Chairman;  Jessie  G.  Bentley,  General  Supervision;  Louise 
S.  Zutter,  Entertainment;  Frances  M.  Robbins,  Decorations; 
Helen  P.  Jordan,  Refreshments. 


♦The  Treadwell  Library 

By  Grace  Whiting  Myers,  Librarian 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  come  before  you  this  evening  and  bring 
to  you  a welcome  from  the  Treadwell  Library,  and  to  tell  you  a 
little  something  of  its  history.  In  1847  a medical  library  for  the 
hospital  was  started  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  and  eleven 
years  later  (1858)  the  nucleus  of  the  present  collection  came 
as  a bequest  from  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell  of  Salem,  Mass.  The 
first  librarian  was  appointed  in  1859,  at  a salary  of  $100,  and 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Shaw,  the  then  resident  physician  of  the 
hospital.  The  library  was  at  that  time  housed  on  the  lower 
floor  of  the  BulEnch  Building  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
laundry  sorting  room-  and  the  Warren  Library.  In  1896,  it  was 
moved  up  to  the  second  floor  into  what  is  now  Ward  H -2,  where 

•Remarks  made  at  a meeting  of  the  Training  School  Alumnae,  held  on 
January  25,  1921. 
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it  remained  for  twenty  years;  at  the  last,  greatly  overflowing 
its  quarters.  In  the  autumn  of  1916,  it  was  again  moved  to  its 
present  place  in  the  Moseley  Memorial  Building.  I am  always 
rather  proud  of  telling  that  this  moving  of  both  library  and 
records  occupied  but  seven  days,  and  work  was  suspended  for 
only  one  hour  and  a half. 

In  1897  the  number  of  volumes  contained  in  the  library  was 
about  2400;  it  is  now  something  over  11,000,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  pamphlets ; and  we  are  receiving  regularly 
seventy-seven  periodicals.  In  my  early  days  as  librarian,  the 
reading-room  was  used  only  by  the  visiting  staff,  and  largely  for 
consultations.  No  house  officer  ever  dared  to  do  more  than  wait 
outside  the  door,  in  the  corridor,  for  his  “visiting  man”  to  come 
out ; he  was  not  allowed  to  do  any  reading  in  the  library ; and  I 
do  not  know  that  a nurse  ventured  even  to  look  at  the  door.  I 
used  to  hear  it  called  “the  sanctum  sanctorum.” 

But  gradually  barriers  have  been  removed  until  now  the  library 
is  freely  open  to  the  entire  professional  staff  of  the  hospital. 
The  nurses  of  Base  Hospital  55  have  left  there  their  flag  for 
safekeeping;  and  the  whole  body  of  alumnae  has  placed  on  the 
wall,  in  lasting  bronze,  its  tribute  to  the  precious  lives  laid  down 
in  supreme  sacrifice  at  the  country’s  call.  Certainly  the  nurses 
have  place  and  privilege  in  the  Treadwell  Library  which  no  one 
will  ever  question. 

I have  permission  to  give  to  you — graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates— a cordial  invitation  to  use  the  library.  It  is  open  every 
day  except  Sundays  and  holidays  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
and  I hope  you  will  come.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  assistance  of 
any  cf  us,  or  to  make  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  we  may  be 
helpful  to  you.  The  librarian  is  not  so  “set  in  her  ways”  that 
she  is  not  open  to  new  ideas. 


Jefferson  City, 

Feb.  20,  1921 

Dear  Friends: 

Here  I am  settled  for  a little  while.  A year  and  a half  ago 
when  I was  working  with  Mrs.  Greeley  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  I 
couldn’t  have  imagined  that  she,  Miss  Brown  (her  secretary), 
and  I would  have  been  together  again  so  soon,  working  in  the 
legislative  interests  of  nurses. 
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The  Missouri  Survey  was  finished  about  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary and  then  the  nurses  wanted  me  to  stay  and  help  with  the 
bill. 

If  I had  known  that  “lobbying”  was  to  be  my  chief  function 
it  is  doubtful  whether  I should  have  consented  to  stay,  but  they 
said  they  thought  I should  be  needed  to  travel  about  the  state 
talking  to  different  groups  of  influential  people.  As  you  know, 
talking  is  the  least  of  my  troubles — not  talking  is  much  harder — 
so  I thought  I could  help  them  that  way. 

However,  as  it  has  turned  out  I am  spending  most  of  my 
time  at  the  capitol,  which  is  incidentally  a beautiful  new  build- 
ing. 

I really  hate  lobbying,  but  like  most  disagreeable  things  that 
have  to  be  done,  it  isn’t  so  bad  when  you  get  used  to  it. 

Most  of  the  men  are  agreeable  and  become  interested  in  the 
subject  of  nursing  from  different  angles.  One  man’s  life  “was 
saved”  by  two  nurses.  He  is  an  elderly  man  and  told  with 
much  glee  that  while  he  “was  at  death’s  rattle”  the  first  night 
after  an  operation,  he  became  very  uncomfortable  from  lying 
in  one  position  and  asked  the  nurse  to  help  him  to  change.  When 
lifting  him  the  nurse  told  him  to  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
as  he  complied  he  said  it  would  have  been  a “heap  more  fun 
twenty-seven  years  ago.” 

That  joke  was  his  rallying  point.  Another  Congressman’s 
life  was  saved  by  the  devoted  nursing  of  his  wife,  who  obeyed 
the  doctor’s  orders  and  “was  as  good  as  any  trained  nurse  could 
be.” 

From  his  point  of  view  we  are  superfluities,  but  most  of  the 
men  say  that  if  making  a choice  between  a doctor  and  nurse  they 
would  choose  the  nurse. 

Many  of  the  legislators  come  from  towns  of  less  than  1200 
inhabitants.  One  Senator  from  a town  of  300  is  doctor,  minister 
and  druggist. 

Jefferson  City  is  a pretty  place,  very  hilly  and  overlooking  a 
river.  We  have  found  rooms  in  the  same  house  where  we  are 
very  comfortable  and  free  to  come  and  go  any  time  of  day  or 
night.  Friday  we  worked  in  the  office,  which  is  in  the  one  sky- 
scraper (seven  stories),  until  3 a.m.  getting  out  our  first  bulletin. 
Last  night  we  were  not  through  until  11  o’clock. 

Front  doors  are  not  locked  and  no  one  seems  to  fear  burglars. 
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We  take  our  meals  in  the  next  block,  where  we  have  good 
home  cooking,  which  is  a nice  change  from  restaurants  and 
cafeterias.  Tonight  we  had  guinea-hen! 

This  has  been  a glorious  day-  and  I have  had  a unique  ex- 
perience. 

Mrs.  Greeley  and  I went  to  the  state  penitentiary  this  after- 
noon to  call  on  Molly  Stimer,  a young  political  prisoner,  who 
was  arrested  during  the  war  for  anti-war  activities. 

She  is  a little  Russian  who  was  the  main  support  of  her  mother 
and  three  younger  children.  Her  sentence  has  been  changed 
from  fifteen  years  to  two  and  one-half  years  in  prison.  Before 
going  to  prison  she  was  six  months  in  a workhouse,  but  that 
doesn’t  count.  She  is  a very  nice,  intelligent-looking  girl  and 
it  was  most  interesting  to  hear  her  talk.  She  calls  herself  an 
anarchist-communist  but  says  the  government  calls  her  a crim- 
inal anarchist.  She  described  for  me  briefly  what  her  theories 
are,  for  which  she  stands  so  courageously,  but  recommended 
me  to  read  “The  Conquest  of  Bread,”  by  Kropotkin. 

I heard  Kropotkin  in  Boston  the  first  year  after  I graduated, 
besides  hearing  and  seeing  many  other  unusual  and  interesting 
people  and  things.  Since  then  I have  been  so  absorbed  in  just 
my  own  narrow  interests  that  I find  the  world,  now  I am  in  it 
again,  a rejuvenating  experience,  and  I am  sure  it  is  an  unin- 
telligent mistake  to  shut  one’s  self  off  absolutely  from  literature 
and  people  who  make  up  the  greater  part  of  our  population. 

We  ought  to  know  the  conditions  that  breed  anarchy,  in- 
stead of  holding  up  our  hands  in  horror  against  socialism,  and 
should  not  be  content  to  hear  just  one  side  of  the  story. 

The  ignorance  and  the  indifference  of  our  large,  comfortable, 
higher  class  working  people  concerning  the  people  in  the  large 
industrial  plants  are  as  bad  for  all  of  us,  I believe,  as  our  former 
indifference  toward  social  diseases  and  their  prevalence.  If 
we  go  on  until  there  is  a social  revolution  we  shall  have  our- 
selves to  thank  and  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  along  with 
the  capitalists. 

I do  not  recommend  anyone  to  become  a revolutionist  but  I 
do  recommend  that  we  mix  a little  of  The  Nation , and  The 
Liberator  with  our  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Boston  Transcript. 
Believe  me,  and  this  isn’t  slang,  if  every  so-called  Christian 
doesn’t  become,  very  soon,  a practical  Christian  and  apply  the 
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Golden  Rule  more  faithfully  we  are  in  for  a worse  lesson  than 
that  of  the  late  war. 

To  change  the  subject  I have  heard  some  very  interesting 
debates  in  both  Senate  and  House.  One  of  the  most  exciting 
recently  was  when  a bill  was  introduced  and  pretty  nearly  got 
by,  that  would  have  taken  away  the  authority  of  the  Medical 
Examining  Board  to  discredit  unworthy  medical  schools.  There 
was  eloquent  but  unsound  oratory  in  favor  of  open  examination 
for  every  one  regardless  of  the  school  he  came  from  and  I was 
not  proud  when  it  was  said  to  be  modeled  on  the  Massachusetts 
bill. 

An  amendment  was  engrossed  that  took  the  decision  about 
standards  away  from  the  Medical  Board  and  regulated  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  schools  so  that  it  should  comply  with  the  minimum 
standard  that  pertains  in  the  majority  of  the  states.  If  that 
becomes  law  I think  it  will  raise  the  Missouri  standard  instead 
of  lowering  it.  Considering  that  the  doctors  are  fighting  for 
better  standards  for  their  own  profession,  it  seems  inconsistent 
that  any  considerable  number  of  them  should  oppose  the  nurses, 
but  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Association  voted  to  oppose 
the  nurses’  bill  before  it  was  printed  and  circulated.  They  also 
wired  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  to  do  likewise,  which  it 
did! 

That  was  funny,  wasn’t  i,t?  We  have  a few  strong  friends 
among  the  doctors  in  St.  Louis  who  were  quite  annoyed  that 
such  premature  action  should  be  taken,  so  they  arranged  a joint 
meeting  of  doctors  and  nurses  at  which  the  bill  was  discussed 
and  the  action  reversed. 

Llowever,  our  friends,  the  enemy,  are  not  suppressed  and  we 
understand  that  they  are  sending  someone  to  Jefferson  City 
to  oppose  us.  I believe  that  strength  grows  by  opposition,  so  we 
are  not  worrying.  Miss  Wood  is  holding  up  her  end  nobly 
and  winning  victory  after  victory.  She  is  now  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  with  all  the  rest  of  her 
work.  The  very  best  people  in  St.  Louis  are  supporting  her 
plans  and  they  can’t  do  enough  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
her  ideals  and  ability.  Their  kindness  even  extended  to  me 
when  I was  in  St.  Louis-  and  I made  some  delightful  friends. 

Last  week  I had  a rare  treat.  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  Con- 
gresswoman from  Oklahoma,  told  an  audience  how  her  election 
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came  about.  Don’t  miss  hearing  her  if  you  have  an  opportunity 
for  she  is  a remarkable  woman.  Her  career  has  been  thrilling, 
and  as  she  comes  of  a race  of  missionaries  (twenty-five  in  all) 
she  is  a fearless,  practical,  old-fashioned  Christian  and  Congress 
will  hear  from  her  when  it  tries  to  put  over  anything  crooked. 

Well,  I must  draw  this  “peroration”  to  a close,  or  I shall  be 
interrogated  as  are  the  gentlemen  in  Congress  when  they  talk 
too  long. 

I am  delighted  to  hear  how  well  the  Endowment  is  coming 
along,  and  think  the  nurses  have  justified  themselves  and  their 
cause,  sufficiently  so  that  the  public  should  recognize  it  as  worthy. 

We  can  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that  ultimately  whatever  is  right 
will  triumph. 

Much  love  to  the  whole  family  everywhere  from  America  to 
China. 

SARA  E.  PARSONS. 


Extracts  of  Letter  from  Margaret  Dieter 
(Glass  of  1916) 

I have  charge  of  the  practical  teaching  of  the  nurses,  which 
also  includes  teaching  the  contents  of  Isabel  Hampton  Robb’s 
“Nursing”  in  Chinese.  Also,  all  the  medical  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital are  in  my  charge.  After  Language  School  closed  in  June, 
I entered  on  active  duty  here,  and  have  spent  all  my  time  at  it, 
except  seven  weeks’  vacation  in  Ruling. 

Now  there  are  three  of  us;  all  graduated  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  Miss  Chase  is  from  California  and  Miss  Wright 
from  Oregon.  Miss  Chase  has  charge  of  the  operating  room 
and  the  administrative  work  and  Miss  Wright  the  dispensary 
and  one  forty-bed  ward  of  surgical  patients-  while  I have  the 
rest  of  the  hospital  and  the  practical  teaching. 

The  nurses’  class-room  contains  only  a table,  chairs,  a skeleton 
and  manikin  (both  incomplete)  and  a blackboard.  I feel  that 
for  my  work  the  greatest  need  is  a dummy  on  which  I can 
demonstrate  and  also  watch  the  nurses.  This  year  there  are 
seven  boys  in  the  probationer  class,  who  with  the  exception  of 
two,  are  bright  boys.  How  I long  for  more  Chinese  in  which 
to  express  myself  and  oh,  how  I long  for  our  practical  class-room 
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at  home  where  we  could  really  teach  them  how  to  do  things. 
Needless  to  say,  the  equipment  of  the  wards  is  most  meager. 

This  sounds  like  a discouraged  letter  and  so  it  is  in  some  ways, 
except  that  we  know  that  poor  as  conditions  are,  they  are  much 
better  than  if  the  patients  were  in  their  own  homes,  and  that 
if  we  are  willing  to  fight  and  struggle,  we  shall  finally  succeed 
in  attaining  some  of  our  ideals. 

The  hospital,  crude  as  it  is,  in  some  ways,  has  many  attractive 
features,  and  though  our  day  begins  with  breakfast  at  6.30  a.m. 
and  continues  without  let-up  until  after  6 at  night,  still  I am  hap- 
pier than  I have  ever  been  in  my  life. 


News  Items 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  has  recently  been  awarded  a medal 
by  the  French  Government.  It  is  La  Medaille  de  la  Recon- 
naissance Frangaise.  It  is  of  silver  on  white  ribbon  with  a 
blue  star  attached.  The  citation  accompanying  it  is  in  French, 
and  states  that  the  medal,  which  is  the  second  class  of  the  order, 
is  awarded  for  services  performed  as  Chief  Nurse,  American 
Red  Cross,  for  France  from  October,  1918,  to  June,  1919,  and 
is  signed  by  M.  Millerand  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is 
dated  August,  1920. 

Henrietta  F.  Sharon  (1913)  has  given  up  private  nursing,  and 
is  now  Welfare  Nurse  for  the  Wm.  Knowlton  & Son  Company, 
West  Upton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  E.  Heineman  (1897)  has  been  transferred  to  Red 
Cross  rural  duty  in  Plainsville,  Conn. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  received  from  the  will  of  Mary 
Lynch  (1881)  the  sum  of  $100.  It  was  voted  at  the  February 
meeting  that  this  money  be  given  to  the  Training  School  En- 
dowment Fund. 

The  Boston  Nurses’  Club  gave  a tea  for  Miss  Linda  Richards 
at  her  home,  2261  Massachusetts  Avenue,  North  Cambridge,  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  22.  About  twenty-five  or  thirty 
nurses  were  present,  and  all  appreciated  very  much  this  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  and  talking  to  Miss  Richards. 
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Miss  Hollingsworth  has  returned  from  Hendersonville,  and  is 
at  92  College  Avenue,  Somerville.  She  was  welcomed  back  to 
the  Secretary’s  chair  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae. 
Miss  Hollingsworth  spent  a few  days  at  the  hospital  going 
over  the  cards  and  mailing  list  before  giving  the  work  over  to 
Miss  Jordan,  the  new  Secretary,  and  in  preparing  the  list  of 
graduates  for  the  Training  School  Pamphlet  of  1921.  Very  few 
of  us  begin  to  comprehend  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
officers  of  the  association. 

Isabella  McC.  Lumsden  (1892)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
Assistant  at  the  Brooklyn  Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses, 
and  has  gone  to  the  Quincy  City  Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as 
Office  Assistant. 

Grace  E.  McLeay  (1896)  took  the  part  of  “Sairy  Gamp”  at 
the  In-Gathering  Party.  Miss  McLeay  wore  colored  glasses 
which  dimmed  her  vision.  As  a result  she  miscalculated  the 
tread  of  the  stairs,  fell,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  break 
a small  bone  in  her  foot.  She  is  a patient  in  Ward  E. 

Ethel  M.  Chandler  (1920)  is  doing  child  welfare  work  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Corine  E.  Samuelson  (1913)  is  Resident  Nurse  at  Wellesley 
College. 

Florence  L.  McLennan  (1902)  is  Superintendent  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Hospital,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Liena  B.  Place  (1920)  is  Instructor  at  the  Oil  City  Hospital, 
Oil  City,  Pa. 

Hilda  Bartels  (1920)  is  a member  of  the  staff  at  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement. 

Hazel  Goff  (1917)  has  gone  to  the  Foote  Memorial  Hospital, 
Jackson,  Mich.,  as  Instructor. 

Bessie  M.  Pierson  (1920)  has  taken  an  institutional  position 
at  the  Beverly  Hospital,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Blanch  Thayer  is  Superintendent  of  the  Cable  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Ipswich,  Mass. 
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Marguerite  Burke  (1921)  has  gone  to  the  Milford  Hospital, 
Milford,  Mass.,  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

Leonor  A.  Field  (1915)  is  doing  mercantile  nursing.  She  is 
with  the  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Camp  (Mary  E.  Doyle,  1904)  has  been  visiting 
at  the  hospital. 

Dorothea  J.  Maclnnis  (1916)  is  at  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hos- 
pital, Gloucester,  where  she  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Nurses. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Cook  (1896)  is  returning  from  Florence,  Italy, 
where  she  has  spent  the  last  two  months.  She  has  been  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  has  visited  several  of  the  French  battlefields. 
Mrs.  Cook  has  published  a paper  relative  to  conditions  in  Russia. 

A letter  from  Mary  Ard  MacKenzie  (1901)  gives  a glowing 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  around  Denver,  Colo. 

Sallie  Mernin  (1913)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Clare  Dennison  (1918)  has  succeeded  Miss  Merniin.  Miss  Isabel 
Walker  (1918)  has  been  made  Supervisor  of  the  wards  of  the 
Bulfinch  Building,  and  Jessie  H.  McCaskill  (1919)  has  been 
made  Night  Supervisor. 

Hope  Wheelock  (1916)  has  gone  to  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
Boston,  as  operating-room  nurse. 

Ruth  Crowell  (1918)  is  at  the  Balch  Hospital,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Catherine  Peters  (1920)  has  gone  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Young  (1920)  has  accepted  a position  with  Miss  Ethel 
Doherty  (1909)  as  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Holyoke  City  Hos- 
pital, Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mabel  L.  Chase  (1889)  died  February  14,  1921,  at  the  Surgical 
Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  she  had  been  a patient  for 
the  last  ten  days.  Since  November,  Miss  Chase  had  been  ill,  at 
first  with  a bad  middle  ear.  While  convalescing  from  this  first 
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illness  she  left  the  Public  Health  Hospital  at  Parker  Hill  to 
visit  friends  near  Providence  and  was  taken  ill  again.  Miss 
Chase  was  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Public  Health  Hospital  at 
Parker  Hill  up  to  the  time  of  this  illness. 

Helen  N.  Everett  (1920)  has  gone  to  Africa,  where  she  is  to  do 
missionary  work. 

A letter  from  Olive  Sill  (1906)  tells  of  her  work  under  the 
Board  of  Health  as  School  Nurse  for  Honolulu  and  Island  of 
Dahu. 

Under  the  date  of  Jan.  25,  1921,  Helen  Boylston  (1917) 
writes  from  Cracow,  Poland.  Miss  Boylston  has  been  in  Al- 
bania for  six  months.  We  are  hoping  that  she  will  write  an  ac- 
count of  her  experience  for  publication. 

In  a recent  newspaper  article,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Maria  L. 
Card  (Maria  Llewellyn,  1884)  appeared  among  the  names  of 
persons  warded  silver  medals  by  President  Poincare. 


Notices 

If  anyone  desire  a photograph  of  Miss  Parsons  similar  to 
the  cut  in  the  December  Quarterly,  orders  for  same  will  be 
taken  in  the  Training  School  Office — cost  $2. 

There  is  still  a large  number  of  Florence  Nightingale  cal- 
endars on  hand  at  the  Training  School  Office.  As  money  was 
voted  from  the  treasury  for  the  securing  of  the  calendars, 
we  are  naturally  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  every  one.  Will 
our  members  help  us? 

All  active  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  must  be  regis- 
tered. Any  graduate  may,  according  to  where  she  resides,  be  an 
associate  or  non-resident  member.  If  registered  and  living  in 
Massachusetts,  she  may  be  an  active  member. 

Those  who  gave  to  the  Marie  DePage  fund  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  presented  a medal  to 
the  Training  School  in  recognition  of  its  share  in  aiding  that 
country  during  the  World  War. 
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The  medals  are  of  bronze,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  bear- 
ing on  one  side  the  bas-relief  portraits  of  Edith  Cavel  and 
Marie  DePage,  and  on  the  other,  the  date  “1915”  and  the  one 
word  “Remember.” 

The  medals  were  presented  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Porter  at  her  home, 
Friday  afternoon,  December  17,  1920.  Mr.  Redington  Fiske  rep- 
resented the  Belgian  Government  and  introduced  Mrs.  Porter, 
who  then  proceeded  to  give  out  the  medals  to  the  persons  chosen 
by  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Porter  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  each  one  had  done 
for  the  Cause.  When  it  came  to  the  recognition  of  hospitals,  the 
representatives  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  received 
their  medals  at  the  same  time. 

The  younger  members  may  not  know,  and  some  of  the  older 
may  have  forgotten  just  what  the;  school  did  to  merit  this  decora- 
tion. In  1915  the  graduates  and  pupil  nurses  raised  $100  towards 
the  DePage  fund,  to  assist  in  equipping  a Belgian-American 
hospital. 

A health  exhibit,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  held  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  on  December  21  and  22,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Theoretical  Instruction.  The  purpose  of 
the  exhibit  was  to  better  acquaint  the  hospital  staff  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  school  with  the  work  which  the 
nurses,  especially,  are  doing.  To  all  it  was  a pleasing  surprise. 
A brief  description  will  give  only  an  idea  of  the  exhibit. 

One  room  was  devoted  to  the  Child  Hygiene  Traveling  Ex- 
hibit. The  purpose  of  this  was  to  show  the  material  that  can 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  state  to  bring  facts  before 
the  public.  In  addition,  a series  of  educational  lantern  slides  on 
the  same  subject  was  shown  with  an  accompanying  explanation 
by  Miss  Reilly. 

In  a second  room  was  exhibited  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
students.  Posters,  illustrating  different  phases  of  health,  were 
hung  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  There  were  also  a few  posters 
from  the  Sanitary  Milk  Commission.  On  one  table  were  ar- 
ranged various  papers  and  notebooks,  representing  the  work 
of  the  pupils  in  Sanitation;  the  laboratory  work  of  the  proba- 
tioners in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  also  Drugs  and  Solutions.  On 
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another  table  was  exhibited  the  work  of  the  students  in  Bac- 
teriology, including  agar  plates  showing  the  distribution  of  bac- 
teria, the  efficiency  of  various  disinfectants,  etc. 

The  Dietetics  Department  exhibited  an  ideal  diet  for  one  day 
for  a child  of  six  years. 

The  Social  Service  Department  presented  various  charts, 
records,  etc.,  showing  the  follow-up  work  which  is  done  for 
patients. 

Several  of  the  students’  posters  were  exhibited  by  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  at  the  health  exhibit  held  in 
Boston  in  February  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs. 

My  dear  Miss  Hollingsworth : 

Will  you  kindly  present  to  the  Alumnae  my  thanks  for  the 
room  and  hospital  care  afforded  me  during  my  recent  illness.  I 
appreciate  greatly  the  many  favors  and  privileges  that  came 
to  me  as  a guest  of  the  Association. 

Also  convey  to  them  my  gratitude  for  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  helped  to  brighten  the  days.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  from  Margaret  Belyea  (Class  1906),  November  6,  1920. 


1 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1920 


Balance  January  1,  1920  $632.01 

Received  from  fees  1,581.55 

Transferred  from  Suffolk  Savings  Bank 5 72.00 

Expenditures 2,439.15 

Balance  January  1,  1921  $475 .36 


(Signed)  BESSIE  FULLERTON, 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF 
QUARTERLY  RECORD 

January  i,  1920  — January  1,  1921 

Cash  received  during  the  year $156.28 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1920 18.43 


Total $17471 


Cash  on  hand  in  bank  January  1,  1921  $7078 

Cash  on  hand  in  cash  box  January  1,  1921  6.35 


Total $77. 1 3 

Amount  due  from  subscribers  and  advertisers $133.50 

Amount  received  from  Treasurer  Alumnae  Ass’n  . . . $443.00 

Cost  of  printing  March,  1920,  Quarterly  $248.50 

Cost  of  printing  June,  1920,  Quarterly 236.95 

Cost  of  printing  September,  1920,  Quarterly 263.15 

Cost  of  printing  December,  1920,  Quarterly 228.55 


Total $977-55 

Subscribers  and  advertisers  for  the  year  were : 6 pupil  nurses, 
16  subscribers,  10  advertisers,  8 exchange  free  copies. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

" FLORENCE  M.  CLARK, 
Business  Manager. 

REPORT  OF  SICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

January  1,  1920 — January  1,  1921 
Ninety-eight  members;  eight  admitted  during  the  year;  two 
married;  one  deceased. 

Six  benefits  paid  during  the  year,  $380. 

Total  in  bank  at  interest,  $7,942.19. 

There  are  ten  members  whose  dues  have  not  been  paid  for 
1920. 

ALICE  K.  RUGGLES, 
Secretary. 

HARRIET  O.  COOMBS, 

Treasurer. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Receipts 

March,  1920,  From  First  Sale $133.51 

April,  1920,  From  Alice  in  Wondl’d  P’ty  398.34 

November,  1920,  From  Bazaar 1,062.02 

From  Sale  of  old  Brass  Trays  to  date  ....  32.00 

From  Sale  of  M.  G.  H.  Seals 17.97 

From  Sale  of  M.  G.  H.  Pictures 10.50 

From  Interest  on  Victory  Bonds 9.52 

February  14,  1921,  In-Gathering  Party.  . 300.39 


$1,964.25 

Indiv’l  Contributions  from  *June  28,  1920  1,160.97 


$3,125.22 

Expenses  $65.82 

Investments  and  Deposits 
June,  1920,  4 Victory  Bonds,  par  $400.00  $384.00 

Nov.  26,  1920,  Deposited  in  Provident  In- 
stitution for  Savings  1000.00 

Dec.  6,  1920,  Deposited  in  Franklin  Sav- 
ings Bank  900.00 

Dec.  6,  1920,  Deposited  in  Franklin  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Bonds  100.00 

Jan.  21,  1921,  Deposited  in  Franklin  Sav- 
ings Bank  100.00 


Feb.  16,  1921,  Cash  on  hand $2,549.82 

57540 


$3,125.22 


Acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  Alumnae  members  and 
friends  who  so  kindly  contributed  money  to  expenses  for  orches- 
tra and  refreshments,  for  bazaar,  tea-table  and  February 


*Funds  from  this  date  have  been  turned  over  to  the  General  Committee. 
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party,  and  to  the  bazaar  without  exchange  of  goods,  in  all 
amounting  to  about  $100. 

Plans  are  on  foot  for  the  bazaar  next  fall. 

A Hope  Chest  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features. 

Will  our  members  begin  to  think  how  they  can  help? 

Marie  C.  Ells,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Carrie  M.  Hall,  Publicity. 

Sophia  B.  Eastman,  Bazaars. 

Laura  A.  W;ilson,  Chairman. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Previously  acknowledged  $10,154.13 

Mrs.  L.  Ogilvie  Howard  (Louise  Parker, 

1902)  25.00 

Flora  E.  Higley  (1887)  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Camp  (Mary  Doyle,  1904)  . . 5.00 

Marion  E.  MacDonald  (1918)  5.00 

Esther  Dart  (1891)  10.00 

Marguerite  Eichler  (1916)  5.00 

Alice  Brainard  10.00 

Jean  MacNaughton  Brown  (1909)  5.00 

Jeanette  Reid  (1916)  5.00 

Winnifred  H.  Brooks  (1896)  25.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Shaw  50.00 

Helen  Wayland  Hudson  (1903)  10.00 

Ruth  Crowell  (1918)  5.00 

S.  Belle  Blodgett  Hartshorn  (1898)  10.00 

Alvira  B.  Stevens  (1909)  10.00 

Eunice  Smith  (1902)  25.00 

Helen  Ross  Lade  (1918)  5.00 

Ruth  Turner  (1919)  5.00 

Margaret  Belyea  (1906)  25.00 

Jennie  McIntosh  (1902)  20.00 

In-Gathering  Party — Feb.  14  305.39 

$10,724.52 

No  complete!  list  of  those  who  helped  to  laden  The  Brass 


Tray  is  available.  From  names  on  checks  and  from  other 
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sources  the  following  names  were  seen:  Carrie  Willey,  E.  L. 
Campbell,  A.  McCrae,  M.  L.  McKenna,  Mary  Melville,  Corine 
Samuelson,  Helen  Redfern,  Eliza  Gray,  Louise  Hudson,  Marie 
Sirois,  Jennie  McIntosh,  Sally  Johnson,  Jeanette  MacDonald 
Rogers,  and  Miss  Haskell,  a patient. 


Engagements 

Hilda  M.  George  (1917)  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Blasenak. 
Harriet  M.  Phalen  (1912)  to  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Hanlon. 


Marriages 

Simpson — Henderson.  Nina  M.  Simpson  (1912)  to  Mr. 
George  H.  Henderson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  are  living  in 
Derby,  New  Brunswick. 

Wheeler — Fink.  On  Saturday,  January  1,  1921,  Bertha 

Wheeler  (1915)  to  Mr.  Henry  Fink. 

Gaarder — Selmer-Olsen.  On  August  20,  1920,  Tordis  A. 
Gaarder  (1919)  to  Mr.  Sigurd  Selmer-Olsen.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Selmer-Olsen  are  living  in  Yoipeland,  Stavanger,  Norway. 

Reid — Blake.  On  September  15,  Mildred  K.  Reid  (1906)  to 
Mr.  George  F.  Blake.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake  are  now  living  at 
129  Lincoln  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MacLennan — Heatherly.  At  her  home  in  Arlington  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1920,  Miss  Bessie  A.  MacLennan  (1917)  became  the 
bride  of  Capt.  Horace  Maynard  Heatherly  of  the  Sanitary  Corps, 
U.  S.  Army.  Both  Captain  and  Mrs.  Heatherly  saw  active  ser- 
vice in  France.  They  are  at  present  at  Fort  Hancock-  New 
Jersey. 


Births 

January  17,  1921.  A daughter,  Velma  Gaynor,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Skipper  (Catherine  M.  Gaynor,  1913). 

February  11,  1921.  A daughter,  Jane  Whitney,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Devonshire  (Irene  W.  Mason,  1907). 
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Deaths 


Mabel  L.  Chase  (1889)  at  Surgical  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Feb.  14,  1921. 

In  Alaska,  September  1920.  Mrs.  Frank  C.  White  (Lizzie  J. 
Woods,  class  of  1888). 


Louis  Sumner  Brown,  photomicrographer  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  died  at  the  hospital  Dec.  8,  1920,  from 
pneumonia  in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  born  in  Brimfield  of  old 
New  England  stock  and  came  to  Boston  as  a young  man,  entering 
the  hospital  thirty  years  ago.  His  first  years  he  passed  in  the 
emergency  ward,  but  was  later  assigned  to  the  laboratory  and 
for  the  past  twenty  years  had  been  in  charge  of  the  photomicro- 
graphic department.  Because  of  his  accomplishments  in  such 
work  he  was  offered  a professorship  at  Syracuse  University  and 
also  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

A few  years  ago  when  the  various  direct  color  processes  came 
into  existence  Mr.  Brown  began  to  produce  photomicrographs 
which  contained  the  seven  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

He  is  survived  by  three  cousins,  Mrs.  John  Ryan,  wife  of  the 
town  clerk  of  Wellesley ; Miss  Anna  Tarbell,  a writer,  and  Mon- 
roe G.  Tarbell,  a former  lieutenant  in  the  World  War.  Services 
were  held  at  the  Bulfinch  Place  Chapel. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 


Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 

General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 

proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 

Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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TELEPHONE,  BACK  BAY  5141 

Central  Directory  ot  tie  Moll  Cennty  Nerses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions. 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

636  BEACON  STREET  - BOSTON,  MASS. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

P.  L.  Rider 

ENAMELED  WARE 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES 

317 

Main  Street,  Worcester, 

Mass. 
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NURSING  AS  A PROFESSION  FOR  COLLEGE 

WOMEN 

Clara  A.  Griffin,  B.A.,  Wellesley,  ’07,  M.G.H.,  ’21. 

We  are  all!  prone  to>  offer  advice  to  the  young  graduate  hes- 
itating on  what  we  like  to  call  the  threshold  of  life.  We  say  that 
we  want  to  help  her  choose  wisely,  but  what  we  really  mean  is 
that  we  want  to  tell  her  about  our  own  job  in  the  hope  that  she 
will  elect  to  throw  in  her  Hot  with  us.  For  we  all  want  to 
enlist  new  blood  for  the  old  causes  and  take  new  inspiration 
from  youthful  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Nor  will  any  of  the  modern  industrial  armies  welcome  new 
recruits  more  warmly  than  will!  the  nursing  forces.  For  we 
nurses  have  a tremendous  piece  of  work  cut  out  for  us,  more 
than  any  set  of  human  beings  have  ever  been  asked  to  do  before, 
nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  on  a health 
basis.  The  scope  of  the  task  which  Florence  Nightingale,  out- 
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lined  so  sagaciously  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  just  beginning 
to  be  apprehended  to-day.  We  have  failed  to  grasp  hitherto  that 
her  conception  of  public  health  nursing  and  her  scheme  of 
sanitation  are  as  essential  as  any  of  the  other  parts  of  her 
teaching  to  the  well  rounded  whole.  We  have  been  groping 
slowly  toward  the  completeness  of  her  clear  vision,  which  placed 
these  as  the  foundation  stones  on  which  the  state  must  build. 

It  has  taken  a World  War  to  show  us  here  in  America  the  end 
results  of  our  tardy  comprehension.  We  didn’t  like  to  hear  that 
70  per  cent  of  our  young  men  failed  to  pass  physical  examin- 
ations for  the  navy  and  marine  corps  in  1916.  We  didn’t  like  to 
hear  that  of  twenty  million  school  children  examined  in  a recent 
federal  survey  75  per  cent  needed  attention  for  the  correction 
of  physical  defects.  We  are  reluctant  to  draw  conclusions  as 
we  have  been  slow  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  our  position 
as  a world  power,  but  now  we  begin  to  see  that  to  realize  the 
great  future  which  is  before  this  country  we  need  a nation  o* 
vigorous,  clear  headed  citizens  100  per  cent  efficient. 

But  that  kind  of  citizens  is  not  picked  on  bushes,  nor  ac- 
quired by  letting  things  run  along,  taking  the  course  of  least 
resistance.  To  prepare  for  our  station  in  the  first  rank  of 
nations  in  the  world  that  is  to  be  we  have  got  to  start  in  with 
the  prospective  citizens  now  in  their  cradles.  We  can’t  afford 
to  let  a lot  of  our  future  citizens  develop  tubercular  hips  and 
spines  or  twist  their  bones  with  rickets  because  their  mothers 
don’t  know  how  to  feed  them.  We  don’t  want  to  reap  a harvest 
of  organic  hearts  and  stiff  joints,  defective  ears,  and  weak  stom- 
achs from  minor  defects  of  teeth  and  tonsils  that  call  for 
correction  among  our  school  children.  We  don’t  want  them  to 
grow  up  without  a chance  to  learn  the  simple  habits  that  mean 
health,  from  ignorance  of  which  thousands  of  people  fill  our 
hospitals  to-day. 

To  climb  out  of  the  ruts  of  neglect  and  indifference  means 
the  biggest  kind  of  a campaign  of  preventive  measures  and 
education.  Uncle  Sam’s  plans  call  for  fifty  thousand  public 
health  nurses,  which  would  seem  a modest  estimate.  For  all  over 
the  country  there  will  have  to  be  more  baby  clinics,  more  classes 
and  clubs  for  mothers  and  children,  more  visiting  nurses,  more 
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school  nurses,  and  bigger  out-patient  departments  and  dispen- 
saries in  all  the  hospitals. 

There  will  be  work  for  everybody.  We  need,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  girl  with  executive  ability,  for  she  is  the  one  that 
sets  all  the  wheels  in  motion.  She  is  the  one  that  runs 
the  clinics,  who  organizes  and  directs  the  public  health  nurses 
of  a whole  city,  who  acts  as  superintendent  or  supervisor  of 
a hospital  or  training  school.  She  is  the  one  who  looks  forward, 
who  makes  plans  and  sees  visions,  but  at  the  same  time  is  aliive 
to  the  needs  of  the  day  at  hand,  in  touch  with  everything  that 
goes  on  in  her  department,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
propitious  moment  or  invent  a new  method.  She  is  also  a student 
of  human  nature,  with  a gift  for  seeing  the  good  points  and  spe- 
cial capacities  of  her  workers,  and  a knack  for  placing  each 
where  she  can  do  her  best. 

The  girl  who  can  teach  will  find  a most  varied  field  for  her 
talents.  She  is  needed  in  the  clinics  to  give  classes  for  mothers 
and  children,  to  give  courses  to  school  children,  and  to  their 
teachers,  especially  those  in  the  rural  districts.  Her  place  is 
of  great  importance  in  the  training  school  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  instruction  of  the  nurses  themselves.  An  allied  activity 
is  that  which  calls  for  writing  ability,  the  preparation  of  mate- 
rial for  lectures  and  courses,  for  articles  and  advertising 
campaigns. 

There  is  a demand,  well  nigh  insatiable,  for  the  girl  who  can 
handle  people,  who  “has  a way  with  her.”  It  is  she  who  goes 
into  the  homes  as  district  visitor  or  public  health  nurse  and 
makes  converts  at  first  hand.  It  is  she  who  wins  the  shrieking 
Lizzie  or  Jimmie  at  the  clinic  and  explains  to  the  voluble  mother 
the  import  of  the  doctor’s  orders,  or  persuades  her  to  follow 
them.  She  gains  the  confidence  of  the  patients  who  need  the  help 
of  the  Social  Service  Department,  and  continues  her  oversight 
of  them  in  their  homes  as  convalescents,  where  her  tact  adjusts 
home  conditions  to  their  needs,  and  spreads  the  gospel  of  soap 
and  sunlight  among  the  family  at  large. 

One  of  the  more  recent  developments  of  public  health  work, 
that  of  industrial  nursing,  presents  an  appealing  type  of  problem 
to  the  girl  with  a gift  for  human  sympathy.  She  supervises 
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health  work  among  the  employees  of  large  factories  or  machine 
shops,  combining  with  this  in  some  cases  visiting  in  the  homes. 
Her  opportunities  for  preventive'  work  and  educative  prop- 
aganda are  unlimited,  but  her  interests  lie  nearest  to  that  great 
army  of  adoUescent  toilers  as  gay  and  heedless  as  they  are 
ignorant  and  wilful,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  shops  and  mills, 
whose  lives  she  tries  to  brighten  a little  as  well  as  to  trim  some 
what  closer  to  the  line  of  safety  and  common  sense. 

We  are  asking  much  of  the  college  graduate  when  we  invite 
her  to  spend  two  and  three  years  of  further  preparation  in 
our  training  schools.  But  we  also  offer  much.  In  any  case 
the  first  years  out  of  college  are  apt  to  be  laboratory  years 
in  which  a knowledge  of  people  and  the  working  conditions 
of  the  world  at  large  are  somewhat  painfully  acquired,  and 
theories  put  to  the  acid  test  of  actual  practice.  The  “raw  hand,” 
the  untried  worker,  is  likely  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  which 
she  performs  more  or  less  humble  services  while  she  watches 
those  ahead  of  her  and  studies  their  performance  and  methods. 
In  the  hospital  this  apprenticeship  is  open  instead  of  being  tact, 
and  the  nurse  resigns  herself  during  this  period  of  her  develop- 
ment to  coining  only  the  gold  of  experience.  But  a most  wonder- 
ful opportunity  for  doing  this  unfolds  itself  before  her.  Cer- 
tainly as  a preparation  for  the  art  of  living  the  hospital  training 
stands  unrivalled.  The  book  of  human  nature  lies  open  in  all 
its  richness  and  variety.  The  young  nurse  finds  that  she  is 
expected  to  be  superhuman,  a being  of  infinite  understanding 
and  sympathy,  perfect  in  self-control  and  self-mafctery.  To 
measure  one’s  self  constantly  by  the  standard  of  ever  increas- 
ing and  diversified  demand  is  a stimulating  business,  and  means 
growth  in  undreamed  of  ways  of  strength  and  resourcefulness. 

To  fit  young  and  untried  girls  for  responsibilities  that  mean 
life  or  death  is  the  task  of  the  training  school,  and  to  that  end 
its  scheme  of  moulding  human  character  has  been  developed. 
There  is  undoubtedly  something-  terriblje  in  a system  which 
accepts  nothing  less  than  one’s  best,  and  which  reacts  upon  the 
most  powerful  principles  of  human  conduct,  among  them  loyalty, 
devotion  to  duty,  self-sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  lesser  motives  of 
pride  and  self-interest.  But  it  is  the  tension  of  this  striving 
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after  an  always  unrealized  perfection  which  fuses  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth  into  the  finished  product,  a nurse  clear  headed 
and  steadfast  in  the  face  of  any  demand,  who  can  carry  a 
message  to  Garcia  promptly  and  as  specified. 

Student  government  has  had  its  part  in  shaping  the  morale 
of  the  modern  training  school.  Its  very  existence  there  marks 
the  changes  which  have  modified  a system  almost  military  in 
its  exactions.  For  an  active  student  government  association 
embodies  as  nothing  else  can  the  principle  that  it  is  not  the 
factors  impressed  from  without  but  those  which  find  expres- 
sion from  within  which  fashion  character.  The  work  of  the 
world  to-day  calls  for  self-reliance  and  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
co-operation,  and  it  is  the  women  trained  to  self-government 
who  join  most  readily  in  that  “active,  willing  participation 
in  the  responsibilities  of  the  group  which  is  the  deepest  demand 
of  our  democracy.” 

With  the  honored  names  of  such  women  the  annals  of  nur- 
sing are  richly  filled.  Lillian  D.  Wald  is  chief,  perhaps,  among 
those  in  whose  hands  the  lamp  of  Miss  Nightingale  is  brightly 
burning*  She  has  been  first  to  organize)  district  work  and 
school  nursing  in  this  country,  and  has  related  the  history  of 
her  experiences  and  achievements  in  a book,  “The  House  on 
Henry  Street”.  Another  book  which  records  the  development 
of  a new  departure  in  nursing  is  “Social  Work  in  Hospitals,” 
by  Ida  M.  Cannon,  who  is  head  of  the  first  social  service 
department  founded  in  an  American  hospital,  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  in  Boston.  Another  originator  and  leader  is 
M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  director  of  the  Department  of  Nursing 
and  Health,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  who  has 
been  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  teaching  activities  of  nur- 
sing, in  raising  its  educational  status,  and  in  establishing  the 
department  she  now  heads.  Annie  M.  Goodrich,  her  assistant 
professor,  who  has  charge  of  the  administration  course,  and 
is  also  director  of  nurses  at  the  Henry  Street  settlement,  was 
the  prime  mover  in  establishing  the  army  school  of  nursing, 
and  was  its  first  dean.  Julia  Stimson,  the  present  dean,  and 
Clara  D.  Noyes,  director  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  are  two  more  leaders  whose  services 
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have  been  signal  in  the  executive  field.  The  most  prominent 
editor  among  nurses,  the  late  Sophia  F.  Palmer,  was  unkil 
this  year  editor-in-chief  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

To  mention  these  names  only  out  of  so  many  that  demand 
equal  prominence  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  profession 
of  nursing  it  is  the  reward  of  the  many,  not  of  the  few,  to  feel 
the  joy  of  successful  accomplishment,  of  making  a real  contri- 
bution to  mankind.  The  Superintendent  of  a training  school,  the 
public  health  nurse,  or  the  social  service  ^worker  are  folljowijng 
lines  of  work  essentially  divergent,  but  alike  in  their  power  over 
the  lives  of  others.  The  woman  who  chooses  this  calling  may 
hold  fast  to  the  things  that  make  life  pleasant  in  other  profes- 
sions, congenial  associations,  close  friendship,  financial  inde- 
pendence, the  realization  of  ambitions,  but  she  may  add  to 
these  things  the  deeper  satisfaction  that  comes  from  constructive 
achievement  in  the  world  work  of  bettering  human  lives. 

Note: — This  article  is  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  “The  Wellesley  Alumnae 
Quarterly.” 


“ Where  is  Miss  Parsons?  ” 

It  is  hard  to  tell  just  where  Miss  Parsons  is  to  be  found; — It 
may  be  Wisconsin,  Oklahoma,  or  Missouri.  It  is  always  safe 
to  address  her  care  of  Miss  Helen  Wood,  Barnes  Hospital,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Miss  Parsons’  letter  of  May  21  from  Oklahoma  states  that 
for  three  months,  beginning  July  1 she  will  be  the  temporary 
Educational  Director  of  the  Nursing  Schools  of  Missouri. 
Miss  Parsons  writes,  “It  is  such  a satisfaction  to  find  that  I 
can  adapt  myself  to  the  different  conditions  and  my  general 
health  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  for  years.” 


The  May  dance,  given  by  1923  for  the  seniors  on  the  evening 
of  May  21,  was  the  most  formal  affair  of  the  year.  The  decor- 
ations of  lavender  and  pink  blossoms,  with  Japanese  stencils 
on  the  wall  panels  were  especially  effective.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  the  recreation  rooms  which  were  also  attractively 
decorated. 
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Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae 

The  1 2th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sick  Relief  Association 
was  held  at  the  Thayer,  Saturday,  May  14.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  and  other  reports  were  read  and  accepted. 

Miss  Dart,  Chairman  of  the  By-Law  Committee,  presented 
several  changes,  which  were  voted  upon  and  accepted.  Several 
new  members  were  elected  to  the  Association.  There  are  now 
100  members  and  it  is  hoped  that  next  year  will  see  a large 
increase.  The  ruling  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  a physi- 
cian’s certificate  of  good  health  has  been  abolished.  The  Treas- 
urer’s report  showed  a balance  of  $8,174.93  in  the  treasury. 
Benefits  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  $570.00. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: — President,  Miss 
Beatrice  P.  Galbraith;  Vice  President,  Miss  Minnie  S.  Hollings- 
worth; Secretary,  Miss  Alice  K.  Ruggles;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Harriet  O.  Coombs.  The  Executive  Committee  are: — Misses 
Helen  L.  Redfern,  Josephine  E.  Thurlow,  Florence  Colby, 
Annabella  McCrae  and  Elizabeth  A.  Flusk. 


Endowment  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged  $10,724.52 

Irma  E.  Reeve  (1919)  5.00 

Edith  M.  Clark  ( 189I ) 5.00 

Eva  Blomberg  (1917).  10.00 

Estate  of  Mary  Lynch  100.00 

Florence  Colby  (1910)  25.00 

Annie  C.  Carlisle  (1888)  25.00 

Mary  Knapp  Chui'clyU  ’(I9°6)  5.00 

Agnes  Garvey  (1901)  5.00 

From  Brass  Trays  8.00 

From  “Hope  Chest”  Committe  141.00 


$11,053.52 
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The  New  England  Division  of  the  American 
Nurses’  Association 

The  biennial  convention  of  this  association  was  held  in  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  May  io,  n,  and  12.  The  weather 
man  was  kind  for  the  sun  shone  every  day  and  all  day.  This 
helped  to  make  the  pleasing  old  New  England  city  even  more 
attractive. 

The  local  nurses  dispensed  real  hospitality  and  the  meeting 
was  both  profitable  and  enjoyable.  Features  of  the  program 
included  reports  from  each  of  the  six  state  associations,  and 
from  each  of  the  six  state  supervisors  of  the  Red  Cross  Nursing 
Service. 

One-half  of  Wednesday  morning’s  program  was  on  private 
duty  nursing.  Miss  Hollingsworth’s  paper  on  this  subject  was 
a credit  to  her  and  to  her  school.  Wednesday  afternoon’s 
subjects  were  “Mental  Health  in  Families”  and  “The  Industrial 
Nurse  as  a Public  Health  Factor  in  the  Community.”  The 
great  inspiration  was  found  in  the  address  of  Wednesday  eve- 
ning given  by  Dr.  Drury,  Head-Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School. 
We  wish  it  had  been  possible  for  every  nurse  in  America  to 
have  heard  it. 

Thursday  morning  Miss  Redfern  presented  a carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  “Modern  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Training 
Schools”  Miss  Ayers  of  Rhode  Island  spoke  on  “The  Grad- 
uate from  Smaller  Training  Schools  Versus  the  Graduate  from 
the  Larger  Training  School.”  The  last  formal  paper  was  given 
by  Miss  Riddle  entitled,  “The  Consensus  of  Opinion  in 
Regard  to  the  Shortage  of  Applicants  to  Training  Schools.” 

The  newly  elected  President  of  the  association  is  Miss  Mary 
Riddle.  1 

This  statement  above  is  enough  to  vouchsafe  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  organization.  The  next  meeting  will  be  in 
Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1923. 

Student  Government  Association  proved  its  activity  by  giving 
several  parties.  A man  dance  was  given  under  its  auspices  on 
February  22,  with  great  success.  A large  and  merry  company 
took  advantage  of  a good  floor  and  a “peppy”  band. 
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Annual  Bazaar 

The  plans  for  the  big  fall  Bazaar  are  materializing  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  Committee,  it  was  decided  that  a “Hope  Chest”  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Bazaar.  A committee  was  appointed 
to  raise  money  for  the  chest  and  to  solicit  the  articles  necessary 
to  fill  it.  A dance  was  given  in  the  New  Home  on  April  15 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  purchase  the  chest.  The  dance  was 
entirely  successful,  and  the  committee  was  able  to  pay  all 
expenses,  buy  a handsome  cedar  chest,  and  present  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

The  cedar  chest  is  to  be  filled  with  all  articles  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a bride,  an  engaged  young  lady,  or  housewife, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  bachelor  maid.  Committees  have  been  chosen 
for  dining  room,  bath  room,  and  boudoir,  and  articles  are  being 
solicited  by  each  committee. 

Thus  far  the  responses  to  requests  for  articles  have  been 
prompt  and  hearty.  Needless  to  say,  this  “Hope  Chest”  will 
be  the  most  wonderful  one  that  can  be  imagined.  We  would 
advise  that  you  select  your  lucky  number  early,  as  they  are 
going  fast. 

Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  “Hope  Chest”  will 
please  confer  with  any  one  of  the  following  committees,  in 
order  that  the  articles  may  not  be  duplicated.  The  chairmen 
are : — Bedroom,  Miss  Elspeth  Campbell ; Dining  Room,  Miss 
Sophia  Eastman;  Boudoir,  Miss  Ellen  Lyons;  and  Bath  Room, 
Miss  Louise  Denison.  Communications  will  reach  the  above, 
if  directed  to  the  Massachusetts  General.  We  need  gifts  of 
money,  also,  to  enable  us  to  buy  some  of  the  necessary  articles 
which  we  feel  are  too  expensive  for  any  one  person  to  donate. 

During  the  summer  months  and  during  the  vacation  season 
do  not  entirely  forget  this  Bazaar,  for  we  are  anxious  to  make 
this  one  even  more  successful  than  the  one  given  last  year. 
The  “Hope  Chest”  is  only  one  feature  of  the  Bazaar; — other 
articles  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Sophia  B.  Eastman  (M.G.H.) 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  Bazaar. 
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Undergraduate  Activities 

A series  of  three  musicals  were  given  for  the  student  nurses 
this  spring  by  the  ladies  of  the  Training  School  Committee. 

Mrs.  Motely  was  in  charge  of  the  first,  which  was  given 
February  17,  in  the  reception  room  of  the  New  Room.  The 
big  room  looked  very  pleasant  and  homelike  with  its  shaded 
lights  and  soft  coloring,  and  its  long  vista  filled  with  groups 
of  listening  girls.  Miss  Mary  Fay  and  Mr.  Ralph  Osborne 
sang,  and  extended  their  original  program  by  many  encores. 

The  second  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Roger  Lee.  Mr.  Stanley 
Parker  sang,  and  Mrs.  Parker  gave  some  amusing  monologues 
and  played  the  violin  for  a very  appreciative  audience. 

On  May  3,  the  third  was  given  through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Marion  Fenno.  Miss  Margaret  Von  Wright  played  the  violin, 
Miss  Bernson  and  Master  Winslow  Rouse,  boy  soprano  of 
Trinity  Church  choir  sang,  with  Mrs.  Doane  as  accompanist. 
The  musicales  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  the  nurses,  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  and  were  well  attended  by  them. 


Weatherford,  Oklahoma.,  April  18,  1921. 

Dear  Friends: — It  is  probably  assuming  a good  deal  to  sup- 
pose that  you  will  be  interetsed  in  my  rather  tame  experiences 
when  so  many  of  you  are  doing  and  seeing  thrilling  things 
but  I always  enjoy  reading  letters  from  the  wanderers  and  I 
know  the  editors  of  the  Quarterly  are  always  glad  of  material, 
so  I keep  thinking  of  you  when  I run  into  anything  unusual. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  all  the  work  and  money 
expended  by  the  Missouri  nurses  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
splendid  nursing  bill. 

It  went  through  the  senate  pretty  easily  but  the  house  was 
very  elusive  and  we  never  felt  too  sure  until  the  last  minute. 
From  Monday  until  Friday  we  were  on  the  anxious  seat.  Our 
bill  as  amended  by  the  senate  was  on  the  calendar  for  final  action 
and  liable  to  come  up  at  any  moment.  There  was  a group  of 
Nurses  in  Jefferson  City  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  who 
came  to  stay  until  the  finish.  The  bill  was  left  on  the  calendar 
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until  the  legislature  officially  closed  and  the  members  were  staying 
on,  at  a dollar  a day  to*  finish  up  the  most  important  business  and 
they  were  having  nightly  sessions,  sometimes  until  one  o’clock. 
The  fact  that  the  senate  had  passed  our  billl  and  that  it  had 
been  favorably  recommended  to  the  house  by  the  committee 
was  its  only  chance. 

We  sat  with  the  house  morning,  noon  and  night,  not  even 
going  to  the  last  reception  given  by  the  Governor’s  wife  although 
we  did  want  to  see  the  Governor’s  mansion.  When  Friday 
afternoon  came,  and  we  knew  Congress  was  going  to  adjourn 
Saturday  noon,  and  our  bill  still  hung  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
calendar  you  can  imagine  that  we  were  tense  with  excitement! 
And  then  is  was  called  up  at  5.30  when  members  were  beginning 
to  leave  for  dinner  and  unexpectedly  at  that  for  it  was  not 
called  in  order. 

If  only  you  could  have  been  there  to  have  seen  me  tearing 
around  the  corridors  and  offices  to  find  our  friends  among 
the  legislators  who  had  gone  out ! If  you  could  have  heard  the 
debate!  It  was  almost  as  exciting  as  the  fight  over  the  Chiro- 
practic bill.  One  man  made  an  earnest  and  sentimental  appeal 
for  the  “dear  practical  nurse”,  who,  he  said,  “would  be  put 
out  of  business”.  One  of  the  men  on  our  side  made  a splendid 
speech  to  the  effect  that  the  day  of  the  practical  nurse  was  gone 
forever — that  it  was  not  she,  but  the  trained  nurse  who  went 
over  seas’  and  took  care  of  “our  boys”.  As  to  the  expense 
of  the  T.N.,  which  had  been  referred  to,  he  said  that  it  was 
not  as  much  as  an  undertaker’s  bill  and  that  when  one  was 
dead,  one  was  dead  a long  time.  Well,  at  6.30  the  bill  was 
passed  with  some  unimportant  amendments;  94  ayes,  and  8 
noes.  Even  then  some  of  our  friends  said  it  was  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail  because  we  could  never  get  the  amendments  printed 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  before  noon  the  next  day. 
But  they  didn’t  know  what  good  friends  we  had  nor  how  ably 
Mrs.  Greieley  had  manipulated  the  political  machinery.  She 
and  I walked  into  the  clerk’s  office  that  evening  at  11  o’clock 
with  the  printed  amendments  and  at  12.40  Saturday  morning 
the  senate  concurred  unanimously  on  our  bill  and  about  1.30 
Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning  the  Nurses  were  personally 
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thanking  Lt.  Governor  Lloyd  and  our  friends  in  the  senate 
who  had  worked  so  hard  for  us. 

The  Governor  has  not  been  in  a hurry  to  sign  it,  but  sign  it 
he  did  while  the  nurses  were  in  convention  at  Kansas  City. 
The  bill  is  so  much  better  than  we  had  any  hope  of  getting  that 
the  nurses  are  almost  embarrassed  by  the  task  ahead  of  putting 
it  into  effect.  We  had  expected  to  have  to  compromise  on 
almost  every  point,  so  we  made  it  just  as  perfect  as  we  could. 
It  now  provides  for  an  Educational  Director;  in  four  years 
a high  school  education  or  its  equivalent  for  entrance  to  a 
school.  It  also  provides  for  standardization  of  the  schools; 
for  short  courses  for  trained  attendants  and  for  compulsory 
licencing  of  all  who  care  for  the  sick  in  alii  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  members  of  the  State  Association 
taxed  themselves  $5.00  each,  besides  going  to  much  expense 
in  visiting  Jefferson  City,  in  sending  telegrams  etc.,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  campaign  I think  you  will  agree  that  they 
deserved  to  win. 

After  Congress  adjourned  I hurried  to  Oklahoma  where  the 
nurses  had  been  waiting  patiently  for  two  or  three  months  for 
their  survey.  My  headquarters  are  in  Oklahoma  City.  Saturday 
I came  with  some  friends  to  visit  the  Colony  Indian  Mission 
and  I have  had  a most  interesting  time.  Just  at  this  moment 
I am  writing  in  the  Ford  Car  Rest  Room  while  waiting  for 
the  9.50  train  for  Clinten  which  is  in  the  west  part  of  the 
state.  One  has  to  ride  by  carriage  or  automobile  from  here 
to  Colony  a distance  of  about  14  miles.  The  country  is  very 
pretty  with  its  soft  coloring  and  rolling  contours.  Last  Friday 
there  was  a frightful  storm  which  flooded  a good  part  of  this 
locality  but  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  ground  dries  up 
for  today  the  roads  were  very  good  and  were  not  too  bad  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  I thought  they  were  fooling  me  when  they 
said  the  hailstones  Friday  were  as  large  as  hen’s  eggs  and 
door  nobs  but  I saw  plenty  of  evidence  of  it  yesterday.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  the  depressions  made  by  the  hail  and 
several  windows  in  the  chapel  were  broken  while  the  gardens 
are  a sorry  sight. 
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Yesterday  was  a lovely  day  and  after  church  and  Sunday 
school  we  went  for  a walk  which  took  us  to  the  Indian  cemetery 
where  I saw  some  queer  sights.  The  Indians  not  only  bury 
many  personal  possessions  with  the  body  of  the  dead,  but  they 
put  more  on  the  grave  and  we  saw  dishes,  spoons,  try-cycles, 
high-chairs  and  cradles  on  the  graves,  and  one  of  the  nurses 
said  last  week  there  was  a breast-pump  on  one  of  them.  These 
are  some  of  the  names  I saw  on  the  grave-stones: — Bicha 
Charcoal;  Longhair  Man  Above;  Grass,  Wife  of  Sage  Bark; 
Mrs.  Blue  Throwing  Water;  and  Bob-tailed  Coyote.  Crossing 
the  fields  we  saw  many  praire  dogs  and  their  holes  in  the 
ground  out  of  which,  in  one  instance,  I saw  an  owl  fly.  I was 
pleased  not  to  see  the  snakes  that  also  room  with  the  owls 
and  prarie-dogs. 

We  visited  some  of  the  Indian  homes  and  one  of  the  great- 
est attractions  was  the  store  where  all  sorts  of  very*  beau- 
tiful Indian  work  may  be  purchased.  The  tribes  here  are  the 
Cheyenne  and  the  Arapakoes  whose  specialty  is  bead  work. 
So  many  things  that  one  sees  in  the  shops  at  home  are  crude 
and  ugly  but  here  there  were  genuine  and  very  lovely  things. 
How  I did  want  some  of  the  baskets  which  Mr.  Kincaird  gets 
from  other  tribes,  but  alas,  I coulldn’t  carry  them  even  if  I 
could  have  ofiforded  to  buy  them.  Of  course  they  are  cheap 
considering  the  work  in  them  and  much  more  reasonable  than 
they  are  at  home,  but  nevertheless  expensive. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  meet  Miss  Jensen  one  of  the  mission- 
aries who  entertained  us.  She  lives  with  Mrs.  Roe  who  is 
director  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Indian  Missions.  Unfortun- 
ately for  us  Mrs.  Roe  was  away  but  we  heard  a lot  about  the 
splendid  work  that  she  and  her  late  husband  have  done  among 
the  Indians.  They  are  relatives  of  E.  P.  Roe  and  their  home 
is  a delightful  place.  In  it  is  every  evidence  of  spirituality 
and  culture.  It  was  a privilege  to  see  the  books,  pictures, 
rugs  and  curios.  And  when  I saw  one  of  Dr.  Richard  Cabot’s 
books  you  can  imagine  I felt  quite  at  home. 

Sunday,  May  22 — I have  nearly  finished  my  survey  of  Okla- 
homa schools  and  since  the  last  writing,  have  attended  the 
Victory  Dinner  in  St.  Louis  and  a very  interesting  convention 
in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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Tuesday  I start  for  another  convention  in  Milwaukee.  I re- 
mind myself  of  my  favorite  story  about  an  Oklahoma  hen. 
A small  boy  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  set  a hen  on  some  eggs; 
he  didn’t  come  back  for  a long  time,  she  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  doing.  He  replied  that  he  had  set  the  hen  on  40  eggs. 
His  mother)  asked  him  what  in  the  world  he  did  that  for 
because  she  only  told  him  to  set  her  on  twelve.  “I  wanted 
to  see  how  much  the  old  hen  could  spread  herself”  was  the 
youngsters  reply.  So  you  see  how  I resemble  the  old  hen  as 
I try  to  cover  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Wisconsin! 

Yours  as  ever, 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 


A Glimpse  of  Our  “O.P.D.” 

Senior  Essay 

Our  “O.P.D.  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  had  always 
seemed  to  me  a maze  both  in  contour  and  machinery.  Con- 
sequently, I was  quite  overwhelmed  when  I was  told  to  report 
there  for  duty  as  assistant.  However,  time  simplified,  compar- 
atively the  working  of  that  tremendous  and  complicated  machine. 

Early  the  first  morning  I was  shown  how  to  “open  up”, 
followed  by  a hasty  survey  of  the  whole  building  which  left 
me  more  in  awe  than  ever  . Then  I was  introduced  to  the 
“bible”  which  informed  me  that  Mary  did  one  thing  on  one 
floor  until  8 o’clock,  another  thing  on  another  floor  till  another 
o’clock,  took  “passes”  somewhere  at  such  an  hour  in  the  after- 
noon cleaned  a clinic  or  clinics  depending  upon  whether  Annie 
had  a P.M.  or  not,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  maids,  messen- 
gers, floor  men  and  cleaners.  I was  warned  then  and  timely, 
too,  that  Pat  might  try  to  make  me  think  that  certain  jobs 
did  not  really  belong  to  him  but  to  Jo.  On  the  other  hand  Jo, 
a most  good-natured  boy,  by  whom  it  was  hard  not  to  be  out- 
wardly amused,  would  most  willingly  undertake  his  work,  but 
unfortunately,  would  now  and  then  hit  the  high  spots  and 
sneak  off  early  unnoticed. 

The  little“bibk”  never  left  my  side  for  I found,  at  the  begin- 
ning, I had  to  constantly  refer  to  it  to  account  for  the  where- 
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abouts  of  this  person  or  that  one.  It  also  facilitated  the  calling 
of  each  worker  by  name. 

The  time  when  I must  be  quite  alert  was  when  the  long  lines 
of  patients  and  prospective  patients  began  to  form  and  the 
huge  machine  was  set  into  motion.  Then  everyone  must  be  on 
his  job,  the  messengers  keeping  lines  and  directing.  And  boys 
will  be  boys  and  relax  at  most  inopportune  moments,  while 
girls  will  be  girls  and  dawdle  on  some  errand  only  to  be  found 
in  front  of  a looking  glass. 

During  the  first  days  of  my  duty  at  the  “O.P.D.”  they  were 
considering  the  advisability  of  having  a night  as  well  as  a day 
clinic,  so  during  the  first  hours  of  the  morning,  I interveiwed 
each  patient  in  those  long  lines  to  find  out  their  work  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  night  clinic  would  help  that  individual.  It 
proved  an  excellent  chance,  in  itself,  to  get  in  touch  with  all 
those  people  and  rare  human  nature  asserted  itself  not 
infrequently. 

Enough  days  having  been  devoted  to  this  for  the  purpose 
of  statistics,  I spent  the  rest  of  the  mornings,  during  these 
hours  in  the  various  clinics,  trying  to  work  out  the  difficulties 
constantly  arising.  At  this  time  I often  ran  across  patients, 
quite  lost  in  the  whirlpool  and  discouraged,  who  needed  the 
glad  hand  or  advice.  Then  too,  I frequently  met  former  patients 
whom  I had  nursed  in  the  “House”  and  about  whom  I was  eager 
to  learn  more.  This  morning  “rounds”  of  the  clinics  was  my  very 
best  opportunity  for  getting  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  var- 
ious clinics  and  picking  up  information  and  knowledge.  The 
careful,  almost  penurious  housekeeper,  has  to  assert  herself, 
too,  when  demands  and  requests  for  supplies  must  be  denied. 
It  used  to  hurt  to  say  “no”  at  first  but  soon  the  callous  formed. 

The  petty  troubles  of  the  ordinary  housekeeper  came  when 
Mary  or  perhaps  it  was  John  did  not  appear  that  morning  and 
the  “doubling  up”  problem  ensued  followed  by  silent  mutterings, 
complaints,  threats  of  “leaving”  and  protests  for  a raise. 
And  wages  reminds  me  of  the  day  the  “Eagle”  arrived  to  give 
out  the  pay  envelopes  and  of  the  gathering  of  all  the  working 
force  to  receive  and  sign  for  the  same.  It  was  truly  entertain- 
ing to  watch  the  different  attitudes  with  which  the  envelopes 
were  received. 
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I shall  dwell  little  on  the  “admitting”  for  that  speaks  for 
itself.  I believe  the  pupil  nurse  does  not  now  admit  strictly 
speaking.  I was  one  of  those  fortunate  ones  to  come  at  the 
time  before  discontinuances  and  it  was  indeed  a privilege  to  do 
it  from  nine  to  ten  o’clock  and  then  to  later  follow  up  the  cases 
to  see  what  diagnosis  was  made  by  the  clinic  doctors  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  I had  failed  in  assignment. 

Much  valuable  time  has  been  lost  in  the  confusion  arising 
from  our  ignorance  of  foreign  languages.  One  instance  was  that 
of  getting  out  “skiffkits”  or  “letters”,  in  other  words  certificates. 
Many  men  by  the  name  of  Hassan  all  from  the  same  city  and 
many  of  same  address  came  desiring  these,  in  order  to  get  back 
to  their  native  land.  One  of  these  foiled  everybody  for  hours 
and  then  days,  until  an  interpreter  was  procured  when  it  was 
learned  that  this  particular  man  had  given  a different  name 
at  each  visit  to  the  out-patient. 

The  “O.P.D.”  is  not  without  its  humerous  spots  particularly 
when  one  wants  to  see  them.  Besides  the  amusement  often 
derived  from  the  patients,  themselves,  quite  without  their  know- 
ledge. I got  a great  deal  from  the  boys  of  whom  I had 
charge.  I even  enjoyed  foiling  them  in  their  mischief. 

At  that  time  there  was  a perfectly  legitimate  place  to  which 
they  might  retire.  It  was  the  messengers’  locker  room  but  now 
extinct.  It  was  also  a place  peculiarly  adapted  for  a hiding 
place,  as  I found  out,  much  to  their  chagrin.  One  day  I was 
quite  discouraged  in  my  search  to  find  a boy  to  go  to  the  Dental 
Rooms  to  wheel  patients  to  the  Recovery  Rooms.  The  boys  hearti- 
ly disliked  this  job  and  had  a way  of  simply  vanishing  about  the 
time  the  call  would  come.  On  this  particular  day  I had  seen 
one  of  my  exasperating  boys  enter  the  locker  room  and  he  had 
not  come  out  for  I had  kept  careful  vigil  but  he  could  not  be 
found  there.  The  mystery  must  be  solved  so,  armed  with  a flash- 
light, I started  on  my  tour  of  investigation  and  was  rewarded, 
for  after  searching  high  and  low  and  in  back  of  every  locker,  I 
finally  discovered  a hidden  recess  black  as  night.  I went  in  by 
stooping  low  and  found  at  the  far  end  another  opening  which 
I entered  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  saw  by  my  flashlight 
a hand.  But  that  hand  belonged  to  a boy  suspended  from  some- 
where above  and  he  was  extricated. 
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The  hiding  place  did  not  serve  that  purpose  again  and  my 
boys  seemed  to  be  on  the  spot  when  I wanted  them,  in  the  future. 
But  I can’t  help  looking  back  on  those  boys,  who  tried  to  “put 
it  over”  on  me,  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  and  wish  I might 
know  of  their  ultimate  careers.  Their  mixture  of  frankness 
and  mischief  always  appealed  to  me. 

The  last  task  of  the  day  was  to  make  the  final  rounds  of 
inspection — in  other  words — hunt  for  dust  and  trouble.  Some 
times  I found  it  and  sometimes  I did  not  but  when  I did,  it  had 
to  be  recorded  on  my  little  black  list  for  presentation  to  the 
victim  the  next  morning. 

At  this  time  of  the  day  when  all  is  silent  and  vast,  what  a 
contrast  to  the  seething  crowd  and  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
morning. 

And  now  the  “O.P.D.”  is  left  in  all  the  calmness  which  reigns 
as  I put  it  to  bed  for  the  night. 

Margaret  Copeland. 


American  Journals  of  Nursing  Wanted 

Thanks  to  Miss  Parsons  the  Training  School  Office  possesses 
a complete  file  of  the  American  Journals  of  Nursing  of  each 
year,  separately  bound.  The  volume,  which  contained  the 
magazines  from  October  1913  to  September  1914  inclusive,  is 
lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  If  members  of  the  Alumnae  possess 
any  of  these  numbers  which  they  are  willing  to  donate  to  the 
Training  School  they  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 


A party  for  the  probationers  was  given  on  April  30,  and  took 
the  form  of  a circus ; bareback  riders,  tight  rope  walkers, 
performing  horses,  snake  charmers  and  all  the  rest  did  their 
turns  to  the  delight  of  an  applauding  audience.  Refreshments 
and  dancing  followed. 
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News  Items 

Irma  E.  Reeve  (1919)  is  now  at  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Ruth  Hartzell  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  Alameda  Health 

Center,  Alameda,  California. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wilkinson  Harrison  (1901)  sailed  from  Montreal 
the  week  of  May  5 for  Velas,  Servia,  where  she  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  American  Woman’s  Hospital.  Mrs.  Harrison 
took  several  nurses  with  her. 

Rose  K.  Butler  is  organizing  visiting  nursing  in  New 
Rochelle,  New  York. 

Mary  Ard  MacKenzie  (1901)  is  now  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Vancouver,  and  also  Director  of  Public 
Health  Nursing. 

Katherine  M.  MacDonald  (1918)  is  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  Throat  Room,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  hospital  have  been  Katherine 
VanBuskirk  (1917)  and  Helen  Boylston  (1917).  They  have 
just  returned  from  duty  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
shall  some  day  see  an  account  of  their  experiences  in  print. 

Emma  M.  Smith  (1897)  is  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Memorial]  Hospital;  for  Women  and  Children, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

A letter  from  Hortense  Long  (1900)  states  that  she  will  be 
at  home  in  Cheraw,  S.C.  Miss  Long  is  with  an  invalid  mother. 

Maud  E.  Retallick  (1905)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Super- 
intendent, General  Public  Hospital,  St.  John  N.B.,  which  she 
has  so  long  held.  She  is  at  present  at  home  for  a rest  from 
nursing  responsibilities. 

Hazel  Goff  (1917)  is  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the  Blod- 
gett Memorial  Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Jessie  E.  Grant  (1906)  has  taken  the  position  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses  at  the  Victoria  General  Hospital,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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Flora  Cochrane  (1919)  has  resigned  her  position  as  head 
nurse  in  the  Throat  Room  and  has  accepted  the  position  as 
etherizer  for  Doctors  Porter  and  Emerson. 

Since  the  last  Quarterly  Record  was  published  the  following 
nurses  have  finished  their  training: — Luella  A.  Cheyne,  Bessie 
Young,  Lillian  Lesure,  Gwendoline  Pitman,  Agnes  G.  Arm- 
strong, Vida  E.  Jacobs,  Nina  O.  Thomas,  Isadora  Glann, 
Marion  H.  Wiells,  Frances  Collins.  Several  of  these  young 
women  are  at  home  for  the  summer.  Bessie  Young  has  taken 
the  position  as  Supervisor  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. 
In  the  fall  Marion  Wells  will  go  to  the  Memorial  Hospital, 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  as  Instructor. 

Nora  Morris  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at  the 
new  hospital,  DeLand,  Florida. 

Helen  Streeter  (1920)  has  accepted  the  position  as  Obstet- 
rical Supervisor  at  the  Cambridge  Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Marriages 

Kelley — Guilder.  On  October  26,  1920.  Mayrose  Kelley 
(1916)  to  Doctor  William  H.  Gullifer.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gullifer 
are  now  living  at  19  Huron  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Barrows — Spinney.  On  February  19,  1921,  Jennie  M. 

Barrows  (1913)  to  Mr.  Clifford  Spinney.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spinney  will  reside  at  992  High  Street,  Bath,  Maine. 

Stonesifer — Eissler.  On  April  13,  1921,  Anna  B.  Stonesifer 
(1915)  to  Mr.  Frederick  Eissler.  At  home  after  July  I,  75 
Havierford  Avenue,  Brookline  Manor,  Penn. 

Morse — Roberts.  Mildred  F!,  Morse  (1918)  to  Mr.  Fred 
W.  Roberts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  will  reside  in  Abbot  Vil- 
lage, Maine. 

Dias — Paden.  Mary  C.  Dias  (19(18)  to  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Paden  on  March  17,  1921,  at  Santa  Ana,  California. 
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Births 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Clark  (Eleanor  F.  Fowle,  1918), 
a second  son,  Wilson  Farnsworth,  February  5,  1921. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith  (Edith  Hamblin,  1914), 
a son  Frank  Arthur  Smith,  Junior,  February  25,  1921. 

Bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Zahner  (Barbara  Bennett, 
1920)  a son,  Henry  Richard,  April'  9,  1921. 


Deaths 

MRS.  DITA  H.  KINNEY 

Just  as  the  Quarterly  is  going  to  press,  news  has  been 
received  from  Bangor,  Maine,  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dita  H. 
Kinney  (1892). 

Mrs.  Kinney  was  a native  of  New  York  State,  and  was 
educated  at  Mills  College,  California.  She  married  in  1874  but 
four  years  later  was  left  a widow  with  one  son. 

Mrs.  Kinney  graduated  from  the  Training  School  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1892.  During  the  first  years 
following  graduation  Mrs.  Kinney  was  employed  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Emergency  Hygiene  Association  of  Boston,  and  did 
the  kind  of  teaching  which  now-a-days  is  called  Home  Nursing, 
for  she  taught  the  mothers  of  the  tenement  houses  the  fund- 
amental principles  of  hygiene  and  the  care  of  children.  She 
also  taught  young  women  of  various  associations. 

Later  Mrs.  Kinney  was  connected  with  the  Long  Island 
Hospital,  Boston  Harbor;  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  St. 
Paul,  and  the  French  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish- American  War  she  was  stationed  at 
Presidio,  after  which  she  was  in  charge  of  a convalescent 
home  for  soldiers  in  the  foot  hills  of  Oakland,  California.  She 
was  appointed  chief  nurse  of  the  government  hospital  at  Nag- 
asaki. That  hospital  never  materialized  however.  Then  fol- 
lowed a short  detail  as  Chief  Nurse  at  Fort  Bayard,  New 
Mexico.  From  this  place  she  was  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Surgeon  General  in  Washington  and  at  this  time  became  the 
first  nurse  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 
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After  Mrs.  Kinney  resigned  from  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
she  returned  to  the  institutional'  field,  and  was  for  some  time 
Superintendent  of  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospital  in  Gloucester. 
For  the  last  few  years  she  has  been  in  Bangor,  Maine. 

Mrs.  Kinney  was  a woman  of  education  and  culture,  and 
to  these  added  wide  experience.  The  early  nursing  journals 
contained  interesting  articles  written  by  her.  One  is  entitled 
“Glimpses  of  Life  jn  Manila”,  another  “Ounce  of  Prevent 
tion” — (American  Journal  1902).  “Some  Questionable  Nur- 
sing Schools  and  Wfliat  They  Are  Doing” — American  Journal 
1904). 


On  May  20  Dr.  William  A.  Brooks,  for  many  years  Visit- 
ing Surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  died  from 
heart  disease  at  the  Brooks  Hospital.  In  spite  of  several  recent 
heart  attacks  Dr.  Brooks  operated  as  late  as  the  previous  after- 
noon, and  his  death  came  as  a surprise  to  his  many  friends. 


Whereas,  there  has  been  taken  from  our  midst,  Mrs.  Dita  H. 
Kinney,  a former  Alumnae  member,  and  first  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  a graduate  of  our  Administrative  Course,  and  who 
had  reached  high  position  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
and, 

Whereas  : as  a woman,  she  was  greatly  admired  for  the  gayety 
of  her  disposition,  her  intellectuality,  talents  and  skill  in  her 
profession,  therefore : 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  we  her  fellow  graduates  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital,  Training  School  for  Nurses,  take 
cognizance  of  the  passing  of  our  distinguished  sister  by  sending 
a copy  of  these  Resolutions  to  her  family  and  spreading  the  same 
upon  our  minutes. 

Laura  A.  Wilson,  R.N., 

Mary  V.  O’Reilly,  R.N., 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 


Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 

General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 

proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 

Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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PREtt  OP  CAUfTIC-CLAPLIN  CO..  CAMSRIOQI 


The  provisional  date  for  the  Fall  Bazaar  has  been  set  for 
November  io.  We  hope  that  everyone  is  bearing  it  in  mind  and 
looking  forward  to  it  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure.  Miss 
Eastman  is  still  receiving  articles  for  the  different  tables,  and 
will  be  very  grateful  for  contributions  of  any  sort.  The  Hope 
Chest  Committee  reports  a successful  campaign  and  ready 
responses  to  requests  for  articles,  so  that  each  committee  is 
arranging  for  all  things  needed.  This  chest  is  going  to  be  a 
splendid  feature  of  the  Bazaar. 

Miss  Campbell  wishes  to  thank  the  following  members  of 
the  alumnae  for  contributions  and  co-operation  in  getting  articles 
for  the  Hope  Chest. 


Mrs.  James  Curtis. 

Mary  Martin,  1892. 

Eliza  Gray,  1900. 

Mrs.  M.  McQuarrie,  1890. 
Esther  Dart,  1891. 

Alice  B.  Coe,  1909. 


Helen  Lade,  1918. 

Alice  Cavanaugh,  1918. 
Florence  Colby,  1910. 
Mrs.  Houghton,  1896. 
Christina  Burns,  1916. 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Williams, 


M.  W.  Leighton,  1901. 
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It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  sadness  that  we  publish  in  this 
number  the  death  of  Miss  Pauline  L.  Dolliver,  personally  known 
to  almost  every  reader  of  the  Quarterly.  News  of  her  death 
will  doubtless  be  a shock  to  many  of  her  friends,  who  may  not 
have  even  known  of  her  illness.  She  was  active  in  her  duties 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Phillips  House  until  early  in  May  last, 
when  she  was  obliged,  because  of  ill  health,  to  place  herself 
under  medical  care.  She  underwent  an  operation  at  the  Faulkner 
Hospital,  Jamaica  Plain,  on  May  16th,  but  her  condition  was 
found  to  be  serious  beyond  relief,  and  after  weeks  of  suffering, 
she  passed  away  at  12:15  A.M.,  August  11,  1921. 

The  funeral  services  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Boston, 
Saturday  August  13th,  were  conducted  by  Dean  Rousmaniere, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Alexander  Mann  of  Trinity  Church,  Chaplain 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses,  of  which  Miss  Dolliver 
was  a member.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital',  besides  many  nurses, 
were  present.  The  honorary  pallbearers  were  George  Wiggles- 
worth,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  H.  B.  Howard, 
Dr.  F.  G.  Balch,  Dr.  F.  A.  Washburn,  resident  physician  at  the 
Mass.  General  Hospital,  Dr  Joseph  Howland  and  George  L. 
Barnes.  Those  acting  as  ushers  were  Dr.  N.  W.  Faxon,  Dr.  W. 
J.  Mixter,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Means. 

The  body  was  taken  for  interment  to  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery. 


The  December  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  a memorial  copy 
to  Miss  Dolliver.  We  feel  that  numerous  friends  of  Miss 
Dolliver  may  desire  to  contribute  articles  toward  this  number. 
Please  forward  any  such  articles  to  the  Training  School  Office 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  November. 

If  any  of  the  Quarterly  readers  desire  an  extra  copy  of  the 
December  issue,  the  same  will  be  forwarded  to  them  upon 
receipt  of  name,  address,  and  twenty-five  cents. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  July  14,  1921. 

Dear  Friends: 

One  more  message  from  the  Southwest  before  moving  east- 
ward again.  Here  I am  again  in  St.  Louis  where  M.G.H.  caps 
are  so  common  that  it  seems  quite  like  home. 
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I have  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  Miss  Grace  Anderson’s 
apartment,  (she  is  the  director  of  St.  Louis  Municipal  Nurses) 
and  great  luck  it  is  too ! There  are  as  I sit  three  windows  to  the 
right  of  me,  and  three  windows  in  front  of  me.  A hot  sun  has 
just  set  in  a sulky  splendor  and  an  electric  fan  is  trying  to  make 
up  for  the  tired-out  breeze  that  refreshed  us  somewhat  this 
afternoon. 

Emily  Piayne,  Mabel  Wheeler,  and  Julia  Cochrane  all  called 
on  me  recently.  Miss  Payne  has  just  finished  her  public  health 
course  and  is  starting  the  work  in  one  of  the  Missouri  counties; 
Miss  Cochrane  is  going  back  to  Wisconsin  and  Miss  Wheeler 
is  still  in  Decatur. 

I heard  recently  that  Erma  Kuhn  is  starting  in  August  for 
South  America  with  Mrs.  Ethel  Parsons,  where  they  are  going 
to  organize  public  health  work  under  the  National  P.H.  Com- 
mission. Isn’t  that  thrilling?  What  wonderful  things  there 
are  for  nurses  to  do  these  days  ! 

Helen  Bates  Haines  and  a friend  stopped  in  St.  Louis  recently 
en  route  for  Fort  Houston,  Texas,  where  they  are  going  to  do 
social  service  for  ex-service  men. 

Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  writes  that  she  is  having  a delightful 
cool  time  in  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  where  she  is  studying 
Spanish. 

I know  that  you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  of  one  hospital 
where  the  nurse  anaesthetizer  is  regarded  by  the  staff  as  so 
proficient  that  she  is  awarded  the  same  pay  for  her  anaesthesias 
as  are  the  doctors.  For  every  ether  she  receives  $10;  for 
gas-oxygen  she  gets  $20.  There  is  practically  never  a day 
when  she  gives  less  than  three  anaesthetics.  Besides  this,  she 
receives  from  the  hospital  $600  a year  for  teaching  nurses  labor- 
atory technique.  This  nurse  has  been  able  to  build  a nice  little 
home  and  to  help  her  sister  get  a professional  education. 

There  are  office  nurses  who  are  receiving  very  good  salaries 
and  have  a certain  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  office  practice.  I 
have  a “hunch”  that  these  cases  are  not  going  to  be  so  rare  in 
the  future ; and  when  it  is  shown  that  a nurse  may  hope  for 
financial  advancement,  as  she  becomes  more  and  more  experi- 
enced, we  shall  see  more  enthusiasm  in  relation  to  certain  branches 
of  nursing  work, 
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July  28.  I am  back  in  Jefferson  City,  much  to  my  surprise. 
The  Board  discovered  a few  days  ago  that  an  appropriation 
act  had  to  be  passed  permitting  us  to  draw  our  own  money 
before  the  Auditor  was  allowed  to  pay  our  bills ! Can  you  imagine 
our  sensations?  Here  we  were  getting  equipment  “for  to  set 
up  an  office  with” ; running  up  a heavy  printers’  bill  and  planning 
to  pay  a good  salary  to  the  Educational  Director.  The  Legis- 
lature is  fortunately  in  extra  session  but  expecting  to  disperse 
this  week.  Helen  Wood  and  I came  up  here  Friday  “on  the 
run”  so  to  speak.  We  found  our  old  friends  amiably  interested 
and  H.W.  wrote  an  amendment  that  has  been  tacked  on  to 
another  bill  that  was  just  ready  to  come  up  for  engrossment. 

We  were  not  a minute  too  soon.  Miss  Wood  returned  to 
St.  Louis  Saturday,  but  I am  “watching  the  pot  boil.”  That 
is  an  appropriate  expression,  for  we  literally  simmer.  As  I 
tear  myself  out  of  a chair  I wonder  how  long  my  clothing  will 
stand  the  strain.  I awake  at  night  to  sop  up  the  puddles  of 
perspiration  that  gather  on  the  shelves  under  my  eyes  and 
sometimes  I am  awakened  by  the  tickling  of  rivulets  running 
down  my  sides. 

I forgot  to  tell  you  when  I was  here  before  about  a quaint 
custom  that  interested  and  embarrassed  me.  At  the  house 
where  I took  my  meals  there  was  a handsome  and  engaged 
young  lady.  Sometimes  after  supper  I would  want  something 
out  of  the  parlor,  which  was  in  darkness  at  the  time.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  the  light  was  turned  on  to  find  this  young 
lady  with  her  fiance  sitting  faces  to  a comer — back  to  the  light, 
and  not  a whit  concerned  by  the  intrusion.  I found  it  to  be 
the  usual  custom,  with  these  lovers  at  least.  It  recalled  my 
youth  of  zestful  “post-office”  and  “Copenhagen  days”.  Of  course 
the  young  nurses  who  read  this  will  not  know  what  I mean  by 
post-office  and  Copenhagen! 

I didn’t  get  out  of  Oklahoma  without  seeing  a little  local 
color. 

When  I have  told  you  about  my  experience  in  Tulsa  I think 
I shall  have  finished  my  recital  of  the  great  Southwest  as  I have 
seen  it  in  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 
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Tulsa  in  this  part  of  the  country  spells  OIL  in  capital  letters. 
It  denotes  great  and  suddenly  acquired  wealth;  lavish  expendi- 
tures; and  I frequently  heard  “Wait  till  you  get  to  Tulsa.  They 
do  things  there !”  In  fact,  my  mental  picture  was  a combination 
of  the  New  York  Exchange  and  a Wild  West  show. 

In  course  of  time  I arrived  in  Tulsa  and  found  a most  attractive 
little  city  without  the  least  appearance  superficially  of  all  the 
lawlessness  and  extravagance  that  I had  anticipated.  It  was 
my  headquarters  for  some  little  time  and  the  last  day  of  my 
stay  I sent  out  about  ten  post  cards  on  which  I assured  my 
friends  that  Tulsa  was  not  at  all  like  its  reputation. 

I was  taking  the  2.40  night  train  for  Oklahoma  City.  I 
went  out  to  my  taxi  about  9.30  to  go  to  the  station  and  found 
a crowd  of  excited  people  rushing  about  the  street.  Stepping 
into  a drug  store  to  inquire  what  it  was  all  about,  the  clerk  told 
me  a crowd  was  trying  to  get  a negro  out  of  the  jail  to  lynch  him, 
and  that  the  negroes  were  running  around  the  streets  with  guns. 

Well,  my  taxi  took  me  to  the  station,  where  I boarded  the 
sleeper  to  get  such  rest  as  I could  before  the  train  pulled  out. 
Pretty  soon  there  was  great  excitement  outside,  and  I could 
see  negroes  with  guns  going  back  and  forth,  and  an  occasional 
automobile  full  of  armed  negroes.  Going  outside  to  see  what 
was  happening,  a train  man  told  me  and  the  other  passengers 
to  go  back  to  the  train,  because  after  the  first  shot  was  fired 
there  was  going  to  be  trouble.  We  retreated  towards  the  cars, 
and  when  the  first  shots  were  fired  we  were  glad  enough  to 
go  in. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a hideous  experience — not  so  much 
the  fact  that  we  seemed  to  be  in  “No  Man’s  Land”  where  the 
bullets  whizzed  and  banged  around  us  when  they  didn’t  strike 
the  car,  but  because  one  realized  how  little  it  takes  to  start 
race  passions  down  here,  and  the  awful  consequences. 

All  that  has  been  learned  about  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
riot  that  evening  is  that  a negro  stumbled  against  a white 
elevator  girl  and  frightened  her.  She  screamed  and  he  ran. 
He  was  captured  and  put  in  jail.  Then  the  white  mob  was 
allowed  to  gather  about  the  jail,  where  they  threatened  to  lynch 
him.  You  have  read  the  rest,  how,  after  killing  and  wounding 
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several,  the  mob,  led  by  policemen,  looted  and  destroyed  '‘little 
Africa”,  starting  with  a new  $85,000  church. 

From  my  side  of  the  car  I could  see  the  negroes  and  hear 
much  of  what  they  said.  The  electric  light  outside  of  my 
window  was  shot  out  early  in  the  melee.  Lights  in  the  train 
were  extinguished.  Everyone  in  the  car  became  so  ominously 
quiet  that  I decided  to  go  up  the  car  to  investigate  conditions, 
but,  planting  my  feet  on  a soft  body  in  the  aisle,  I changed 
my  mind  and  stayed  in  my  berth.  I thought  probably  the  porter 
was  scared  and  had  tried  to  hide — but  later  concluded  it  was 
my  neighbor,  who  crawled  into  his  berth  across  the  aisle  when 
the  train  drew  out  of  the  station,  saying  that  he  was  cramped 
and  dirty  from  lying  on  the  floor  for  two  hours  and  a half.  I 
learned  next  morning  that  most  of  the  passengers  were  on 
the  floor. 

Decidedly  my  sympathies  were  with  the  colored  people.  What 
is  the  use  of  being  white  or  of  belonging  to  the  dominant  race 
if  it  doesn’t  mean  noblesse  oblige? 

I can  remember  a time  when  I arrogantly  thought  black 
people  were  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  inferiors.  But  I’m 
thankful  to  say  that  I now  realize  that  it  is  what  is  within  a 
man  that  defileth  him  and  not  the  color  of  his  skin.  There 
is  a statement  attributed  to  Florence  Nightingale  that  recurs 
to  me.  “Why  is  it  that  the  white  deeds  of  a black  man  are  so 
much  blacker  than  the  black  deeds  of  a white  man!” 

In  Missouri  the  negroes  are  not  segregated  as  they  are  in 
Oklahoma.  In  Oklahoma  they  have  separate  sections  of  the 
street  cars  and  separate  waiting  rooms  in  the  stations.  One 
day  I made  a mistake  and  went  into  the  colored  department  to 
buy  my  ticket  but  was  invited  out;  so  I went  to  the  white  wait- 
ing room  and  stood  in  line  with  five  of  the  blackest , dirtiest, 
greasiest,  and  most  repulsive-looking  men  I ever  saw  anywhere 
without  exception.  I suppose  they  were  Mexicans  or  Indians 
or  more  probably  half-breeds.  “Consistency,  thou  art  a jewel!” 

Well  friends  you  may  put  me  down  for  internationalism,  for 
“equal  opportunity  according  to  his  ability,  for  each  individual 
regardless  of  race,  color,  sex  or  religion”  and  let  the  best  man 
or  the  best  race  win.  Why  aren’t  we  willing  to  pull  together? 
Why  must  the  white  race  or  the  English  speaking  races  attempt 
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to  dominate?  Why  not  the  “League  of  Nations”  with  a fair 
exchange  of  our  several  advantages? 

It’s  coming,  of  course,  and  the  more  we  help  in  our  little 
spheres  the  sooner  the  day. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Sara  E.  Parsons. 


Letter  from  Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (Glass  1904) 

Although  I have  been  in  Colorado  for  nearly  two  years  I 
have  just  made  my  first  trip  into  New  Mexico.  Some  of  my 
friends  proposed  motoring  to  Las  Vegas,  and  I did  not  need 
to  be  urged  to  join  them. 

No  doubt  you  have  read  of  the  flood  in  Pueblo.  It  happened 
about  a week  before  we  left  Colorado  Springs,  and  our  road 
to  Las  Vegas  led  through  Pueblo.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
get  a military  pass  in  order  to  get  anywhere  near  Pueblo,  and 
the  military  officer  also  insisted  that  we  must  have  a male 
escort. 

You  can  picture  our  party  leaving  Colorado  Springs  early 
one  morning.  Four  girls  in  a Studebaker  and  two  men  in  an 
Essex  racer,  which  by  the  way  had  just  won  a race  to  Pike’s 
Peak  and  was  adorned  with  a large  number.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  were  stopped  by  an  M.  P.  but  our  passes  were  good. 

Half-way  to  Pueblo  we  were  stopped  again,  where  a large 
bridge  had  been  swept  away.  After  nearly  an  hour’s  wait  we 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  riding  a railroad  track  and  bridge. 
It  was  the  longest  and  uneasiest  two  miles  that  I ever  rode,  and 
at  that  we  were  better  off  than  the  men  in  the  racer.  We  could 
drive  our  car  with  one  side  over  the  rail  off  the  ties  while  the 
racer  was  so  low  it  had  to  be  driven  on  the  ties  entirely. 

Riding  in  an  automobile  on  a railroad  track  is  what  may  be 
called  a painful  experience. 

It  took  us  over  four  hours  to  drive  the  forty  miles  to  Pueblo. 
Immediately  after  our  railroad  ride  we  had  three  punctures 
in  quick  succession.  All  the  last  half  of  the  way  we  could  see 
evidences  of  destruction  but,  when  we  got  to  Pueblo,  we  began 
to  realize  the  extent  of  the  damage.  First  we  met  scores  of 
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army  trucks  carrying  away  mud  and  debris.  Further  on,  we 
got  into  the  flood  district. 

Our  first  interest  was  a garage,  then  we  set  out  again.  The 
mud  was  shovelled  up  on  each  side  of  the  streets  just  as  you 
see  snow  banked  in  the  winter,  several  feet  high.  The  sights 
reminded  me  of  Dayton  after  the  flood,  the  ruined  furniture, 
damaged  clothing  and  lengths  of  dry  goods  spread  out  to  dry. 
The  commercial  part  of  the  city  is  ruined.  As  we  got  near  the 
river,  we  rode  through  a foot  of  water.  The  area  each  side 
of  the  river-bank  was  swept  clean  of  houses,  huge  trees  were 
uprooted, — it  was  what  you  might  call  a scene  of  desolation. 
When  we  drove  up  on  the  bridge  we  could  look  down  into  the 
train-yard,  still  full  of  cars.  This  was  the  part  that  got  the  full 
force  of  the  water,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  lives  were  lost- 
as  the  flood  swept  down  the  gully.  Just  outside  of  Pubelo  we 
were  held  up  again  by  an  M.  P.  for  the  last  time,  and  were  free 
to  go  on  our  way  to  Trinidad. 

I want  to  stop  here  a minute  to  pay  tribute  to  our  military 
organization.  Denver  was  ready  with  sixty  nurses  and  twenty 
doctors  and  equipment  from  the  Army  Hospital.  Army  equip- 
ment sterilized  the  drinking  water,  army  tents  sheltered  the 
refugees,  and  army  boys  policed  and  maintained  order.  The 
Red  Cross  was  on  the  spot  too.  Although  war  is  a curse,  it 
has  certainly  taught  us  how  to  organize,  in  any  calamity. 

After  we  left  Pueblo,  our  road  led  through  a most  beautiful 
country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  words  to  describe  it, 
the  green  foot-hills  banked  up  against  more  distant  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Rockies.  There  are  such  curious  rock  formations 
with  beautiful  coloring.  We  stayed  over-night  at  Trinidad 
and  next  morning  started  out  over  the  Raton  Pass.  The  road 
was  in  fine  shape  and  is  a wonderful  piece  of  engineering.  At 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  it  seems  as  if  you  were  able  to  see  out 
over  the  top  of  the  world,  a marvellous  view  of  peak  on  peak. 

The  rest  of  our  trip  was  largely  over  prairie  roads,  which 
were  mostly  adobe  and  very  slippery  after  the  heavy  rains.  Just 
before  we  reached  Las  Vegas  we  passed  an  adobe  church  that 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  America.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  noticeable  about  it  except  that  a cross 
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was  let  into  the  upper  right  hand  side  of  the  church  beside 
the  entrance.  The  use  of  adobe  mud  as  building  material  was 
new  to  me,  but  I came  to  regard  it  as  quite  ordinary  before 
the  summer  was  over. 

Las  Vegas  does  not  have  as  much  of  the  Spanish  atmosphere 
as  is  seen  further  south,  but  I found  it  very  interesting. 

In  West  Las  Vegas  or  “Old  Town”  there  are  typically  old 
Spanish  houses  set  right  on  narrow  winding  streets  and  still  used 
by  descendants  of  old  Spanish  families.  “Old  Town”  speaks 
Spanish  mostly  and  many  of  the  signs  are  in  Spanish.  The 
younger  generation  are  up  to  date  in  their  dress,  but  their  mothers 
dress  entirely  in  black  with  a black  fringed  shawl  draped  over 
their  heads. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  and  several  days  following,  Las  Vegas 
had  a Cowboys’  Reunion.  On  account  of  rain,  the  parade  was 
postponed  and  a dance  given  in  the  Opera  House.  I was  an 
interested  onlooker  in  the  balcony.  Some  remarkable  feats  of 
roping  were  interspersed  between  the  dances  and  also  some 
exhibitions  of  dancing  by  the  Santa  Fe  Indians.  Two  of  the 
Indians  did  a beautiful,  dignified  “Dance  of  The  Eagles”.  They 
had  headdresses  with  beaks  and  long  winglike  effects  of  feathers 
on  their  arms.  The  Indian  dancing  is  so  stately  and  graceful. 
I wondered  what  they  thought  of  the  jazz  that  followed. 

Even  though  there  was  a Cowboys’  Reunion,  there  are  few 
real  cowboys  left.  The  country  is  fast  becoming  modern  and 
citified  and  the  old  and  quaint  is  being  pushed  out.  Still  there 
is  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  East  and 
I am  glad  that  I had  an  opportunity  to  get  a glimpse  of  it. 


Part  I. 

A long  cry  broke  the  stillness  of  the  May  night.  Near  the 
top  of  a minaret  a black  speck  moved  in  the  moonlight.  The 
cry  was  caught  up  and  swung  out  over  the  city  from  another 
minaret  and  another  in  ominous  rhythm. 

“Someone  has  died,”  I said  aloud. 

There  was  a movement  on  the  dark  veranda  behind  me. 

“Yes,  someone  is  dead,”  said  a boyish  voice  at  my  elbow,  “I 
go.  Excuse  me,  please.” 
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It  was  Constantine,  our  interpreter,  a youngster  of  eighteen. 
He  stood  motionless  for  a second,  his  slender  figure  a dim 
blotch  among  the  shadows.  Then  he  slipped  quietly  through  the 
arched  gateway  in  the  courtyard  wall  and  disappeared  among 
the  cypress  trees  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

The  fierce  appeal  to  Allah  still*  throbbed  above  the  uneasy 
city  with  a note  of  foreboding.  Someone  had  died  and  it  was  only 
the  muezzins  calling  all  good  Mohammedans  to  pray  for  the 
freed  spirit — and  yet,  was  it?  To  a mind  over-sensitive  with 
the  excitement  of  a national  crisis,  that  cry,  flung  across  the 
valley  to  the  guarding  mountains,  was  no  call  to  prayer.  Harsh 
with  bitterness,  intense  with  Ibnging,  it  was  the  living  voice  of 
a nation’s  tragedy.  ‘‘How  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long?” 

At  the  end  of  the  courtyard  a government  building  stood 
grimly  in  black  shadow.  There  was  a light  in  an  upper  room 
and  I could  see  three  officials  squatting  on  the  floor  smoking. 
Their  turbaned  heads  were  close  together. 

The  call  to  prayer  ceased  and  the  city  was  very  still.  Once 
far  off  I thought  I heard  the  faint  plockety-plockety  of  a galloping 
horse.  It  was  growing  late  and  I considered  going  to  bed — but 
remained  lazily  on  the  bungalow  steps.  Perhaps  Constantine 
would  come  back  with  news. 

Suddenly  I stood  up.  With  a clatter  of  hoofs  a horse  shot 
through  the  gateway  and  stopped  abruptly  before  the  govern- 
ment building.  As  the  rider  slipped  to  the  ground  the  light 
in  the  upper  room  went  out  and  I heard  a faint  rattle  of  with- 
drawn bolts. 

At  the  same  moment  something  touched  me  lightly  on  the 
shoulder  and  a soft  voice  said,  “Don’t  be  ’fraid.  It’s  only  me — 
Constantine.” 

“Goodness,”  I exclaimed.  “You  did  startle  me.  What 
news  ?” 

“Bad,  very  bad!  Thee  priests  have  cry  for  thee  Prefect 
and  hees  little  son.  They  were  shoot  down  in  thee  street  this 
evening  because  someone  think  thee  Prefect  is  an  Essadist.  It 
is  too  bad.  He  was  a good  man — and  the  child,  he  is  only 
little  boy.  Thee  wife  is  gone  crazy.  She  saw — from  her  window, 
and  now  she  scream  and  then  laugh  awful — thee  poor  thing.” 
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I was  accustomed  to  startling  reports,  but  this  was  too  much. 
I knew  the  Prefect  and  his  family.  The  wrong  man  had  been 
killed. 

Constantine’s  handsome  face  was  sober  and  his  black  eyes 
held  a hard  glint  that  one  caught  often  in  the  eyes  of  men,  these 
days. 

“So!”  he  said.  “It  will  not  be  long  now.  Something  will 
happen  soon.  You  will  see.” 

He  went  away  in  the  moonlight  with  a troubled  face.  I went 
in  to  bed  wishing  that  whatever  was  coming  next  would  come 
and  have  it  over. 

What  a hideous  tangle  Albania  was  in!  For  four  hundred 
years  of  Turkish  rule  there  had  been  no  roads,  no  schools,  no 
printed  books,  no  instruction  of  any  kind — nothing  but  sup- 
pression and  Mohammedanism.  The  Albanians  retreated  far 
into  the  mountains  and  remained  there,  clinging  obstinately  to 
their  language  and  customs  and  their  hope  of  freedom.  Then 
the  Turks  went  away.  After  them  came  the  Austrians,  who 
stayed  only  a few  years,  but  who  at  least  built  a road  or  two. 
When  they  were!  gone  Albania  suddenly  found  herself  free. 
She  had  dreamed  of  this  for  so  long  that  she  was  dazed  at  find- 
ing herself  standing  on  her  own  feet.  However,  after  a few 
months  of  perturbation,  her  fighting  spirit  claimed  its  own,  and 
began  to  work  through  new  channels.  There  should  be  a united 
Albania.  No  more  of  this  “North  Albania  and  South  Albania.” 
They  would  have  a real  government  that  would  be  just  as  good  as 
America’s — or  any  of  those  foreign  places. 

Albania  was  thrilled!  Her  chin  went  up,  and  with  childlike 
simplicity  she  began  the  work  of  organization,  led  by  several 
public-spirited  members  of  her  nobility.  Albanians  in  America 
heard  of  the  effort  and  sent  a delegation  of  three  hundred  men 
back  to  Albania  to  help  out  with  American  ideas.  The  brown 
walled  city  of  Tirana,  lying  in  a valley  in  Central  Albania,  with 
a population  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand,  was  chosen  as  head- 
quarters, and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  April,  1920. 

But  alas  for  proud  anticipations.  Two  calamities  fell  upon 
the  country  at  the  same  time.  The  last  Austrian  ship  had 
hardly  dropped  out  of  sight  below  the  skyline  before  Italy  began 
to  look  with  an  eye  of  desire  on  Valona  and  Durazzo — Albania’s 
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two  seaports.  It  seemed  to  Italy  that  these  towns  were  urgently 
necessary  to  her  welfare,  so  presently  she  landed  an  army  of 
occupation  at  Durazzo  and  another  at  Valona.  She  was  sure 
that  once  she  was  established  and  “improving  the  country”  it 
would  be  allotted  to  her  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  Albania  protested 
violently.  Italy  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  continued  to  put 
up  barracks.  Why  should  she  care  how  Albania  felt  about 
it?  Albania  was  only  a worm  of  a country  after  all — so  why 
not  be  the  early  bird?  Since  the  Great  Powers  did  not  object, 
what  did  Albania’s  opinion  matter? 

Poor  Albania!  Alarmed  and  angry,  she  turned  with  her 
hurt  pride  to  the  new  government — and  was  stunned  to  dis- 
cover that  she  was  about  to  have  a revolution.  Almost  over 
night  a royalist  party  had  sprung  up,  under  the  leadership  of 
Essad  Pasha,  an  Albanian  nobleman,  who,  as  may  be  inferred 
by  the  title  “pasha”,  was  Turkish  in  his  sympathies.  Now 
Essad  Pasha  had  already  played  the  traitor  once,  and  as  a 
result  dared  not  show  his  face  in  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a little  upstart  of  a government  should 
be  asserting  itself  in  this  manner.  Now  if  he  were  king  of 
Albania — ! And  why  not?  All  men  had  their  price,  and  he 
was  rich.  He  could  sit  safely  in  Paris  and  direct  an  uprising 
that  would  make  him  king.  Then,  when  it  was  over,  he  would 
open  wide  his  doors  to  Turkey.  It  was  well ! 

But  is  was  not  well  for  Albania!  She  did  not  know  where 
to  turn.  Italy,  she  felt,  might  be  dealt  with  later  in  a dignified 
manner  becoming  in  a new  republic.  But  a traitor  was  a differ- 
ent proposition.  Albania  knew  only  one  way  to  treat  him — the 
way  of  her  fierce,  half-savage  people.  The  trouble  was  she 
couldn’t  catch  him.  However,  the  government  put  on  a bold 
face,  bristled,  and  actually  scared  the  traitor’s  following  out 
of  Tirana.  They  promptly  went  up  into  the  mountains — those 
same  mountains  which  had  saved  the  individuality  of  the 
nation  through  centuries  of  outside  rule — and  there  collected 
a most  unpleasant  army  of  outlaws  and  mountaineers.  This 
army,  with  Osman  Barli,  a wily  old  mountain  chief,  at  its 
head,  presently  moved  down  to  the  foothills  surrounding  Tirana 
and  camped  there  insolently,  in  full  sight  of  the  city. 
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Tirana  decided  that  she  was  in  a dickens  of  a mess.  Her 
army  consisted  of  a few  ragged  gendarmes,  and  she  did  not 
dare  to  call  on  any  other  town  for  help  for  she  did  not  know 
who  her  enemies  were.  The  Italians  were  forgotten  while 
each  man  watched  his  neighbor.  Suspects  were  murdered  or 
thrown  into  jail.  Pickets  were  posted  along  the  roads  and 
trails  entering  the  city  and  woe  to  him  who  attempted  to  pass 
after  being  told  to  halt.  The  Albanian  shoots  first — and  does 
not  bother  to  think  afterwards. 

The  days  became  slinking  and  furtive — the  nights  uncanny. 
There  were  quick  shootings  in  the  dark;  sounds  of  fleeing  and 
pursuing  feet;  stealthy  movements  in  the  trees;  strange  fires 
on  the  mountains.  And  still  we  waited. 

Part  II. 

But  Constantine  was  right.  We  did  not  wait  long.  First 
there  were  threats  of  attack  from  Osman  Barli.  Then  Fward 
Bey  disappeared.  He  was  a man  of  wealth  and  education,  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  government — but  he  vanished  as  though 
he  had  been  the  humblest  child  of  the  streets.  It  was  incredible. 

Two  slow  days  went  by  filled  with  tangled  rumors,  and  then — 
it  was  a day  or  two  after  the  Prefect  was  murdered — the  report 
came  that  Fward  Bey  was  in  Paris.  Inside  of  an  hour  all  the 
city  knew  that  Albania  had  let  another  traitor  escape. 

That  night  I went  to  bed  early  and  tried  for  hours  to  sleep. 
The  air  was  stifling  and  there  was  not  a breath  of  wind. 
At  last  just  as  I was  slipping  off  into  a half  dream,  I was  wakened 
by  the  pinging  impact  of  a bullet  on  tiling.  A second  later  steady 
firing  began — a monotonous  crack,  pi-n-g-g-g,  clink!  I raced 
to  the  window.  ‘‘It’s  come,”  I thought  excitedly. 

The  foothills  were  dotted  with  tiny  spurts  of  flame.  I heard 
faint  shouts.  From  the  outskirts  of  the  city  came  the  answering 
shots,  accompanied  by  wild  howls. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  firing  stopped  abruptly  and 
was  followed  by  a strange  silence.  Then  I heard  the  clatter 
of  many  feet  running  over  cobblestones.  There  was  a sudden 
crash  and  a hideous  scream.  “Fward  Bey’s  house,”  I thought, 
turning  cold. 
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A short  time  afterward  one  of  the  Red  Cross  men  went 
through  the  courtyard  and  I hailed  him. 

“What’s  happened?” 

“Oh  nothing  much,”  he  answered,  with  the  usual  masculine 
contempt  for  detail.  “Neither  side  was  licked.  There’s  a few 
slightly  wounded  and  Fward  Bey’s  family  have  been  thrown 
into  the  street — but  it’s  all  right.  Somebody  took  ’em  in  and 
none  of  ’em  were  hurt.  The  Colonel  says  we’re  not  to  go  out- 
side the  city  without  permission.  G’night.” 

I thanked  him  and  returned  to  bed  in  a dubious  frame  of 
mind.  Apparently  we  were  still  in  for  it. 

Ten  days  passed,  uneventful  and  blistering.  The  June  heat 
shut  down  on  us  like  a hot,  wet  blanket  and  the  thermometer 
climbed  and  climbed.  The  people  slept  in  the  streets  at  midday 
and  through  the  long  afternoons — lying  close  to  the  open  city 
drains — it  was  cooler  so!  The  grass  in  the  little  cemetery  by 
the  mosque  withered  and  turned  brown.  The  road  to  Durazzo 
was  a blinding  strip  of  chalk  over  which  the  dust  hung  in  a 
heavy  haze.  Out  on  the  quivering  foothills  the  bandit  army 
slumbered  under  improvised  shelters.  We  had  a temporary 
peace. 

Then  one  day,  returning  from  Durazzo  with  the  “Mobile 
Unit,”  we  were  stopped  by  an  Albanian  who  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  frantically  waving  a piece  of  paper  which  we  found 
to  be  addressed  to  the  unit  doctor.  It  was  a brief  note  from  Dr. 
Macklroy,  our  medical  director,  asking  us  to  stop  at  a coffee 
house  beyond  Vora  and  pick  up  a man  who  had  been  shot  through 
the  lungs  in  escaping  from  Preza. 

Preza  was  a little  mountain  village  notoriously  strong  in  its 
support  of  the  government.  It  was  well  fortified  and  very  dif- 
ficult to  reach. 

At  a gesture  from  the  excited  Albanian  we  looked  across  at 
the  mountain  where,  that  morning,  the  cluster  of  white  houses 
had  lain  tucked  against  a cliff.  The  village  was  gone ! In  its 
place  were  a few  heaps  of  blackened  brick.  Over  them  hung 
a thin  gray  smudge. 

The  Albanian  explained.  “The  bandits  have  burned  Preza 
and  killed  everyone — except  the  women.  Those  they  took  away. 
The  Americans  went  up  the  mountain  to  bring  down  the  wounded, 
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but  there  will  be  no  wounded.  This  man  only  escaped !”  He 
tapped  the  paper  significantly. 

And  he  was  right.  When  Dr.  Macklroy  returned  from  what 
had  been  Preza  he  reported  that  he  had  found  only  a few  old 
women  wailing  above  the  dead. 

The  destruction  of  Preza  was  taken  as  a hint  that  Tirana 
might  have  trouble  at  any  time.  The  city  prepared  for  a night 
attack  and  waited  expectantly  for  a week.  It  came  at  five  in 
the  morning — Essad  Pasha’s  first  real  move. 

The  dawn  was  just  breaking,  in  one  splash  of  pale  rose,  behind 
the  blue-gray  mountains,  when  the  familiar  whine  of  bullets 
through  the  still  air  brought  me  out  of  bed  with  a bound.  In 
the  half  light  I saw  a long  line  of  men,  running  all  abreast,  across 
the  plain  between  the  foothills  and  the  town.  At  a command 
the  line  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  tall  grass.  There  was  a 
crashing  report  and  a long  puffy  tail  of  smoke  switched  out 
over  the  plain. 

A moment  later,  along  the  edge  of  the  city,  a second  line 
appeared  and  advanced  to  meet  the  first.  I yelled  with  excite- 
ment. It  was  the  gendarmes ! They  threw  themselves  behind 
some  scrubby  bushes  along  a brook  and  began  a nerve  racking 
process  of  creeping  forward  and  shooting  through  the  grass. 
Occasionally  a group  would  rise  to  its  feet  and  make  a little 
dash  for  a promising  shelter  further  on.  The  firing  was  con- 
tinuous. On  one  of  the  foothills  a hut  burst  into  flame.  From 
all  directions  I could  hear  men  running  through  the  streets 
to  join  the  gendarmes — whose  ranks  and  fire  increased  with 
startling  speed. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  outlaws  sprang  to  his  feet,  flung  his  gun 
wildly  from  him,  and  ran  back  toward  the  hills  with  terrible, 
bounding  strides.  Another  bandit  stood  up  uncertainly,  wavered 
a second — and  fled.  Then  and  there,  all  of  Osman  Barli’s  army 
broke  and  ran.  With  shouts  of  derision  the  gendarmes  flew  after 
them. 

Some  hours  later  the  bedraggled  victors  filed  back  into  town. 
Many  had  slight  wounds,  but  every  man  wore  a proud  grin. 
Essad  Pasha’s  first  move  had  failed. 

We  had  another  brief  interval  of  comparative  quiet — during 
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which  the  unsuspecting  Fward  Bey  returned.  He  was  seized 
instantly,  thrown  into  jail  and  condemned  to  death. 

That,  however,  became  a minor  event  when  the  next  blow 
fell — this  time  on  the  Essadists.  It  was  the  final — and  to 
them,  unexpected — rocket  in  their  brief  display  of  fireworks. 

Essad  Pasha  was  assassinated!  A courier  brought  the  word, 
and  there  was  wild  excitement.  No  one  really  knew  who  com- 
mitted the  murder,  but  there  were  plenty  of  rumors  afloat.  How- 
ever, no  one  cared  who  had  done  it.  To  Albania  it  was  enough 
that  he  was  dead.  His  once  cocksure  little  army,  lacking  incen- 
tive, rapidly  dwindled  to  a few  dozen  men,  who  vanished  into 
the  mountains.  The  revolution  was  over. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  Italy?  In  the  excitement  she  had 
been  almost  forgotten,  but  now  that  the  Essadists  were  disposed 
of,  all  Albania’s  old  hatred  for  her  returned.  Every  calamity — 
no  matter  how  great  or  small,  nor  what  its  origin — was  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Italians.  If  an  Albanian  child  was  killed,  playing 
with  rusty  bombs  left  about  by  the  Austrians,  the  Albanians 
cursed  the  Italians.  If  a needy  Albanian  gentleman  stole  a roll 
of  barbed  wire  from  the  nearest  Italian  tool  house  and  made 
fences  of  it,  his  cattle  promptly  slashed  themselves  on  the  spikes 
— being  unaccustomed  to  wire  fences.  Then  the  Albanian  raged. 
It  was  all  a trap  of  these  devils  of  Italians  who  were  trying  to 
destroy  his  cattle ! 

So  it  went  on  until  at  last  the  storm  broke. 

'‘There  must  be  another  war  on,”  somebody  remarked  at  lunch 
one  day.  “Listen,  can’t  you  hear  the  guns?” 

We  listened.  From  behind  the  mountains  far  away  to  the 
south  came  a low  rumble.  It  came  again. 

“Naval  guns!”  someone  exclaimed. 

“Oh,  pooh!  It’s  more  likely  to  be  thunder,”  somebody  else 
retorted. 

But  if  that  was  thunder  it  was  very  queer  thunder.  All  through 
the  hot,  lazy  afternoon  it  rumbled  intermittently — “never  any 
nearer,  never  any  farther.” 

News  came  through  that  night.  A government  courier  arrived 
from  South  Albania  and  our  adjutant,  who  was  in  the  govern- 
ment offices  at  the  time,  heard  it  all,  and  told  us  at  dinner. 

“The  courier  has  been  sent  for  help.  He  says  there  has  been 
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a row  in  Valona,  and  the  Italians  have  clapped  all  the  Albanians 
of  fighting  age  that  they  could  find  into  a prison  camp  on  an  island 
in  the  harbor.  Of  course  the  South  Albanians  are  furious. 
They  attacked  all  the  Italian  outposts — none  of  which  were 
prepared  for  an  attack — and  they’ve  captured  most  of  ’em,  by 
Jove.  Now  they’re  in  the  hills  around  Valona  and  the  Italian 
gunboats  are  shelling  the  hills.  Neat,  what?” 

As  the  days  went  by  reports  continued  to  come  in,  all  of 
which  were  verified  later.  The  Albanians  had  surrounded  three 
hundred  Italians  in  the  town  of  Tepelini  and  cut  off  their  water 
supply.  They  had  already  taken  a thousand  prisoners.  The 
Italians  were  bombing  Albanian  headquarters.  The  Albanians 
had  brought  down  four  Italian  aeroplanes  with  rifle  fire.  Tepe- 
lini had  surrendered.  The  Albanians  would  soon  be  in  Velona. 

Day  after  day,  in  Tirana,  the  Holy  Garden  buzzed  with  men 
who,  with  guns  beside  them,  bowed  to  the  ground  in  a last  fierce 
prayer  to  Allah.  All  night  their  feet  clumped  southward  over 
the  little  stone  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  town.  There  were  no 
officers  and  no  regiments — except  for  the  gendarmes.  Each  man 
took  his  gun,  set  his  face  toward  Valona,  and  departed.  The 
women,  left  behind,  were  silent.  Past  remembrance  their  lords 
had  behaved  thus. 

At  last  Italy  decided  that  the  game — as  it  stood — was  not 
worth  the  candle.  Why  waste  man  power  when  she  could  ac- 
complish just  as  much  by  other  means?  She  decided  to  with- 
draw and  let  the  Peace  Treaty  settle  the  matter — and  she  in- 
formed Albania  that  the  war  was  over. 

At  first  the  Albanians  were  completely  bewildered.  Then 
a light  broke ! Of  course  they  understood — they  had  beaten 
Italy ! Albania,  a little  country — but  very  brave — had  frightened 
away  great  Italy. 

Their  pride  and  happiness  were  pathetic  to  those  of  us  who 
knew,  but  surely,  if  determination  and  sheer  grit  have  any  value, 
Albania’s  pride  is  justifiable. 

The  returning  men  were  greeted  with  a joyous  abandon  quite 
unlike  the  usual  gravity  of  manner.  They  were  feasted  and 
paraded.  There  was  dancing  in  the  streets.  The  great  drum 
of  Byram,  taken  from  the  mosque,  rolled  its  deep  voice  over  the 
city  in  a mighty  song. 
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After  a time  the  truth  of  the  situtation  came  to  be  more  or 
less  understood,  but  the  majority  of  Albanians  still  believe  in 
their  hearts  that  Italy  was  afraid. 

The  people  have  settled  down  now.  The  cool  morning  air  finds 
them  working  in  the  fields  again ; they  doze  in  the  bazaar  at  noon 
— until  the  call  to  prayer.  At  night  when  the  coppery  Albanian 
moon,  slipping  over  the  mountains,  makes  black  shadows  with 
long  fingers  that  frighten  the  children,  the  women  sing  the  old 
war  songs  to  the  thumping  of  tom  toms.  In  the  shadows  of 
walls  cigarette  ends  glow,  and  the  voices  of  men  are  heard, 
talking  gravely.  Albania  is  at  peace — until  next  time. 

HELEN  BOYLSTON  (1917). 


News  Items 

Nellie  Harding  (1900)  called  at  the  Hospital.  She  is  anaesthet- 
ist and  historian  at  The  Gordon  Kellog  Hospital,  Tampa,  Florida. 
Miss  Harding  has  another  interest  in  Florida,  a fruit  grove  which 
she  has  recently  purchased. 

Edith  Marden  (1899)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the  Ring 
Sanatorium,  and  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Waltham  Hospital, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

We  welcomed  Miss  Amy  Miller  for  a two  days*  visit.  Miss 
Miller  was  our  first  theoretical  instructor,  and  it  has  been  several 
years  since  she  visited  us.  The  Phillips  House  and  the  Moseley 
Building  have  both  been  built  since  her  last  visit  and  Miss  Miller 
was  quite  as  enthusiastic  about  them  as  we  are. 

The  early  graduates  always  have  an  especial  welcome  waiting 
for  them.  Many  are  doing  very  interesting  work.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Pearson  (1885)  stopped  in  Boston  for  a few  days  en  route 
from  Cuba  to  Murray  Bay,  Quebec.  For  the  last  year  Miss 
Pearson  has  been  Instructor  at  Hospital  Mercedes,  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  has  spent  considerable  time  translating  into  Spanish  Pope’s 
Quiz  Book  which  relates  to  practical  nursing.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Miss  Pearson  previously  spent  ten  years  in  Cuba. 

Miss  Ida  E.  Barnard  (1900)  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Hospital,  New  York  City,  called  at  the  Hospital 
on  July  6th. 

On  June  9th  the  Class  of  1910  had  a reunion  in  the  New 
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Home.  This  date  was  chosen  because  Jessie  Clarke  was  visiting 
us.  The  following  members  of  the  class  were  present : Florence 
Colby,  Gertrude  DeLaney,  Lillian  Dobie  Balboni,  Katherine 
Gilday  Malorije,  Margaret  Gleason  Webster,  Edna  Harrison 
Jones,  Sally  Johnson,  Alice  Keaney  Bryant,  Rachel  McEwan, 
Emma  Millin  Clarke,  Mary  Walsh,  Myra  Whitney.  Margaret 
Doyle,  Mary  Morrison,  Gladys  Farrar,  Catherine  Carleton,  and 
Harriet  Towle  were  all  expected,  but  for  various  reasons  were 
unable  to  attend.  Alvira  Stevens  and  Elspeth  Campbell,  both 
of  the  Class  of  1909,  were  also  present. — A pretty  good  response 
for  three  days’  notice  and  ten  years  out! 

Julia  Cochrane  (1914)  and  Mabel  Wheeler  (1913)  called  on 
Miss  Parsons  in  St.  Louis.  Miss  Parsons  saw  Clara  Maddocks 
(1914)  in  Tulsa,  and  Alice  Whitehead  Carney  (1914)  was  not 
far  away. 

A card  from  Maude  G.  Barton  (1917)  says,  “Pm  starting,  with 
my  parents,  for  a trip  to  Japan,  China,  India,  etc. — Sailing  from 
Vancouver  July  21st.” 

A letter  from  Harriet  Friend  (1904)  to  Miss  Parsons  tells 
of  her  going  from  Colorado  Springs  to  East  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  and  of  passing  through  the  Pueblo  flood  district. 

Letters  from  Switzerland  have  been  received  from  Helene 
Aeshclimann  (1918).  She  has  taken  the  position  of  Visiting 
Nurse  for  a large  chocolate  plant  in  Neilen,  Switzerland. 

Anna  H.  Gardiner  (1914)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  Nurses  at  the  Bridgeport  Hospital,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  will  go  to  Teachers  College  this  fall  for  a year’s  study. 

Ruth  G.  Morgan  (1918),  who  is  doing  Public  Health  work  in 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  summer  visitors  at  the  Hospital. 

Laura  E.  Tabor,  Children’s  Hospital  1921,  will  come  to  the 
Hospital  on  September  21,  to  take  charge  of  the  children’s  depart- 
ment. Miss  Tabor  will  not  only  be  supervisor  of  Wards  Hi  and 
H2,  but  will  also  be  the  nurse  instructor  for  pediatrics. 

Visitors  at  the  Training  School  Office  will  remember  Miss 
Parsons’  “pin  map.”  This  map  has  just  been  revised  according 
to  the  most  recent  report  of  the  school.  Graduates  of  the  school 
who  are  doing  active  nursing  are  divided  into  the  following 
groups : Superintendents  of  hospitals,  superintendents  of  train- 

ing schools,  public  health  nurses,  instructors,  miscellaneous  hospi- 
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tal  positions,  and  private  duty  nurses.  Each  group  is  represented 
by  pins  of  different  colors. 

The  map  shows  the  following : 36  superintendents  of  hospitals 
(often  times  including  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
training  school)  16  superintendents  of  training  schools,  92  public 
health  nurses,  26  instructors,  171  miscellaneous  hospital  positions, 
220  private  duty  nurses. 

The  map  shows  no  M.G.H.  nurses  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  very 
probable  that  we  have  nurses  in  these  states,  but  the  Training 
School  Office  has  no  knowledge  of  such  nurses.  If  anyone  reading 
this  magazine  has  information  relative  to  our  nurses  being  in 
these  states,  will  that  reader  kindly  send  such  information  to 
the  Training  School  Office. 

Helen  Boylston  (1917)  has  decided  to  stay  this  side  of  the 
water  for  a period,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Throat  Room. 

Margaret  Belyea  (1906)  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  has  gone  to  Iowa  City 
to  be  Superintendent  of  Nurses  in  the  Psychopathic  Division 
of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Anna  Bentley  (1915)  has  accepted  the  position  as  Superinten- 
dent at  the  Geneva  Hospital,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Jessie  Bentley  (1913)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Phillips 
House,  and  is  doing  industrial  nursing  in  the  Arlington  Mills, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Bessie  M.  Jones  (1921)  has  gone  to  the  Exeter  Hospital, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  be  assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  Ella  E. 
Havens  (1916). 

Since  the  last  Quarterly  Record  was  published  the  following 
nurses  have  finished  their  training:  Helen  J.  Marble,  Pearl  S. 

Hamlin,  Ruth  Kapitzky,  Ethel  R.  Schoff,  Rose  A.  Trenkle, 
Katharine  Prentiss,  Sarah  Hood,  Julia  P.  Wilkinson,  Marjory 
Stimson,  Anita  Jones,  Wilma  O.  Jones,  Geneva  E.  Leach,  Mar- 
garet Copeland,  Eleanore  Richarson,  Katharine  E.  Pierce,  Rose 
A.  Doherty,  and  Annie  L.  Gregory. 

Many  of  these  young  women  have  gone  home  for  indefinite 
vacations,  and  several  are  temporarily  doing  special  duty  at  the 
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Phillips  House.  Miss  Wilkinson  is  nurse  at  Camp  Kurviyan, 
Alton,  N.  H.  In  the  fall  she  is  planning  to  do  rural  nursing 
in  New  Hampshire.  Miss  Hood  is  with  a patient  in  Clinton, 
Mass,  Miss  Anita  Jones  is  planning  to  do  public  health  nursing 
in  Ohio.  Miss  Richardson  will  return  to  the  Hospital  October 
first  to  be  assistant  in  the  operating  room,  and  Miss  Copeland  is 
to  go  to  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  to  be  Doctor  Howland’s 
executive  assistant. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Nickerson  (1917)  and  Miss  Bessie  Cutler  (1917) 
were  June  visitors  at  the  Hospital.  Mrs.  Nickerson  came  from 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York.  Miss  Cutler  came  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  Hospital,  where  she  is  in  charge  of  the  Pedia- 
tric Department. 

Rosa  Munger  (1919)  recently  sailed  for  Switzerland. 

Mary  J.  MacKay  (1911)  graduated  from  the  Mass.  College 
of  Pharmacy  on  May  24,  1921. 

Mary  S.  Lott  (1920)  is  doing  private  nursing  in  San  Francisco. 

Gwendoline  Pitman  (1921)  has  gone  to  the  Mary  McLellan 
Hospital,  Cambridge,  New  York,  to  be  one  of  the  Assistants  to 
Myra  Sutherland  (1900). 

One  of  the  recent  visitors  at  the  Hospital  was  Mrs.  S.  Belle 
Hartshorn  (S.  Belle  Blodgett,  1898). 

May  Ryan  (1917)  is  Night  Supervisor  at  the  Nursery  and 
Child’s  Hospital,  New  York. 

Ruth  C.  Blair  (1914)  visited  the  Hospital  in  August.  It  gave 
us  considerable  pleasure  to  show  Miss  Blair  the  Phillips  House 
and  the  Moseley  Building,  both  of  which  have  been  built  since 
Miss  Blair’s  last  visit  to  the  Hospital. 

Doctor  Harold  M.  Frost,  who  for  some  time  has  been  Super- 
intendent of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  is  leaving  that  institution 
early  in  the  fall  to  go  into  private  practice.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  Sophia  Eastman  (1918)  who  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
Executive  Assistant  in  the  General  Hospital.  Amy  Birge  (1909) 
will  come  to  the  General  Hospital  in  October  to  be  one  of  the 
Executive  Assistants.  The  other  Executive  Assistant  is  Miss 
Etta  M.  Bagley  (1904)  who  returned  to  the  Hospital  in  July. 

Elizabeth  Conway  (1894)  has  established  a convalescent  hos- 
pital at  21  Ashcroft  Road,  Medford,  Mass.  (Telephone  Medford 
446-M).  Miss  Conway  is  also  interested  in  caring  for  delicate 
children  and  elderly  people. 
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On  September  first  Miss  Parsons  is  planning  to  return  to  her 
home  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  and  will  make  that  her  Headquarters 
during  the  month. 

Helen  E.  Bancroft  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Head 
Nurse  in  the  Emergency  Ward.  She  will  be  succeeded  by  Miss 
Evelyn  Bugbee  (1920). 

Emma  L.  Geis  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as  Head 
Nurse  on  Ward  30,  and  is  planning  to  go  to  India  this  fall  as  a 
missionary. 

Louise  E.  Denison  (1920)  because  of  illness  at  home  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  her  position  as  Head  Nurse  on  Ward  31. 

Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  Hospital  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Fitts  (Marion  Mantius,  1917). 

Ruth  G.  Evans  (1918)  who  has  just  returned  from  California, 
was  a recent  visitor  at  the  Hospital. 

Edith  I.  Cox  (1909)  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gladys  Lawrence  (1916)  has  returned  from  Akron,  Ohio, 
where  she  was  chief  operating  nurse  in  the  Children’s  Hospital, 
and  is  at  present  doing  industrial  nursing  in  New  York  City. 

Helen  M.  Redfield  (1919)  who  was  a recent  visitor  at  the 
Hospital,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  Maternity  Ward  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Hospital,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Engagements 

Ellen  Rose  Lyons  (1917)  to  Dr.  Arthur  Morrison  Jackson. 
Leslie  Carter  (1919)  to  Mr.  T.  Sherman  Class. 

Louise  Elizabeth  Denison  (1920)  to  Mr.  Edward  O.  Buck. 
Sara  Dennis  (1919)  to  Dr.  Hugh  Grant  Rowell. 


Marriages 

Adams — Curtis.  On  August  4,  1921,  Margaret  C.  Adams 
(1920)  to  Dr.  Robert  Curtis. 

Caproni — Vicario.  On  July  2,  1921,  Elisabeth  Eleanor  Caproni 
(1920)  to  Mr.  Raphael  Vicario.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vicario  will 
reside  at  216  Narragansett  Street,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island. 

Watson — Spargo.  On  June  4,  1921,  Alice  May  Watson  (1913) 
to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Spargo. 
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Nickerson— Jones.  On  August  20,  1921,  Inez  May  Nickerson 
(1911)  to  Mr.  Norman  Ellsworth  Jones.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
will  reside  at  59  Westland  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rockwell— Smith.  On  August  17,  1921,  Gladys  Muriel  Rock- 
well (1918)  to  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Smith. 

Atwood— Wilmore.  On  August  15,  1921,  Marion  Atwood 
(1919)  to  Mr.  Herbert  Wilmore. 

Births 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Powell  (Constance  Hoyt,  1917), 
a daughter,  on  April  9,  1921. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Peabody  (Dorothy  Atkinson, 
1916)  a son,  William  Tyler  Peabody,  Junior,  March  17,  1921. 


Deaths 

Fanny  R.  Slayton  (1882)  died  August  23,  1921,  at  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital. 

Died,  At  her  home,  107  Appleton  St.,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass., 
August  16,  1921,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bisbee  (Mattie  Colby,  1888). 

History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

The  Alumnae  and  friends  of  the  Training  School  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Miss  Parsons  has  consented  to  write  a 
history  of  the  School.  It  is  too  soon  to  know  just  exactly  when 
Miss  Parsons  can  find  time  to  do  this,  or  to  know  just  exactly 
what  will  be  the  nature  of  this  history.  Its  publication  will  prob- 
ably be  financed  by  the  Endowment  Fund  Committee,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  book  more  than 
meet  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  have  voted  to  maintain  Miss 
Parsons  at  the  Hospital  for  a period  of  three  months  during  the 
writing  of  this  history. 

Will  the  graduates  of  the  School  be  thinking  about  material 
which  they  feel  should  go  into  such  a book,  and  be  ready  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  make  this  history  a credit  to  us. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  ask  a number  of  graduates  to  pledge 
themselves  as  potential  buyers  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  of 
our  ground. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 

Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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ICK  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 


MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO 

HARRIET  O.  COOMBS 


A V AND  SEND  TO 

147  ROXBURY  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


FOR  THE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSES 


MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO 

MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

' -AND  SEND  TO 

MISS  SALLY  M.  JOHNSON 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Pauline  L.  Dolliver 

Pauline  Longhurst  Dolliver  was  born  in  Auburndale,  Mass., 
January  io,  1862.  She  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  and  after  graduating  from  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School,  she  remained  at  the  hospital  for 
one  year  as  head  nurse  of  a surgical  ward.  Early  in  1890,  Miss 
Dolliver  went  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  while  there  was 
head  nurse  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  New  York  City,  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Utica,  and  did  private  nursing  for  some  three  years. 
While  doing  private  nursing,  Miss  Dolliver  spent  a year  traveling 
with  a patient  in  Europe.  Upon  her  return  to  New  York  City, 
she  took  a course  at  the  School  of  Philanthropy  at  Columbia 
University.  Returning  to  institutional  work  in  1897,  Miss 
Dolliver  became  assistant  to  Anna  C.  Maxwell,  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  In  1899  she  resigned  and  accepted 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  which  she  held 
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until  1909.  In  1910,  Miss  Dolliver  again  went  to  New  York 
City,  and  organized  the  Central  Directory  for  Nurses.  She 
held  the  position  of  Registrar  there  until  1914,  at  which  time  she 
returned  to  her  home  and  remained  until  January,  1917,  when 
she  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Resident  Physician  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  taking  charge  of  the  Phillips 
House,  the  new  private  wing,  at  265  Charles  Street.  This 
position  she  held  until  a few  weeks  before  her  death.  Miss 
Dolliver  was  a member  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses, 
and  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  from  which  church  the 
funeral  services  were  held  on  August  13.  Among  the  nursing  or- 
ganizations to  which  Miss  Dolliver  belonged  were  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  Alumnae  Association,  Massachusetts  State 
Nurses’  Association,  American  Nurses’  Association,  and  the 
National  League  of  Nursing  Education. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Parsons  has  written  in  regard  to  her:  “It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  express  adequately  the  value  of  Miss  Dolliver’s 
services  to  our  school.  The  school  had  practically  stood  still  in  its 
development  for  several  years  before  Miss  Dolliver  undertook  its 
leadership.  I was  trained  under  the  old  regime,  wrhen  we  literally 
had  a 74-hour  week  for  day  duty  and  an  84-hour  week  for  night 
duty.  We  received  32  lessons  in  nursing  a year  and  as  many  lec- 
tures. Aside  from  a few  demonstrations  in  invalid  cooking,  and  a 
few  lessons  in  massage,  that  was  the  extent  of  our  curriculum  be- 
fore Miss  Dolliver’s  day.  We  were  graduated  without  experience 
in  obstetrics,  pediatrics  and  operating-room  work.  There  were  no 
graduating  exercises,  and  no  recognition  of  our  social  needs 
during  training.  Miss  Dolliver’s  ten  years  were  filled  with 
progressive  achievements.  She  introduced  bedside  clinics,  affili- 
ations for  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  and  the  care  of  private  patients. 
The  Simmons  College  preliminary  course,  also  the  installation 
of  an  instructor  for  practical  nursing  procedures,  were  important 
features  of  her  work.  Graduating  exercises  and  the  initiation 
of  student  social  activities  were  also  due  to  her  influence. 
Space  is  lacking  in  which  to  record  all  the  development  of  the 
school  under  Miss  Dolliver,  but  I must  pay  a tribute  to  her  vision 
for  the  school ; to  her  indomitable  courage  in  promoting  these 
educational  advancements,  while  the  difficulties  of  so  doing  can 


Miss  Dolliver 

Just  before  she  became  Superintendent  of  our  school. 
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only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has  charge  of  a school  in  a 
growing  hospital,  making  exorbitant  demands  upon  the  nursing 
department.  At  the  same  time,  living  accommodations  were  un- 
desirable and  insufficient  to  house  the  number  of  students  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  new  programme.  Speaking  as  one  of  her 
successors,  I will  say  frankly  that  few,  if  any,  could  have  done 
what  she  did  under  the  same  conditions,  and  I appreciate  that 
her  work  made  mine  possible  and  comparatively  easy.  The  in- 
tellect, courage,  and  devotion  that  were  expressed  in  Miss  Dol- 
liver’s  character  and  dedicated  to  her  work  will  live  through 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  her  students  and  will  be  her  best 
monument.” 

Sally  M.  Johnson,  one  of  Miss  Dolliver’s  pupils,  has  written: 
'‘Miss  Dolliver — of  what  do  those  who  knew  her  best,  think? 
They  think  of  a woman  distinguished  in  appearance,  possessing 
dignity,  poise,  and  a charm  of  manner;  of  a woman  loving  the 
higher  and  finer  things  of  life;  of  a woman  devoted  to  and 
possessing  a coterie  of  friends ; of  a woman  doing  her  full  duty 
as  she  saw  it,  and  expecting  others  to  live  by  the  same  standards ; 
of  a woman  of  keen  intellect,  who  measured  accurately  the  true 
worth  of  her  pupils  and  of  her  co-workers — in  a word,  of  a 
woman  who  was  ‘sterling’  in  her  personal  qualities  and  in  her 
relations  with  life.” 

Miss  Maxwell  writes  of  her:  “No  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  life,  character  and  work  of  Pauline  Longhurst  Dolliver  can 
fully  express  the  influence  she  exerted  over  the  nursing  profes- 
sion. Of  a singularly  upright  and  straightforward  character, 
she  combined  with  a New  England  conscience,  a love  for  suffer- 
ing humanity,  rare  judgment,  fearlessness,  and  clear  vision*. 
In  her  work,  Miss  Dolliver  early  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession  which  was  her  staunch  support.  She  was  also 
fortunate  in  gaining  for  her  own  school,  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  cooperation  of  the  committee  for  the  advance- 
ment of  nursing  education  in  all  departments  of  the  hospital,  thus 
establishing  a model  preparatory  course  of  instruction.  The 
student  nurses  who  came  under  Miss  Dolliver’s  influence  in  the 
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various  schools  of  nursing  with  which  she  was  connected,  speak 
in  glowing  terms  of  her  keen  sense  of  justice  and  her  inspiring 
personality.  She  was  to  them  a living  example  of  the  highest 
form  of  service — intelligent  care  of  the  sick.  As  a friend,  Miss 
Dolliver  has  left  a fragrant  memory.  Possessing  a genial  spirit, 
brilliant  at  repartee,  gifted  with  the  ability  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
times  even  amid  many  distracting  responsbilities,  she  proved  a 
delightful  companion,  and  her  friendship  once  given  remained 
loyal  to  the  end.  As  a devoted  churchwoman,  Miss  Dolliver’s 
spiritual  nature  was  highly  developed.  Her  work  in  connection 
with  St.  Barnabas  Guild  of  Trinity  Church,  and  her  devotion  to 
the  services  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  gave  her  great  pleasure. 
Her  faith  and  courage  carried  her  bravely  through  a short  but 
fatal  illness.  For  her  the  song  of  triumph  has  begun.” 

Dr.  Washburn  in  the  Hospital  Bulletin  has  written:  “Miss 

Dolliver  was  a woman  of  the  highest  ideals.  She  never  com- 
promised with  low  standards  of  conduct,  tricky  methods  or 
dishonesty.  She  had  the  strong  quality  of  great  loyalty  and  she 
showed  it  to  the  Hospital,  to  her  friends  and  to  the  cause  of  right. 
Her  life  of  service,  of  sacrifice  and  high  ideals  of  duty  was 
an  inspiration  to  many  a nurse,  patient  and  doctor  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  She  faced  the  knowledge  of  her 
certain  death  with  wonderful  courage  and  she  died  with  a cheer- 
ful and  humorous  word  upon  her  lips.  To  her,  death  was  the 
great  adventure,  which  it  had  fallen  to  her  lot  to  explore  a 
little  earlier  than  her  contemporaries. 

For  one  hundred  years  the  Hospital  has  had  many  examples 
of  faithful  and  devoted  service.  How  can  those  of  us  who 
knew  Pauline  Dolliver  and  Walter  Dodd  be  recreant  to  the 
standards  of  this  Hospital? 

The  Endowment  Fund  of  our  School  for  Nurses  will  receive 
the  bulk  of  Miss  Dolliver’s  estate.  A substantial  sum  of  money 
this  will  be.  As  she  gave  her  life  to  the  Hospital  and  the  cause 
of  nursing,  so  she  devotes  the  savings  of  that  life  time  to  the 
same  ends.” 
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A Tribute  to  Pauline  Longhurst  Dolliver 

A woman  of  rare  quality,  keen  intelligence,  fine  executive  ability, 
— filling  her  various  offices  wfah  dignity.,  As  an  instructor 
thorough  and  convincing;  a stern  disciplinarian,  knowing  well 
that  those  qualities  which  she  required  in  her  pupils  tended  to 
build  up  the  character  which  every  nurse  should  possess ; de- 
manding the  best  from  all  who  served  under  her;  and  with  it 
all  a true  and  trusted  friend.  Patient  in  affliction,  brave  in  the 
acceptance  of  inevitable  suffering,  triumphant  in  the  end  when 
her  bright  spirit  passed  on  into  Light  Eternal. 

Grace  W.  Myers,  Librarian, 
Mass.  General  Hospital. 


A Letter  from  Mrs.  Bernard  Shulte 

“I  was  very  closely  associated  with  Miss  Dolliver  when  she  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital,  Utica  N.  Y.,  from  1893  to  1895.  This  School  was  then 
in  its  infancy  and  had  much  to  learn.  Miss  Dolliver’s  knowledge 
as  well  as  her  rare  tact  and  judgment  enabled  her  to  overcome 
many  difficulties  and  place  the  school  on  a firm  foundation  for 
advancement.  Through  the  many  years  that  have  passed  since 
then  Miss  Dolliver  has  been  one  of  my  truest  and  dearest  friends. 
To  me  she  seemed  always  one  apart,  in  a place  by  herself.  She 
inspired  a feeling  of  reverence  as  well  as  affection.  She  never 
failed  to  respond  adequately  to  the  many  calls  made  upon  her 
knowledge,  strength,  and  skill'.  It  is  well  for  us  who  knew  and 
loved  her  that  we  have  so  much  to  remember  in  this  shining 
example  of  a true  Christian  woman.” 


From  a former  patient  of  Miss  Dolliver’s 

It  was  in  January  1891,  I think,  when  I first  met  Miss  Dolliver. 
She  was  nursing  Dr.  Trudeau’s  daughter  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
I was  so  much  attracted  by  her,  that,  when  a few  years  later 
I was  seriously  ill,  I begged  her  to  come  to  me.  Fortunately 
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for  me,  she  was  just  leaving  Utica,  and  was  with  me  at  my 
home  in  New  York  for  ten  weeks,  when  I was  ordered  a long 
voyage  to  a warmer  climate.  Although  a wretched  sailor,  she 
unselfishly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  my  family  and  myself 
and  accompanied  me.  She  was  very  ill  on  the  voyage,  and  I 
can  never  forget  her  patient  and  uncomplaining  endurance  of 
great  pain.  After  ten  delightful  weeks  in  Egypt  and  six  in 
France  we  returned  to  New  York,  and,  to  my  great  regret, 
parted.  I loved  and  admired  her  greatly.  She  was  a rare  and 
noble  Christian  woman,  and  I have  many  times  thanked  God  for 
the  blessing  of  her  friendship.  It  has  been  a real  sorrow  to  me 
to  have  seen  so  little  of  her  during  these  last  years  and  we  have 
both  had  too  little  leisure  for  frequent  correspondence. 

Cornelia  Trimble  Kirby. 


From  Miss  Marie  A.  Pless 

I realize  that  many  of  Miss  Dolliver’s  friends  will  express  their 
appreciation  of  her  much  more  ably  than  I,  but  I also  want  her 
Alumnae  Association  to  know  that  she  was  a source  of  inspiration 
to  many  in  New  York.  To  me  personally,  she  meant  so  much, 
that  I find  I cannot  express  it. 

To  her  circle  of  friends,  she  was  always  ready  with  advice, 
encouragement  and  sympathy.  Miss  Dolliver  came  to  New 
York  in  September  of  1910,  to  establish  the  Central  Registry 
for  Nurses  of  the  New  York  County  Registered  Nurses’  Associ- 
ation. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  her  assistant 
and  it  was  indeed  a great  privilege  to  be  associated  with  her. 
Miss  Dolliver  always  aimed  to  maintain  the  highest  standards, 
and  at  the  Registry  made  every  effort  to  have  the  members  ful- 
fill their  obligations,  both  as  professional  nurses  and  women, 
creditably.  As  one  of  the  nurses  stated,  “Miss  Dolliver  made 
one  always  want  to  live  up  to  her  high  ideals.” 

She  was  ever  ready  to  help  with  advice,  encouragement,  and 
expression  of  appreciation,  always  gave  credit  to  those  with 
whom  she  was  associated  for  their  share  in  achievement,  and 
most  modest  about  accepting  praise  for  her  share. 


Miss  Dolliver  as  a child 
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Miss  Dolliver  gave  her  mind,  her  heart  and  spirit  to  her  friends, 
and  though  often  tired  out  with  her  duties  and  responsibilities, 
was  ever  ready  to  be  of  help. 


From  Miss  Natalie  T.  Whitwell, 

Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Of  late  years  Miss  Dolliver  and  I did  not  often  come  together, 
but,  when  we  did,  I was  always  struck  by  the  integrity  of  her 
character,  and  by  her  kindness,  her  brightness  and  sense  of 
humor. 

I think  she  held  very  high  standards,  not  only  for  herself, 
but  for  others.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  would  never  stand  for 
a job  half  done,  so  making  her  appreciation  much  to  be  valued. 

Socially  she  was  delightful — keen  and  quick  and  sympathetic. 
One  felt  in  her  a strong  faith  and  an  unflinching  courage.  Un- 
selfishly always  she  worked  for  others,  asking  nothing  for  herself. 
Truly  many  loved  her,  and  will  find  it  hard  to  do  without  her. 


Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  offers  the  following  tribute: 

“Gladly  will  I place  this  day  my  tribute  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship. 

Memories  rich  and  rare  are  mine,  covering  a period  of  over 
thirty  years. 

Looking  backward  I see  a group  of  five  graduates  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  their  life  work,  forming  a coterie  in  the  City  of 
New  York  and  developing  a friendship,  the  links  of  which  were 
unbroken  until  severed  by  the  great  call  to  a higher  life. 

The  center  of  this  group  with  one  consent  was  she  whose 
memorial  is  read  today. 

Often  we  were  in  close  contact,  at  times  separated  by  thousands 
of  miles,  but  the  flame  of  friendship  kindled  in  early  days  was 
never  dim  and  love  and  service  were  measured  out  by  her  in 
unstinted  volume. 
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What  she  gave  was  the  reflex  of  the  Light  within,  which  il- 
lumined all  her  pathway.  There  could  have  been  for  her  on 
that  fateful  day  when  summoned  Home,  but  one  welcome — 
Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord/ 

While  we  are  left  to  ‘Carry  On’  we  rejoice  in  her  deliverance, 
and  would  strive  for  the  high  ideals  she  ever  had  in  view.” 


From  the  Central  Club  for  Nurses  of 
New  York  City 

The  Board  of  Managers  and  the  members  of  the  Central  Club 
for  Nurses  of  New  York  City  feel  keenly  the  great  loss  it  has 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Miss  Pauline  L.  Dolliver  one  of  its 
charter  and  honored  members. 


In  Memoriam 

As  we  look  over  the  records  of  our  Training  School,  we  find 
that  the  hand  of  the  Reaper  has  taken  many  from  the  ranks  of 
the  early  graduates,  from  those  who  started  out  most  bravely 
with  youth,  enthusiasm,  and  skill. 

To  one  that  came  back  to  her  Alma  Mater  to  rest  at  last  in 
her  loving  arms  we  would  pay  our  tribute,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  memory  of  Fannie  R.  Slayton  who  as  a 
private  duty  nurse  most  ably  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  allay  suffering  and  to  prolong  life,  who  as  an  alumnae 
member  was  devoted  and  faithful,  and  at  all  times  most  punc- 
tilious regarding  the  ethics  of  our  profession,  shall  be  held  in 
reverent  regard  by  her  associates,  and  due  notice  shall  be  taken 
of  her  fidelity  and  all  the  sterling  qualities  of  her  character. 

In  the  death  of  Jessie  Brown  not  only  have  we  lost  a most  loyal 
member  but  also  the  community  has  lost  a friend  and  very 
willing  helper. 

The  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate  will  miss  her  for  most 
unselfishly  did  she  minister  to  their  needs  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  of  old. 
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Her  cheerfulness  and  exquisite  sense  of  humor  were  a delight 
to  her  friends  and  the  stepping  stones  by  means  of  which  the 
young  and  untried  nurse  often  climbed  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
inexperience. 

Because  this  noble  woman  and  nurse  was  a graduate  of  our 
Training  School  and  a devoted  member  of  our  association 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  ever  tenderly  revere  her  memory,  that 
we  strive  to  follow  her  example  of  true  service,  and  that  we 
sympathize  with  her  nearest  of  kin  who  loved  her  and  mourn  her 
loss. 


That  Lilia  Flagg  Derby  became  a member  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  although  residing  in  a distant  city  showed  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  her  Training  School  and  of  her  profession. 

That  we  may  give  proper  appreciation  to  her  lovely  character, 
her  happy  disposition,  her  friendliness  and  helpfulness  to  the 
stranger  that  entered  the  Training  School  gates,  to  all  the  at- 
tributes that  endeared  her  to  her  associates,  to  her  patients  as  a 
private  nurse,  and  to  her  husband  and  children  as  a devoted  wife 
and  mother 

Be  it  resolved  that  her  name  be  placed  on  our  roll  of  honor, 
this  tribute  to  her  memory  be  written  into  our  records,  and  our 
expression  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  her  family. 

Life  is  an  endless  cycle  we  are  told ; 

Miss  Dolliver’s  with  richest  gems  was  wrought, 

Her  sufferings  and  trials  manifold 

Place  in  her  Father’s  mansions  dearly  bought. 

May  we  her  noble  life  make  manifest 
Spirit  e’er  vanquishing  mere  earthly  clay — 

So  shall  her  memory  prove  what  she  hath  wrought 
Until  the  coming  of  the  Perfect  Day — 

Our  cycle  ended — may  we,  too,  as  she 

Foreshadow  radiant  Immortality. 


M.  V.  O’Reilly — ’97. 
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Of  our  beloved  Pauline  L.  Dolliver,  let  us  not  say  that  she  is 
dead,  but  sleeping  near  us — just  in  the  next  room,  so  to  speak, 
she  has  fallen  into  the  repose  so  welcome  after  long,  arduous 
years  of  work  well  done,  and  after  months  of  patient  suffering. 
As  we  thus  think  of  her  and  her  never-dying  influence 
Be  it  resolved  that  we  will  express  our  sympathy  to  those  who 
have  lost  a relative,  and  to  those  who  share  with  us  the  loss  of 
a dear  friend  whose  sunny  smile  and  firm  handclasp  always 
warmed  the  heart,  and  inspired  and  encouraged  us  on  our  way. 

Also  that  in  the  annals  of  our  association  proper  recognition 
be  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Training  School  under  her  leader- 
ship, and  to  her  thoughts  and  utterances  in  regard  to  the 
endowment  fund ; and,  thirdly,  that  steps  be  taken  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  to  preserve  her  memory  in  fitting  fashion, 
that  others  who  enter  the  Training  School  in  the  beauty 
of  their  young  womanhood  even  as  she,  may  receive  some  help  to 
press  ever  forward  on  the  rugged  pathway  a nurse  must  tread, 
and  may  the  purity  of  her  character,  the  nobility  of  her  aspir- 
ations, her  devotion  to  duty  and  her  faithfulness  to  the  ideals  of 
her  profession  be  unto  them  as  a flaming  torch  lighting  up  all  the 
dark  places  of  difficulty  and  discouragement. 

Mary  V.  O’Reilly, 
Laura  A.  Wilson,  Ch. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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News  Items 

Emily  L.  Haver  (1920)  is  night  supervisor  of  the  Children’s 
Hospital,  including  the  contagious  department,  at  the  Barnes 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gertrude  DeLaney  (1910)  has  gone  to  the  Rochester  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Rochester,  New  York,  to  be  assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent, Mary  L.  Keith  (1888). 

Grace  Bulmer  (1914)  has  taken  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital. 

Mary  M.  Pickering  (1916)  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  University  of  California  Hospital.  Mary  S.  - 
Power  (1920)  is  to  be  Miss  Pickering’s  assistant. 

Jessie  L.  Brown  (1905)  has  gone  to  Barnstable  to  be  superin- 
tendent of  the  Cape  Cod  Hospital. 

Mary  E.  Pearson  (1885)  has  gone  to  Alto,  Georgia,  to  be 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  the  State  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium. 
Miss  Pearson  is  particularly  well  qualified  for  this  kind  of  work 
because  of  her  long  experience  with  the  care  of  Tubercular 
patients  in  Cuba. 

Ruth  Hartzell  (1920)  is  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Mrs.  John  Dunaway  (Rosa  Shayeb,  1915)  spoke  to  the  senior 
class  on  Monday  evening,  October  10th,  concerning  her  work 
with  the  Near  East  Relief.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunaway  are  now  in 
New  York  where  Mr.  Dunaway  is  on  Hoover’s  Staff  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

R.  Louise  Metcalf  (1920)  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  nurses  at  the  Waterbury  Hospital,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Theresa  M.  Lunt  (1920)  resigned  her  position  in  the  operating 
room  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  to  take  the  position 
as  supervisor  of  the  operating  room  at  the  Waterbury  Hospital, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Barbara  Williams  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as  head 
nurse  of  Ward  C.  After  Christmas,  Miss  Williams  will  take  a 
trip  to  the  Middle  West. 
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Louise  Hudson  (1919)  is  in  the  admitting  office  of  the  Barnes 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Josephine  P.  Prescott  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  anaesthetist  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
is  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Dorcas  Bennitt  (1920)  resigned  her  position  as  head  nurse 
of  Ward  D,  and  is  doing  private  nursing  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jessie  H.  McCaskill  (1919)  resigned  her  position  as  night  super- 
visor, and  is  traveling  abroad  with  her  aunt. 

Mildred  Brown  (1919)  has  been  appointed  night  supervisor, 
and  Anna  Griffin  (1910)  as  assistant  night  supervisor. 

Anna  Viden  (1918)  and  Margaret  MacGregor  (1918)  have 
resigned  their  positions  as  head  nurses  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  are  at  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

Helen  Mackenzie  (1919)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  having  taken  the  position 
left  vacant  by  Ellen  Lyons  (1917)  who  resigned  her  positon  to 
be  married. 

Ermine  Conza  (1920),  Helen  Bancroft  (1920),  and  Isadora 
Glann  (1921)  have  returned  to  the  hospital,  Miss  Gonza  to  take 
charge  of  Ward  C,  Miss  Bancroft  to  be  head  nurse  in  the 
Female  Medical  Out-Patient  Department,  and  Miss  Glann  to 
be  head  nurse  in  the  Orthopedic  Out-Patient  Department. 

Since  the  September  issue  of  the  Quarterly  the  following 
nurses  have  graduated: — Oliva  MacDonald,  Alta  C.  Walls, 
Geneve  C.  Anderson,  Mary  A.  Pinkerton,  Emma  C.  Nelson, 
Madeline  Kent,  Dorothy  Wright,  Katharine  Faville,  Lilias 
Wilson,  Evaline  Hardy,  Ava  M.  Weymouth,  Bertha  Blaisdell, 
and  Emma  Everett.  Several  of  these  nurses  are  taking  a much 
earned  vacation.  Some  are  doing  private  nursing,  and  others 
have  taken  institutional  positions.  Miss  Walls  is  instructor  at 
the  Holyoke  City  Hospital;  Miss  Wilson  is  supervisor  at  the 
same  hospital;  Miss  Weymouth  will  return  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  the  course  in  anaesthetizing ; Miss  Nelson  has 
gone  to  Boulder,  Colorado,  where  she  will  be  office  nurse  for 
Doctors  F.  R.  Spencer,  and  C.  L.  LaRue,  Throat  Specialists; 
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Miss  MacDonald  and  Miss  Wright  are  doing  private  nursing  in 
Boston;  Miss  Anderson  is  at  the  Mayo  Clinic;  Miss  Kent  is 
fortunate  enough  to  be  taking  a trip  abroad ; Miss  Faville  is  at 
The  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  Miss  Everett  will 
return  to  the  hospital  to  take  the  position  as  head  nurse  of 
Ward  F. 

Emeline  Bowne  (1920),  who  has  been  head  nurse  on  Ward  1, 
has  comie  into  the  Training  School  Office  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  resignation  of  Isabel  Walker  (1918).  Miss  Bowne  is 
planning  to  go  to  China  next  year  to  take  charge  of  a training 

school. 

Adelaide  Delong  (1918)  is  returning  to  the  hospital  to  be  head 
nurse  of  Ward  30. 

Mina  Gilchrist  Paddon  (1907)  has  returned  to  Indian  Harbor, 
Labrador,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  United  States  and 
England. 

A recent  visitor  at  the  hospital  was  R.  Helen  Cleland  (1892) 
who  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  her  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  Macon  and  Decatur  County  Hospital,  Decatur,  111. 

Several  of  our  graduates  are  in  The  School  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  which  is  connected  with  .Simmons  College.  The  Misses 
Faville,  Stimson,  Peirce,  Colby,  Stewart,  and  Devereaux,  are 
taking  the  last  part  of  the  eight  months’  course ; Miss  Helen  J. 
Marble  is  taking  the  four  months’  course. 

Clarissa  Macomber  Haselden  (1909)  has  taken  a position  in 
the  health  department  of  the  C.  F.  Hovey  Company. 

Eleanor  M.  Mitchell  (1918)  is  industrial  nurse  at  one  of  the 
mills  in  Clinton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Totman  (Corinne  M.  Bolton,  1908)  is  doing 
district  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  in  Athol, 
Mass. 

Katheryn  F.  Murnane  (1908)  is  doing  public  health  work  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Announcement  has  been  received  of  the  marriage  of  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Burlingham  to  Miss  Grace  Semple  on  September  19, 
1921,  at  Wianno,  Mass. 
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Harriet  L.  P.  Friend  (1904)  has  been  appointed  Educational 
Director  of  the  Training  Schools  of  Missouri,  the  position  which 
Miss  Parsons  held  temporarily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Clark  (Eleanor  F.  Fowle,  1918)  sailed  in 
October  for  Shanghai.  Mr.  Clark  is  to  be  with  the  International 
General  Electric  Company. 

Miss  Regina  P.  Horton  (1912)  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Public  Health  Nurse  of  Napa  County,  California.  Miss  Horton 
read  a paper  on  Industrial  Nursing  at  the  Nurses’  Convention 
which  was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  August  1,  1921. 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Hubbard  (1915)  is  visiting  with  friends  in 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

A recent  visitor  has  been  Miss  Tuttle,  who  was  a nurse  in  the 
hospital  fifty  years  ago.  About  two  years  of  Miss  Tuttle’s  work 
was  done  before  there  was  a training  school,  and  about  six 
months’  work  after  the  training  school  was  started. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  Miss  Tuttle’s  account  of  the 
hospital  nursing  of  that  day,  also  her  explanation  of  just  how  the 
wards  were  arranged  in  1871. 

Miss  Tuttle  loaned  us  photographs  of  some  of  the  women  who 
did  the  nursing  in  those  days.  When  one  looks  at  these  photo- 
graphs it  is  quite  easy  to  realize  what  fine  calibre  many  of  these 
women  were.  Miss  Tuttle  gave  to  the  hospital  a silhouette  of 
Dr.  J.  B.  Treadwell,  the  donor  of  the  volumes  which  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  Treadwell  Library. 

Marcella  M.  Leguia  (1920)  sailed  on  October  3rd  for  Paris, 
where  she  will  be  engaged  in  the  field  of  public  health  nursing. 

Eileen  Young  (1920)  has  returned  to  the  hospital  to  take 
charge  of  Wjard  16. 

Ruby  Reimler  (1921)  is  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  working  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic. 

Mary  R.  Walsh  (1905)  has  returned  to  this  country.  Miss 
Walsh  was  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Red  Cross  Nursing  in 
Poland.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Walsh  was  for  some 
time  in  California,  and  it  is  understood  that  she  will  return  to  that 
part  of  the  country  soon. 
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On  Monday,  November  28th,  Louise  C.  May  (1920)  left 
Boston  for  San  Franciso,  and  on  December  5th  will  sail  from 
San  Francisco  for  China  on  the  Steamship  Taiyo  Maru.  Miss 
Mayo  will  work  with  Doctor  F.  P.  Gault  at  the  Wuhu  General 
Hospital,  Wuhu,  China. 

Word  has  been  received  that  Elena  Trayan  (1920)  is  doing 
Child  Welfare  work  under  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Durazzio, 
Albania.  Miss  Trayan  is  very  happy  in  her  work. 

Clarissa  Howland  (1920)  is  industrial  nurse  at  the  Loose  Wiles 
Biscuit  Company  at  Long  Island  City. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a letter  received  November  23rd 
from  Josephine  Drew  (1889).  “Last  spring  I went  to  Laguna 
Beach  to  visit  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Driscol,  who  was  Addie  F. 
Magiveny,  (1883).  Mrs.  Driscol  invited  a classmate,  Mrs.  Davi- 
son, formerly  Hannah  E.  Pray  (1882)  to  come  at  the  same  time. 
Such  ia  visit  as  we  had!  Mrs.  Davison  was  for  many  years 
librarian  in  the  public  library  in  San  Diego,  and  is  now  working 
part  time.  She  is  getting  ‘on  in  years’  but  looks  like  a piece  of 
Dresden  chinta.  Mrs.  Driscol  is  a lady  of  leisure  and  as  jolly 
as  the  day  is  long.  She  is  living  with  a widowed  sister  but  is 
coming  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  22nd  for  a week’s  stay.  It  is 
still  hard  for  me  to  refuse  taking  cases — the  last  two  have  been 
especially  hard  ones,  but  I like  them  best.” 

These  occasional  messages  from  Miss  Drew  always  find  a warm 
welcome.  Miss  Drew  is  just  as  loyal  to  the  Alumnae  and  does 
just  as  much  for  its  activities  as  the  members  who  live  near 
Boston. 


Jennie  McIntosh  (1902)  who,  for  several  years,  has  been  super- 
intendent of  nurses  at  McLean  Hospital,  has  resigned  her 
position.  During  the  last  year  Miss  McIntosh  has  been  very 
much  troubled  by  attacks  of  asthma,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
she  may  find  relief  in  a climate  less  rigorous  than  that  of 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Not  only  do  all  McLean  nurses  have 
great  admiration  and  affection  for  Miss  McIntosh,  but  also  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  nurses  who  know  Miss  McIntosh 
through  her  work  for  the  Alumnae  and  as  a patient  in  our  wards. 
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That  indescribable  something,  called  the  spirit  of  McLean,  which 
all  of  us  who  have  been  there  have  felt  and  loved,  is  largely  due  to 
the  devotion  and  influence  of  such  women  as  Miss  McIntosh. 


In  the  September  Quarterly,  there  was  recorded  the  death, 
on  August  16th,  1921,  of  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bisbee  (Mattie  Colby,  1888). 
This  should  have  read  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bisbee  (Mattie  Gaily,  1888). 


In  August  last,  a very  sad  accident  occurred  at  Lake  Mascoma, 
New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Willis  I.  Marion  of  Calais,  Maine  (form- 
erly of  Allston,  Mass.)  was  drowned  in  Lake  Mascoma,  near 
the  home  of  his  grandfather,  where  he  and  his  wife  (Jean  C. 
Cartwright,  1908),  with  their  son  and  a nephew,  were  spending 
their  vacation. 

Dr.  Marion  had  been  teaching  the  boys  to  dive.  While  taking 
the  younger  boy  on  his  shoulder  to  a boat  where  the  other  was 
sitting,  he  suddenly  sank  from  sight,  and  did  not  come  to  the 
surface. 

Divers  were  sent  for,  but  the  body  was  not  recovered  until 
six  days  later. 

The  numerous  friends  of  Mrs.  Marion  will  sympathize  deeply 
with  her  in  this  heavy  bereavement. 


Miss  Parsons  is  now  collecting  material  for  the  training  school 
history.  Naturally  the  facts  that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
reports  of  the  shcool  are  rather  meager,  and  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  incidents  of  sufficient  interest  that  are  remembered  by  the 
nurses  who  have  trained  in  our  school  which  would  be  worthy  of 
incorporation  in  the  history.  It  is  desired  that  the  history,  when 
completed,  shall  furnish  a definite  picture  of  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  school,  so  that  it  may  be  instructive  as  well 
as  interesting. 

The  published  report  of  1881  is  completely  missing  from  the 
hospital  file.  If  there  are  any  of  our  graduates  who  can  supply 
that  number  or  who  can  furnish  Miss  Parsons  with  any  facts 
pertaining  to  the  hospital  or  the  personnel  during  her  period  of 
training,  will  she  please  send  this  information  to  Miss  Parsons 
at  her  address,  which  is  Oxford,  Mass. 
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The  Alumnae  has  redeemed  half  of  its  pledge,  which  was  to 
raise  ten  thousand  dollars  before  the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1923, 
as  a contribution  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  To  complete  the  sum 
stated  will  necessitate  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  each 
graduate  of  the  school. 

The  nurses  in  the  hospital  have  put  in  a very  great  deal  of 
hard  work  in  preparing  for  the  two  Bazaars,  which  have  helped 
so  much  to  swell  the  fund,  and  they  are  very  grateful  for  the  gifts 
in  money  and  beautiful  contributions,  which  have  come  in  from 
graduates  outside  of  the  hospital.  Such  gifts  have  been  many  and 
generous,  but  cannot  we  all  do  more  during  the  next  year  and 
a half  that  remains  to  us? 

Would  it  not  be  stimulating  and  serve  a double  purpose  if 
all  those  graduates  in  other  states  would  get  together  if  possible, 
and  endeavor,  as  a group,  to  raise  as  large  a fund  as  possible. 
Aside  from  Miss  Eastman’s  activities  in  working  for  the  success 
of  the  Bazaars,  she  has  done  quite  a lively  business  in  selling 
brasses,  which  is  something  any  group  might  do  with  compar- 
atively little  trouble  if  only  one  in  a community  attempted  to 
raise  money  in  that  way. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  go  over  the  top  and  raise  more  than 
the  ten  thousand  dollars  pledged.  It  seems  very  important  that 
the  graduates,  who  must  realize  more  keenly  than  anybody  else 
the  necessity  for  the  work  which  the  training  school  is  doing, 
should  show  by  their  earnest  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  their  belief 
in  the  future  of  the  school.  Such  confidence  by  our  own  grad- 
uates must  inevitably  arouse  an  interest  in  philanthropic  individ- 
uals who  are  interested  in  the  hospital  and  the  work  that  our 
nurses  are  doing  for  the  community,  not  only  in  Boston  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  and 
enterprise  of  other  nursing  schools,  and  hope  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  endowments  that  are  being  raised,  we  have 
naturally  an  ambition  to  be,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  en- 
dowed schools,  at  least  close  to  the  top.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Alumnae,  as  a result  of  a real  drive  with  splendid  publicity,  has 
now  to  its  credit  fifty-four  thousand  dollars,  most  of  which  has 
been  contributed  by  the  nurses  themselves.  The  Lakeside  Hos- 
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pital  in  Cleveland,  the  New  York  Presbyterian  Hospital,  and 
others,  are  working  toward  the  same  end. 

Let  us  prove  that  we  are  not  so  self-satisfied  nor  so  conserv- 
ative but  that  we  can  sacrifice  as  much  and  work  as  hard  as  the 
graduates  of  any  other  school,  for  that  which  is  becoming 
more  urgently  necessary  every  year  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  school. 


The  Annual  Bazaar 

The  Bazaar  is  over.  It  was  without  question  the  most  success- 
ful we  have  had  yet  and  the  coffers  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
are  distinctly  swollen  by  the  addition  of  the  tidy  sum  of  $2720.55. 
The  Hope  Chest  alone  brought  $1829  and  the  tables  $790.  The 
Household  table  had  to  be  restocked  several  times  and  of  the 
500  lbs.  of  candy  donated  to  the  candy  table  only  two  were  left. 
One  can  hardly  say  that  the  sales  dragged. 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Miss 
Eastman  has  plenty  more  of  the  very  attractive  brass  work  that 
she  was  selling  at  the  Bazaar.  The  articles  which  are  hand  made, 
she  receives  direct  from  a Russian  Art  store  in  New  York,  and 
although  she  has  many  orders  for  them  she  will  be  glad  to  have 
more,  as  the  money  is  to  go  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  entirely  to  the  sales,  leaving  the 
evening  free  for  dancing  and  for  drawing  the  winning  number  of 
the  Hope  Chest.  Miss  Gosse,  one  of  our  own  telephone  operators 
at  the  front  door,  was  the  winner.  She  is  greatly  to  be  envied, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  us  whose  mouth  does  not  water  when 
she  remembers  the  dainty  contents  of  that  cedar  chest. 

Ever  so  many  members  of  the  Alumnae  came  from  long  dis- 
tances and  were  frankly  thrilled  at  being  back  in  the  M.  G.  H. 
again — even  if  it  were  only  for  a few  hours.  The  M.  G.  H.  is 
rather  a dear  old  place  after  all.  I remember  talking  for  a few 
minutes  to  one  of  my  married  classmates,  who  had  brought  her 
husband  along  to  the  Bazaar  that  he  might  behold  the  wonders 
of  the  M.  G.  H.  She  seized  a moment  when  he  wasn’t  listening 
to  whisper  this  in  my  ear: 
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“Don’t  you  think  he’s  nice?  He  really  is  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world.  But  you  know,  sometimes,  I just  pine  for  this  place.” 

She  has  been  married  at  least  three  years,  too. 

However — 

I think  that  we  all  went  home  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
financial  results,  and  I know  Miss  Johnson  retired  with  the  com- 
forting feeling  that  a “good  time  was  had  by  all.” 

The  Bazaar  on  November  the  ninth  may  be  called  a great  suc- 
cess on  account  of  the  undaunted  ones  that  braved  the  very 
disagreeable  weather. 

A new  departure  took  place  this  year.  Talbot  the  haber- 
dasher and  the  Copley  Florist  were  given  the  privelege  of  dis- 
playing and  selling  their  respective  goods — holeproof  hose, 
Chinese  lilies  and  other  flowering  shrubs — with  a certain  percent- 
age to  go  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Also  the  Vocational  Therapy  Bureau  sold  their  offerings  on  the 
same  basis. 

The  Hope  Chest  in  which  so  many  longings  were  centered 
became  the  property  of  Miss  Gosse  in  the  front  office ; the  lovely 
luncheon  set  went  to  Mrs.  Faxon,  and  the  popular  electric  toaster 
to  Miss  Lockery. 

The  dance  was,  as  usual,  enthusiastically  attended. 

Plans  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  for  the  1922  Bazaar 
which  we  hope  will  surpass  all  others. 


Endowment  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged $1 1 ,053.52 

John  Quill  (Patient  Ward  F.) 1.00 

Ernest  Hammond  (Patient  Ward  F.) 1.81 

Helen  Wood  (1909) 25.00 

Flora  Higley  (1887) 5.00 

A Graduate 50.00 

Louise  C.  May 10.00 

Proceeds  from  Bazaar 2,726.05 


$13,872.38 
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The  second  In-Gathering  Party  will  be  held  on  February  14, 
1922,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-seventh  birthday  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

Appropiate  Exercises  such  as  an  entertainment,  filling  the  brass 
tray  with  contributions,  refreshments,  we  hope,  a sale  and  danc- 
ing will  make  the  evening  pass  pleasantly. 

As  many  on  Bazaar  day  were  hindered  from  coming  and 
delivering  their  fancy  and  useful  articles  and  candy,  will  they 
kindly  carry  out  their  intentions  for  the  In-Gathering  Party. 


Below  is  an  interesting  article  written  for  the  Quarterly  by  Elizabeth  E.  Payne,  R. 

N.  ( 1907 ) Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nurse,  Henry  Co.,  Mo. 

The  County  Fair 

Early  in  September,  it  was  decided  to  have  a County  Fair 
for  Henry  County,  Mo.  The  dates  set  were  October  6,  7,  and  8, 
1921.  In  previous  years  it  has  always  been  customary  to  have 
a Baby  Show,  the  prettiest  baby  receiving  the  prize.  Since  a Red 
Cross  Public  Health  Nurse  was  in  the  county  this  year,  it  seemed 
a splendid  opportunity  to  take  a step  forward  in  health  work, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Fair  Board  a “Better  Baby  Contest” 
was  decided  upon.  Every  baby  entered  was  to  be  examined  by 
a physician,  and  scored  for  physical  perfection.  Instead  of 
prizes  in  money  as  heretofore,  gold  and  silver  medals  were  given. 
These  were  beautifully  engraved,  and  made  very  desirable  prizes. 
The  gold  medals  were  for  first  prizes,  the  silver  for  second  prizes. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  were  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
county  and  published  well  ahead  of  time.  The  contest  closed 
Sept.  30,  1921  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  babies  registered. 
These  babies  came  from  every  part  of  the  county,  and  every  town 
was  represented.  A definite  date  and  hour  was  given  to  each 
mother  to  bring  in  her  baby  for  examination,  and  a post  card 
sent  out  with  this  information. 

The  County  Medical  Society  appointed  twelve  physicians 
for  the  work  of  examining  the  babies,  two  of  them  to  be  on  duty 
together  for  one-half  a day.  The  Red  Cross  Public  Health 
Committee  undertook  to  furnish  volunteer  helpers  for  the  entire 
time. 
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Three  rooms  in  the  Court  House  were  given  over  to  this 
work.  The  nurse’s  office  served  as  a dressing  room  and  for 
weighing  and  measuring.  The  room  adjoining  was  used  by 
the  doctors  for  examinations.  Another  room  directlv  across 
the  hall  was  furnished  with  chairs  and  cribs  for  a waiting  and 
rest  room.  Ladies  of  the  town  were  present  here  all  of  the 
time  to  act  as  hostesses  and  to  welcome  the  mothers. 

The  teachers,  High  School  girls  and  other  ladies  helped  with 
the  clerical  work  and  gave  splendid  assistance.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  and  Southwestern  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
were  very  generous,  sending  three  nurses  for  the  entire  three 
days  of  the  Fair.  Without  their  help  the  Contest  would  have  been 
impossible.  These  nurses  were  as  follows,  Miss  Alma  Wretling, 
State  Supervising  Nurse  for  Missouri,  Miss  Margaret  Duffey  and 
Miss  Nellie  Heinzleman  both  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 

In  addition  to  the  Better  Baby  Contest,  the  Red  Cross  tent 
was  pitched  on  the  Court  House  lawn.  Here  for  a few  hours 
each  day  a Health  Fortune  Telling  Booth  was  conducted.  The 
tent  was  divided  in  the  center,  and  on  one  side  any  one  who 
desired  was  weighed  and  measured  and  then  sent  in  to  the 
other  side,  where  the  Princess  Whatshername  of  Whereisit  told 
their  fortune  in  terms  of  health.  Miss  Alma  Wretling  acted  as 
the  Princess  and  was  assisted  by  volunteers  to  do  the  weighing 
and  measuring.  The  tent  was  a very  popular  place. 

A great  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  in  the  community  by  the 
Contest  and  Fortune  Telling  tent,  and  the  nurses  felt  that  the 
time  was  very  profitably  spent. 


The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1922  will1  be  held 
in  the  Moseley  building  on  Thursday  evening,  January  5th,  at 
8.30.  The  speaker  will  be  Miss  Alice  Fitzgerald,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing  of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  graduation  will  be  the  singing 
of  Miss  Dieter’s  song  by  the  Glee  Club  of  the  school. 

We  send  formal1  invitations  only  to  those  graduates  who  live 
comparatively  near  Boston,  but  we  do  wish  to  make  it  plain  that 
every  graduate  of  the  school  is  very  welcome  to  graduation. 
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Exercises  commemorating  The  Centennial  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Hospital  and  the  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary  of  Ether  Day 
were  held  at  the  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  October  18th.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  program  given  in  the  surgical  amphitheatre  during 
the  morning: 

TIME 

10.00  Dr.  Arlie  B.  Bock.  Anoxemia  and  the  Therapeutic  Use 

of  Oxygen. 

10.10  Dr.  Paul  D.  White.  Use  of  Quinidin  in  Heart  Disease. 

10.20  Miss  Sally  Johnson.  How  are  the  Sick  to  be  Provided 

With  Nursing  Care? 

10.30  Dr.  Chester  M.  Jones.  Remarks  on  Liver  Function. 

10.40  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Greenwood.  On  the  Increasing  Prevalence 

of  Body  Ring  Worm. 

10.50  Dr.  Stanley  Cobb.  Neuro^Psychiatry  in  Medical  Wards. 
Surgical  Papers 

1 1. 00  Dr.  George  A.  Leland,  Jr.  Skeletal  Traction. 

1 1. 10  Dr.  Monroe  A.  Mclver.  Traumatic  Shock — Some  Ex- 

perimental Work  on  Cross  Circulation. 

11.20  Dr.  A.  S.  MacMillan.  The  Results  of  the  Use  of  the  X- 

ray  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Size  of  the  Tonsils. 
11.25  Dr.  Harold  G.  Tobey.  Discussion  of  a Case  of  Stenosis 
of  the  Larynx. 

11.28  Dr.  J.  Dellinger  Barney.  Gonococcus  Infection  of  the 
Kidney  with  Case  Report. 

11.30  Dr.  Philip  D.  Wilson.  The  Brackett  Operation  for  Un- 

united Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur. 

11.43  Dr.  Z.  B.  Adams.  Fracture  of  the  Humerus. 

11.48  Dr.  Lloyd  T.  Brown.  Bone  Grafts. 

The  afternoon  program  was  made  up  of  short  addresses  by: 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  President  of  the  Corporation. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  Professor  Emeritus,  Harvard  Med- 
ical School. 

Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  Moseley  Professor  of  Surgery,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 
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Dr.  C.  Macfie  Campbell,  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Director,  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

Major-General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon  General, 
United  States  Army. 

A full  report  of  The  Centennial  appears  in  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  in  the  issue  of  November  3rd.  The  Journal 
is  published  at  126  Massachusetts  Avenue, — the  price  of  which 
is  twenty-five  cents  per  copy.  Many  of  the  Alumnae  of  the 
school  will  be  interested  in  procuring  a copy  of  this  Journal. 


Marriages 

Lyons-Jackson.  On  October  3,  1921,  Ellen  R.  Lyons  (1917) 
to  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Jackson. 

Walker-Stahl.  On  November  24,  1921,  Isabel  Walker  (1918) 
to  Dr.  William  Stahl  of  Danbury,  Conn.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stahl 
will  reside  in  Danbury,  Conn. 

Robinson-Nivison.  Ruth  Robinson  (1915)  to  Mr.  William 
Nivison,  on  October  5,  1921,  at  Brookline,  Mass. 

Chambers-Collins.  Anna  Marjorie  Chambers  (1920)  to  Mr. 
Reuben  Perry  Collins,  on  June  11,  1921. 

Frain-Baiocchi.  On  September  10,  1921,  Martha  B.  Frain 
(1919)  to  Dr.  Adolph  J.  Baiocchi,  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Crowell-Garland.  On  September  20,  1921,  Mira  Wellman 
Crowell  (1919)  to  Dr.  Joseph  Garland.  At  Home  after  Novem- 
ber first,  270  Bay  State  Road,  Boston. 

Dennis-Rowell.  On  September  17,  1921,  Sara  M.  Dennis  (1919) 
to  Dr.  Hugh  Grant  Rowell.  At  Home  after  October  the  first, 
1775  Massachusetts  Avenue.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bullock-Hathaway.  On  August  13,  1921,  Elizabeth  Bullock 
(1918)  to  Mr.  Richard  Hathaway.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hathaway 
will  reside  at  Wisdom,  Montana. 

Kapitzky-Daniels.  On  September  3,  1921,  Ruth  Kapitzky 
(1921)  to  Dr.  Lewis  E.  Daniels  at  Strasburg,  Ohio.  Dr.  and 
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Mrs.  Daniels  will  be  at  home  after  November  first  at  918  East 
Catherine  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Phalen-Hanlon.  On  November  22,  1921,  Harriet  M.  Phalen 
(1912)  to  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Hanlon. 

Denison-Buck.  On  November  24,  1921,  Louise  E.  Denison 
(1920)  to  Mr.  Edward  O.  Buck. 

MacDonald-Crocker.  On  November  23,  1921,  Merle  Mac- 
Donald (1919)  to  Mr.  Zenas  Crocker,  Jr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker 
will1  be  at  home  after  December  the  twentieth,  508  Common- 
wealth Ave.,  Boston. 


Births 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fink  (Bertha  L.  Wheeler,  1915) 
a son,  Henry  Fink,  Junior,  October  6,  1921. 

Bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harper  Pew  (Edith  Whitehead, 
1912)  a son,  John  Whitehead,  on  August  23,  1921,  at  Havenna, 
Ohio. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Carr  (Eleanor  Harris,  1918)  a 
son,  George  Frederick,  August  21,  1921. 


Deaths 

Honora  Fitzpatrick  (1899)  on  Sunday  afternoon,  November 
27,  1921.  Miss  Fitzpatrick  was  stopping  at  the  Nurses’  Club. 
Her  death  was  very  sudden,  and  occurred  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Morse,  123  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  where  Miss  Fitzpatrick 
was  a week-end  guest. 


Engagements 

Barbara  Chiaramonte  (1916)  to  Mr.  John  Roubian. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 

Gifts,  Memorials  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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Notice 

All  graduates  of  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  know  that 
a Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  has  been  formed.  Because 
the  Treasurer’s  address  is  subject  to  change,  checks  for  dues 
may  be  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  Nurses’ 
Alumnae  Association,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  4 McLean 
Street. 


A Wholesome  Food-Drink 

Prescribed  by  the  medical  profession  and  used  by  nurses  for  over 
one  third  of  a century,  because  of  its  reliability  and  quality 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

SAFE  FOR  THE  FEEDING  OF 
INFANTS  AND  CONVALESCENTS 

Protects  against  milk-borne  diseases.  Free  from  contamination, 
hygienically  manufactured  and  hermetically  sealed.  Fresh, 
uniform  and  convenient 

AVOID  IMITATIONS  SAMPLES  PREPAID 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO. 

RACINE,  WIS. 
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The  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses 

We  do  so  wish  that  every  one  of  you  Alumnae  could  read 
even  this  first  draft  of  the  history.  When  you  finished  you  would 
find  yourselves  thinking'  many  things,  experiencing  many  thrills, 
and  feeling  many  lumps  in  your  throat.  You  would  have  read 
between  the  lines  and  realized  in  a measure  the  struggles,  the 
discouragements,  the  hard  work,  and  the  accomplishments  of 
those  men  and  women  who  have  created  and  sustained  our 
school. 

First,  you  would  be  more  thankful  than  ever  for  Miss  Par- 
sons, and  that  she  has  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  add  this 
great  contribution  to  the  long  list  of  contributions  that  she  has 
already  made  to  the  school.  It  is  no  small  contribution  to  give 
three  months,  without  salary,  to  such  exhaustive  work,  for  Miss 
Parsons  has  worked  all  day  and  all  evening,  practically  every 
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Parsons  has  worked  all  day  and  all  evening,  practically  every 
day  and  every  evening  that  she  has  been  at  the  hospital.  During 
this  time,  interesting  and  lucrative  positions,  more  than  one, 
have  presented  themselves. 

In  just  what  stage  is  the  history?  It  is  expected  that  Miss 
Parsons  will  finish  in  about  ten  days;  in  fact,  by  the  time  the 
Quarterly  is  in  your  hands  the  history  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted, and  possibly  the  contract  for  publishing  it.  The  book, 
however,  will  not  be  ready  for  sale  before  October,  as  the  ear- 
liest date. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  plans  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  may  change,  but  at  present  it  is  the  desire  of  that 
committee  to  have  the  Alumnae  own  the  plates,  copyright,  etc., 
— paying  outright  for  the  publishing.  By  this  method  the  major 
part  of  the  profits  (a  certain  per  cent  of  the  profit  must,  of 
course,  go  to  the  publisher  for  handling  the  sales)  may  go  to 
the  Endowment  Fund. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  about  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  to  publish  one  thousand  copies. 

About  two  months  ago,  cards  were  mailed  to  the  Alumnae 
with  the  question,  “Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  five 
dollars  for  a copy  of  the  history  of  the  training  school,  provided 
that  any  sum  above  the  actual  cost  went  to  the  Endowment 
Fund?,,  The  committee  has  had  two  hundred  replies  in  the 
affirmative;  there  is  a tentative  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Remembering  the  beginning  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  and  the  part  two  of  our  own  Alumnae  played  in  its  be- 
ginning, the  suggestion  was  made  that  we  might  find  fifty  of 
our  graduates  who  would  lend  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  enter- 
prise, in  return  for  which  the  graduate  would  receive  a copy 
of  the  history  and  twenty  dollars.  Already  (February  226.)  the 
committee  has  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  from  that 
source,  and  two  hundred  more  promised  for  March  1st.  The 
committee  realizes  that  there  is  one  thousand  dollars  still  to  be 
raised. 

Many  persons  have  been  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  our 
undertaking,  and  wondered  why  we  assumed  what  appears  to 
be  a rather  heavy  burden.  Some  have  asked  why  the  material 
is  not  turned  over  to  a publisher  who  would  assume  the  cost  of 
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publishing,  giving  the  Alumnae  certain  royalties.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  not  doing  that,  — first,  the  sale  would  probably  be 
too  limited  to  attract  a publisher;  and  second,  it  seems  like  a 
new  way  of  raising  money  for  the  Endowment  Fund,  — a change 
from  bazaars,  in-gathering  parties,  etc. 

This  Ways  and  Means  Committee  wants  your  help.  You  may 
not  agree  with  the  “ways”  or  with  the  “means,”  but  thanks  to 
the  support  of  the  Alumnae,  that  committee  has  made  a good 
beginning.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
suggestions  from  you  as  to  other  “ways  and  means.” 

We  know  that  it  will  take  perseverance,  patience,  and  courage 
to  raise  this  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  but  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  these  qualities  have  long  actuated  the  aims  of  the 
Alumnae.  Consequently,  the  committee  has  faith  in  the  ultimate 
accomplishment  of  its  endeavor. 


Miss  Helen  O.  Potter,  Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Phillips  House, 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  raising  the  fund  for  the  “History  of 
the  School.” 

Miss  Potter  will  be  glald  to  receive  any  contributions  toward  this  fund, 
as  well  as  any  suggestions  as  to  further  ways  and  means  to  procure  the 
necessary  amount. 


Graduation,  Class  of  1922 

Graduating  Exercises 
GRADUATION— JANUARY  5,  1922 
PROGRAM 

“Little  Papoose”  — Sherwood  Glee  Club 

Address . .Alice  Fitzgerald , R.N. 

Director , Department  of  Nursing , League  of  Red  Cross  Societies 

“Land-Sighting”  — Grieg  Glee  Club 

Report  of  School Miss  Johnson 


Announcement  of  Graduates. 
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“A  Song  for  M.  G.  H.”  Glee  Club 

Words  by  Margaret  Dieter,  1916 


Her  ivied  columns  rise  to  meet 
The  glory  of  the  Bulfinch  dome 

Serene,  unruffled,  beautiful, 

She  waits  to  bid  us  welcome  home. 

From  many  lands,  o’er  many  days, 
We  brought  to  her  our  restless 
youth, 

And  she  with  patience  took  us  all, 
And  set  us  in  the  way  of  truth. 

Stern  Teacher,  kindly  too,  withal 
Who  saw  the  faults  we  could  not 
hide, 

And  building  on  our  better  selves, 
She  wrought  results  that  shall 
abide. 


Reception 


What  if  she  gave  us  arduous  toil, 
She  taught  us  reverence  for  our 
work, 

To  ease  the  suffering,  lighten  pain, 
There  is  no  task  we  dare  to  shirk. 

Where  life  and  death  are  side  by 
side, 

And  creeds  and  races  strangely 
blend, 

To  share  these  things  from  day  to 
day 

She  helped  us  each,  to  find  a friend. 

Oh.  Gracious  Guardian  of  our  past, 
Thy  children  rise  to  honor  thee. 

God  bless  and  keep  you,  M.  G.  H., 
Secure  through  all  the  years  to  be. 

9.3O  TO  II 


The  above  shows  graduation  from  the  outside,  and  a very 
nice  one  it  was,  too.  But  what  about  it  from  the  inside? 

Remember  your  own  graduation?  How  you  assured  every- 
body, for  at  least  a week  before,  that  you  weren’t  “specially 
thrilled.  If  I were  really  getting  through  it  would  be  different, 
but  having  to  turn  in  that  black  band  next  day  spoils  it.” 

Your  tone  implied  that  you  had  been  unjustly  treated,  but 
whether  by  fate  or  the  administration  one  could  not  say. 

Oh,  yes,  you  did!  We  all  did.  We  were  noble  martyrs  for 
days  — or  else  we  pretended  that  we  were  bored  to  death. 

But  do  you  remember  that  when  the  day  came  there  was  a 
distinct  tenseness  in  the  atmosphere?  Everybody  ran  around 
so  excited  they  stammered  — and  still  thought  that  everybody 
else  thought  they  weren’t  in  the  least  thrilled.  We  all  borrowed 
each  others  Chinaman  bibs ; the  girls  back  from  Springfield 
for  the  occasion  raked  their  long-sleeved  waists  out  of  their 
trunks  and  pressed  them  frantically.  And  our  hair!  And  our 
caps ! They  would  settle  on  the  back  of  our  heads  and  we  rushed 
from  room  to  room  saying: 

“I  know  I’ll  be  spoken  to  about  my  hair!  For  heaven’s  sake 
is  it  all  right?  Can  you  see  my  cap  from  the  front?” 
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And  the  people  into  whose  rooms  we  went  said  thickly, 
through  mouths  full  of  hairpins  or  safety-pins, 

“Oh,  yes,  yes!  Looks  fine.  Get  out  with  you.  Can’t  you 
see  I’m  hurrying ?” 

Then  after  a while  we  began  to  straggle  over  to  the  big  brick 
corridor  that  runs  down  to  G,  feeling  a bit  self-conscious  — 
those  black  bands  weighed  tons  — and  wondering  what  our  rela- 
tives would  think  of  us  in  uniform.  We  were  shooed  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  corridor  by  somebody,  the  real  graduates  began 
to  range  themselves  behind  us  — for  once  — and  the  school  be- 
hind them.  Truly,  it  was  our  day! 

There  was  much  craning  of  necks,  much  running  back  after 
things  forgotten,  everybody  repinned  everybody’s  collar  that 
came  near  them,  and  everybody  changed  places  at  least  a dozen 
times,  while  the  Training  School  Office,  with  strained  expres- 
sions, separated  the  tall  from  the  short,  distributed  programs, 
and  flew  into  telephone  booths  to  hurry  up  belated  ones. 

The  tension  grew  and  grew  until  around  the  corner  swept 
Miss  McCrae,  taking  us  all  in  from  head  to  foot.  She  hadn’t 
meant  to  smile,  but  somehow  she  couldn’t  help  it.  Then  we  did 
let  go!  We’d  have  burst  if  we  hadn’t.  The  old  brick  corridor 
fairly  shook  — as  it  will  again  and  again  as  long  as  Miss  McCrae 
comes  to  inspect  her  children  on  graduation  night  — and  Miss 
McCrae  saying,  “S-s-sh!  S-s-s-s-sh!!  You  mustn’t  clap  like 
that!” 

Before  we  had  begun  to  quiet  down  the  sound  of  “The” 
march  startled  us  into  order,  the  last  harassed  member  of  the 
T.  S.  O.  hurried  back  to  her  place,  signalled  the  two  leading 
seniors,  and  the  long  line  began  to  move. 

It  was  the  same  this  time.  They  did  look  so  nice ! They 
were  such  splendid  youngsters,  and  they  were  so  thrilled ! We 
may  well  be  proud  of  them  for  they  belong  to  us  — and  the 
M.  G.  H. 

As  I watched  them  going  in,  for  half  a second  the  faces 
faded  out  and  other  faces  took  their  place  — my  graduating 
class.  It  hurt  a little  for  a minute,  but  after  all,  there’s  nothing 
one  can  do  about  it  and  in  another  two  years  this  class  will  be 
remembering  — just  as  we  are. 

A Graduate  Who  Came  Back. 
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Report  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Given  at  Graduation,  January  5,  1922 

Although  we  of  today  may  not  look  at  the  year  1921  as 
being  an  especially  eventful  one  in  the  life  of  the  School,  per- 
haps an  historian  looking  back  will  deem  it  otherwise. 

It  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to  apologize  for  having  taken 
no  revolutionary  steps  during  this  past  year.  No  one  is  quite 
sure  just  how  radical  the  next  step  for  training  schools  should 
be.  Practically  every  person,  who  is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  a training  school,  is  still  awaiting  the  report  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Committee  on  Nursing. 

Thanks  to  my  predecessors,  the  progress  of  this  school  has 
been  such  that  we  could  afford  to  use  this  waiting  time  to  take 
account  of  our  own  stock  — to  repair  and  replenish,  to  rear- 
range, and  to  readjust,  and,  when  we  saw  fit,  to  condemn  and 
discard. 

Will  those  of  us  who  were  in  Service  ever  forget  taking 
stock,  and  counting  property?  I think  not.  When  we  came 
home  we  had  greater  respect  for  the  property  of  our  civilian 
hospitals.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  one  of  the  biggest 
pieces  of  work  done  by  the  Training  School  this  year  has  been 
the  creating  of  a standard  ward  equipment,  actually  getting  that 
equipment  on  the  wards,  and,  by  weekly  and  monthly  inven- 
tories, making  a very  good  showing  at  keeping  it  there.  When 
we  realize  how  dissimilar  are  our  wards,  and  how  full  is  the 
time  of  the  persons  working  in  our  wards  and  store-rooms,  we 
gain  some  conception  of  what  an  undertaking  the  work  of 
equipping  has  been. 

Stock-taking  has  also  been  done  in  another  very  different 
quarter.  For  various  reasons  our  lecturers  have  changed  some- 
what during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Overlapping  is  bound 
to  creep  in,  and  lecturers  everywhere  will  give  too  many  hours 
to  their  specialties  unless  somebody  calls  “Time.”  Consequently, 
we  have  clipped  a few  wings,  and  have  put  into  the  general 
surgical  or  medical  course,  subjects  that  have  outgrown  their 
place  in  the  “special”  group.  By  this  rearranging,  it  has  been 
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possible  to  increase  the  teaching  in  pediatrics,  in  dermatology, 
and  orthopedic  nursing. 

We  have  made  out  an  hour-by-hour  outline  of  the  major 
courses  of  the  theoretical  instruction.  By  the  time  this  school 
year  is  ended,  we  intend  to  have  completed  an  hour-by-hour 
outline  of  every  subject  taught  in  the  thirty-nine  point  theo- 
retical course  of  this  School.  For  obvious  reasons  we  cannot 
send  out  these  outlines,  but  any  person  interested  in  training- 
school  work  is  welcome  to  come  to  the  office  to  study  them,  and 
to  offer  constructive  criticism. 

The  fact  that  the  patient  in  the  public  health  nursing  field 
is  so  often  a child,  has  made  us  even  more  anxious  than  form- 
erly to  broaden  our  practical  experience  in  the  care  of  sick  chil- 
dren. This  we  have  been  able  to  do  by  using  a helper  in  the 
Out-Patient  Children’s  Department,  thus  relieving  the  nurse  of 
some  of  the  routine,  and  enabling  her  to  get  more  nursing 
experience.  In  the  public  health  field,  a nurse  also  finds  a 
knowledge  of  contagious  diseases  extremely  useful.  Such  ex- 
perience is  not  obtainable  in  this  hospital.  Therefore,  we  are 
especially  grateful  to  Dr.  Place  for  coming  here  to  lecture,  and 
to  both  Dr.  Place  and  to  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  the  clinics 
which  have  been  given  in  the  South  Department  for  our  nurses. 

A greater  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  into  schools  of  nurs- 
ing those  features  that  long  have  been  considered  helpful  to 
other  schools.  For  many  years  meetings  of  the  faculty  have 
been  found  valuable  to  other  schools.  Therefore,  early  in  De- 
cember, we  invited  every  person  who  teaches  in  the  School, 
and  the  visiting  men  who  give  the  final  examinations,  to  attend 
such  a meeting.  There  are  about  thirty-five  persons  teaching. 
Twenty-four  attended  this  meeting,  and  the  hour  was  a profit- 
able one. 

Every  year  sees  many  changes  among  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  among  the  head  nurses.  This  year  has  been  no  ex- 
ception. Of  those  who  have  resigned,  four  have  been  married, 
one  has  gone  abroad,  and  one  to  the  West;  others  have  taken 
positions  of  greater  responsibility,  and  still  others  have  gone  into 
different  forms  of  nursing. 

The  physical  changes  of  the  year  have  been  few;  to  many, 
they  might  seem  to  be  of  minor  significance ; but,  to  us,  they  are 
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of  major  importance.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  ladies 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  refurnished  the  sitting-room  and  the 
tea  rooms  of  the  Thayer.  From  the  small  room  adjoining  the 
theoretical  classroom  in  the  New  Home  has  been  evolved  an 
admirable  office  for  the  instructor  of  theory.  The  book-cases 
that  were  in  that  room  have  been  moved  into  the  larger  room. 
Perhaps  getting  them  out  into  the  stronger  light  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  choice  which  this  class  made  in  its  gift  to  the  School, 
namely,  a set  of  book-cases  for  the  reference  library. 

Years  ago,  we,  as  student  nurses,  were  supposed,  by  some 
miraculous  means,  to  drop  all  our  social  interests  when  we  came 
to  train.  In  reality  we  did  drop  the  social  activities,  but  not  the 
social  interests.  I am  thankful  to  say  that  we  have  grown  more 
sane  in  our  ideas  about  recreation  in  training  schools. 

This  year  has  again  seen  a welcome  party  to  every  section 
of  the  entering  class ; there  have  been  several  dances  and  a circus. 
This  year  the  students  have  discovered  that  the  Out-Patient 
upper  amphitheatre  is  very  well  adapted  to  giving  the  “Follies  of 
1923.”  Then  there  was  the  Christmas  party.  A sub-committee 
of  the  Ladies  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Training  School  gave 
a series  of  musicales.  The  attendance  was  proof  that  they  were 
much  enjoyed.  I can  never  refrain  from  recording  the  very  real 
joy  which  the  students  bring  to  the  patients,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  resident  hospital  family  every  Christmas  morning  by 
their  singing  of  Christmas  carols.  It  is  this  doing  something  for 
somebody  else  that  helps  many  a young  woman  over  her  Christ- 
mas away  from  home. 

It  is  not  infrequently  said  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
a nurse’s  training  is  such  hazardous  work  that  the  opportunities 
for  infection  are  many,  and  that,  because  of  hard  work,  resist- 
ance is  lowered.  At  the  instigation  of  one  of  our  Visiting  Men, 
the  1920  records  of  illness  were  gone  over.  We  found  that  the 
average  number  of  days’  illness  per  student  per  year  was  seven ; 
when  we  included  subsequent  leaves,  which  it  is  our  policy  to 
make  generous,  it  was  sixteen.  When  we  consider  that  the 
average  number  of  days  of  illness  per  year  per  person  in  in- 
dustry, ranges  from  six  to  nine,  our  seven  is  not  a poor  showing. 
This  year  the  use  of  the  Shick  test,  and  subsequent  immunizing, 
when  necessary,  has  been  added  to  the  other  prophylactic 
measures. 
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The  five-year  course  in  affiliation  with  The  School  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  is  now  well  established.  The  first  student  is 
in  her  last  year,  and  is  a member  of  tonight’s  graduation  class. 
When  her  course  is  completed  she  will  be  given  the  degree  of 
B.S.  from  Simmons  College,  the  diploma  of  this  School,  and, 
upon  state  registration,  a certificate  in  public  health  nursing. 
Another  student  is  in  her  fourth  year;  four  entered  this  school 
in  September,  and  two  more  will  enter  next  week.  This  gives 
a total  of  eight  who  have  reached  the  hospital  training  part  of 
their  course. 

The  first  formal  report  of  this  School  was  printed  in  1879. 
It  is  really  a classic.  In  it  one  reads : “ We  are  sometimes  asked, 
‘How  many  first-class  nurses  can  you  turn  out?’  for  which  our 
answer  may  fairly  be,  ‘As  many  as  you  will  send  us  of  first-class 
women.’”  With  this  same  thought  in  mind  in  1921,  we  sent 
out  a letter  to  many  of  the  Training  School  Alumnae,  and  to 
many  of  the  House  Officer  Alumni.  In  this  letter  we  stated 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  growing  needs  of 
the  School,  and  asked  these  members  of  our  hospital  family  to 
recommend  first-class  young  women  to  the  School.  The  re- 
sponse probably  played  no  small  part  in  making  our  fall  class 
of  fifty-six  the  largest  that  has  ever  entered  the  School.  The 
total  number  entering  during  the  year  1921  was  ninety-nine: 
only  twice  has  the  number  been  larger. 

The  great  nursing  interests  of  the  hour  seem  to  be  in  the 
public  health  field.  We  are  glad  to  give  that  great  work  some 
of  our  best  graduates  and  promising  pupils.  We  cannot  forget, 
however,  that  the  source  of  all  graduate  nurses  is  the  training 
school,  so  we  also  rejoice  when  some  of  our  competent  young 
women  elect  to  teach  in  nursing  schools.  From  present  indica- 
tions, it  looks  as  though  several  of  this  class  will  do  this  teach- 
ing work.  The  public  health  people  tell  us  we  must  not  over- 

Iwork  our  executives  and  instructors  if  we  expect  to  compete 
with  their  field.  Time  has  brought  relief  to  the  heads  of  many 
nursing  schools.  It  has  been  found  wise  to  relieve  them  of 
much  of  the  detail,  that  they  may  have  vision,  courage  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  guiding  of  policies,  and  for  the  stimulation 
of  growth.  Just  now  it  is  of  the  instructors  that  we  are  asking 
almost  the  impossible  as  to  the  number  of  subjects  taught,  the 
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number  of  hours  given,  and  the  amount  of  written  work  cor- 
rected. We  have  offended  in  this  direction,  but  we  are  mending 
our  ways.  Within  a few  weeks,  when  one  of  the  members  of 
this  class  finishes  her  training,  this  young  woman  will  be  full- 
time graduate  assistant  to  our  instructor  of  theory.  There  are 
two  very  pleasant  factors  in  this  appointment:  the  relief  that  it 
brings  to  a heavily  burdened  person,  and  the  interest  one  of  our 
own  young  graduates  has  shown  in  qualifying  for  this  work. 

Although  some  of  us,  whose  first  interest  is  in  training 
schools,  are  perhaps  a bit  jealous  of  the  public  health  appeal 
to  our  young  women,  we  realize  that  to  many  young  women 
public  health  nursing  is  a challenge  for  real  service.  We  should 
fail  to  assume  our  full  responsibilities  if  we  did  not  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  help  along  the  field  of  public  health 
nursing.  Therefore,  although  the  demands  on  the  School  are 
increasing  from  every  direction,  on  February  first,  we  shall 
increase  the  number  of  affiliations  with  The  School  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  from  two  to  three,  sending  a total  of  nine  stu- 
dents each  year. 

On  graduation  night  we  always  think  of  the  alumnae  scat- 
tered over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  We  know  that 
they  are  thinking  of  this  Hospital  tonight,  and  we  know  how 
much  they  would  enjoy  being  with  us  here. 

A very  noticeable  feature  of  this  past  year  has  been  the 
alumnae’s  reaching  out  into  an  ever-extending  territory.  The 
number  in  the  Middle  West  has  increased  tremendously.  In 
California  alone  there  are  about  fifty  of  our  graduates,  — sev- 
eral are  married,  and  the  others  are  engaged  in  nearly  every 
known  form  of  nursing  work.  This  year  Miss  Barton  and  Miss 
May  have  gone  out  to  China,  and  Miss  Geis  to  India.  We  have 
long  had  representatives  in  China,  Turkey,  Greece,  Poland,  Al- 
bania, and  Africa.  Tonight  there  is  in  this  audience  an  alumna 
on  furlough  from  her  work  in  Ceylon. 

Of  our  missionary  group  is  Miss  Dieter,  the  author  of  the 
words  to  the  “Song  to  the  M.  G.  H.”  How  we  wish  it  were 
possible  for  Miss  Dieter,  away  over  there  in  China,  to  hear  her 
younger  sisters  singing,  for  the  first  time  tonight,  her  tribute 
to  her  Alma  Mater. 
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The  alumnae  are  continually  working  on  the  Endowment 
Fund.  Fourteen  thousand  dollars  seems  a very  modest  sum  in 
comparison  to  the  seven-figure  endowments  about  which  we 
read,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  practically  all  of  this  has 
been  earned  by  bazaars,  or  has  been  given  by  nurses  themselves, 
— women  earning  their  own  living,  often  with  others  dependent 
upon  them,  or  perhaps,  they  themselves  getting  on  in  years 
when  they  must  think  of  the  time  when  their  own  earning 
capacity  will  lessen.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  every  worthy 
graduate  of  this  School  gave  to  the  hospital  in  her  training  days, 
generous  return  for  what  she  received.  Therefore,  this  sum 
represents  a faith  and  a loyalty  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  for  such  faith  and  such  loyalty  are  priceless. 

During  the  past  months,  by  spoken  word,  and  by  written 
word,  we  have  paid  tribute  to  that  noble  woman  whom  we  have 
lost  — Miss  Dolliver.  Somehow  it  seems  as  though  of  all  places, 
the  most  fitting  place  in  which  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Dolliver 
is  in  this  room,  the  center  of  this  institution ; and  of  all  occasions 
the  most  fitting  occasion  is  that  of  graduation. 

For  thirty-two  years  Miss  Dolliver  reflected  glory  and  honor 
upon  this  Hospital,  and  upon  this  School.  For  about  fourteen 
years  she  held  our  banner  high  in  the  neighboring  state  of  New 
York,  doing  various  forms  of  administrative  work  in  hospitals, 
doing  private  nursing,  and  organizing  and  taking  charge  of  the 
Central  Directory  for  Nurses  in  New  York  City. 

We,  of  course,  think  of  Miss  Dolliver,  first,  as  superintendent 
of  this  School,  and  then  as  superintendent  of  the  Phillips  House. 
It  is  so  easy  to  forget  that  the  School  did  not  always  possess 
those  features  which  we  have  long  considered  our  essential  basis. 
Miss  Dolliver’s  ten  years  in  charge  of  the  School  were  filled  with 
achievements.  She  introduced  experience  in  obstetrics,  pedi- 
atrics, and  operating-room  work,  and  arranged  an  affiliation  for 
the  care  of  private  patients,  and  another  for  district  nursing. 
It  was  she  who  started  bedside  clinics,  held  the  first  graduation 
exercises,  and  made  a beginning  at  having  something  in  the 
way  of  social  activities.  The  installation  of  The  Simmons  Col- 
lege Preparatory  Course,  and  of  an  instructor  for  teaching  prac- 
tical nursing  procedures,  were  two  outstanding  important  fea- 
tures of  her  work. 
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When  we  think  of  Miss  Dolliver,  the  woman,  not  in  her 
official  capacity  only,  of  what  do  we  think:  — of  a woman  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance,  possessing  dignity,  poise,  and  a charm 
of  manner;  of  a woman  loving  the  higher  and  finer  things  of 
life;  of  a woman  possessing  a coterie  of  friends  and  devoted 
to  them;  of  a woman  doing  her  full  duty  as  she  saw  it,  and  ex- 
pecting others  to  live  by  the  same  standards;  of  a woman  of 
keen  intellect,  who  measured  accurately  the  true  worth  of  her 
pupils  and  of  her  co-workers ; in  a word,  of  a woman  who  was 
“sterling”  in  her  personal  qualities  and  in  her  relations  with  life. 

In  the  Hospital  annals  of  1921  will  also  be  recorded  the 
Centennial.  As  far  as  the  School  is  concerned,  perhaps  it  is  not 
an  especial  milestone;  but  the  School  and  the  Hospital  are  so 
inter-related  that  an  event  for  one  is  an  event  for  the  other. 
Those  of  us  of  this  generation  are  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  feeling  the  thrill  of  the  review  of  this  institution’s 
century  of  service.  But  with  all  great  privileges  there  are  great 
responsibilities. 

We,  today’s  children  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
having  received  the  inspiration  of  her  traditions,  the  blessing  of 
her  integrity,  and  the  fruit  of  her  progress,  must  realize  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  pass  these  things  on  to  succeeding 
generations. 

May  we  be  given  the  vision  and  the  power  to  keep  these 
traditions  sacred,  this  integrity  inviolate,  and  the  march  onward 
and  upward. 


Social  Service  in  Nurses’  Training 

By  Clara  A.  Griffin 

An  ideal  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  functions  of  public 
health  service  is  afforded  by  the  out-patient  department  of  a 
general  hospital.  The  student  nurse  is  detailed  here  during 
some  part  of  her  training,  and  this  time  should  be  made  to  yield 
a direct  contribution  to  her  preparation.  The  special  point  of 
vantage  from  which  most  light  is  thrown  upon  the  various 
activities  is  the  social  service  department,  and  a growing  number 
of  hospitals  are  giving  short  courses  in  this  department  to  their 
pupils. 
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What  can  a nurse  get  from  this  intensive  experience  that 
she  does  not  get  from  her  work  in  the  wards  ? In  the  first  place, 
she  has  the  advantage  of  viewing  her  old  job  from  a new  angle 
of  vision,  of  seeing  herself  as  others  see  her,  as  her  patients  see 
her.  Divested  of  her  uniform  and  the  authority  it  lends  her, 
she  stands  or  falls  upon  the  merits  of  her  own  personality,  and 
has  the  unique  opportunity,  while  yet  within  the  hospital  service, 
of  stepping  out  from  the  ranks  of  doctors  and  nurses,  and  watch- 
ing their  pursuits  with  the  eyes  of  an  outsider. 

Gets  Knowledge  of  Background 

To  carry  her  message  of  health  to  the  community  she  needs 
to  supplement  her  knowledge  of  disease  as  she  finds  it  in  the 
hospital,  by  study  of  its  social  aspects  as  a destructive  factor  in 
human  lives,  a force  stalking  hand  in  hand  with  crime,  poverty, 
and  ignorance.  As  a social  worker  she  discovers  the  elements  of 
environment  which  react  upon  the  individual,  predisposing  him 
to  disease,  and  sees  how  the  surroundings  of  neighborhood  and 
home,  or  the  hazards  and  strains  of  his  work  contribute  to  his 
disability.  The  collection  of  this  material  aids  in  the  rounding 
out  of  a course  of  treatment  based  not  only  on  medical  facts, 
but  also  on  the  social  situation. 

If  she  goes  still  further  and  traces  the  reaction  of  disease 
upon  the  family  of  the  patient,  she  brings  to  light  the  complica- 
tions of  the  medical  problem  as  a whole.  This  includes  the  ad- 
justment of  the  economic  situation,  solving  the  question  of 
support  for  the  family,  disposal  of  the  children,  or  meeting 
hospital  expenses  for  the  patient  or  other  members  of  the  family. 
Another  phase  opens  up  when  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  for  the 
after-care  of  the  patient,  either  in  his  own  home  or  in  some 
convalescent  institution,  to  supplement  treatment  by  obtaining 
apparatus,  braces,  or  supplies.  Social  work  here  should  aim  to 
clear  away  all  the  obstacles  that  block  the  way  of  successful 
medical  treatment. 

The  opportunities  for  health  education  are  unlimited  in  all 
social  work,  and  the  student  nurse  has  here  a chance  to  try  out 
her  powers  of  teaching  under  actual  conditions.  Her  work  be- 
gins with  the  interpretation  of  the  doctor’s  diagnosis  to  the 
patient,  and  should  continue  until  he  understands  the  purpose 
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of  the  prescribed  treatment,  and  realizes  fully  the  large  part 
which  his  own  efforts  and  mental  attitude  play  in  bringing  about 
recovery.  It  is  not  complete  until  the  whole  family  have  learned 
not  only  the  essentials  of  caring  for  the  patient,  but  a number  of 
simple  lessons  in  right  living  as  well.  The  first  steps  of  pre- 
ventive work,  chief  among  our  future  concerns,  are  nowhere 
better  taken  than  in  the  family  of  the  ex-patient,  whose  health 
relations  with  the  community  are  now  formed,  and  whose  in- 
terest is  ready  to  be  enlisted  in  nutrition  classes,  baby  hygiene 
clinics,  child  welfare  movements,  and  the  like. 

A new  bond  of  alliance  between  nurse  and  patient  grows  up 
as  the  result  of  her  increased  knowledge  of  his  background  and 
handicaps.  As  a social  worker  she  learns  how  to  develop  this 
understanding  by  means  of  case  work,  that  process  of  collecting 
and  relating  the  facts  of  social  evidence,  which  aids  so  greatly 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  open  mindedness,  suspended  judg- 
ment, and  fair  dealing.  She  is  led  to  realize  more  than  ever 
the  signal  influence  of  her  personality  upon  her  patients,  and 
her  responsibility  to  exert  it  in  furthering  their  best  interests. 
This  she  can  most  effectively  do  by  studying  social  methods  of 
making  contacts  as  they  apply  to  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
patient,  overcoming  his  prejudices,  or  the  right  use  of  persuasion 
and  suggestion. 

Cooperation  Most  Valuable  Lesson 

The  lesson  of  cooperation  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
single  teaching  of  social  service  work  for  the  student  nurse. 
Whatever  her  future  work,  its  success  depends  upon  her  ability 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  patient  and  his  family.  The 
mental  attitude  of  the  patient,  important  as  it  is  in  stimulating 
or  retarding  recovery,  may  be  deeply  affected  by  the  nurse,  and 
often  the  family  is  hardly  less  susceptible.  As  she  practices  the 
best  ways  of  securing  team-work  in  the  family  and  in  the  com- 
munity, she  comes  to  see  that  measures  of  precaution  or  of 
hygiene  are  least  effective  when  simply  imposed  by  health  officer 
or  nurse,  and  most  so  when  actively  shared  by  the  family  or 
neighborhood  group,  with  some  true  comprehension  of  their 
responsibility. 
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Cooperation  as  developed  by  social  service  also  includes  the 
interplay  of  all  those  agencies,  public  and  private,  which  can 
bring  their  special  branch  of  helpfulness  to  bear  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  patient’s  problem  and  the  rearrangement  of  the 
factors  that  make  up  his  life.  For  the  student  this  means  prac- 
tice in  working  with  a great  diversity  of  organizations,  in  the 
art  of  securing  the  maximum  of  results  with  the  minimum  of 
friction.  She  learns  to  adopt  other  people’s  methods,  meet  their 
office  hours,  comply  with  their  regulations  or  restrictions,  and 
understand  their  general  purpose.  She  should  know  how  to 
select  from  each  association  the  type  of  service  that  it  can  most 
appropriately  and  most  effectively  render.  Some  insight  into 
these  resources  is  of  great  practical  value  to  every  nurse,  and 
only  by  taking  part  in  its  operation  can  she  gain  an  idea  of  the 
complexities  of  the  system,  and  of  how  to  avail  herself  of  what 
it  has  to  offer  with  the  least  amount  of  lost  motion  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

While  it  is  evident  that  social  service  training  contributes 
directly  toward  the  preparation  of  a nurse  for  public  health 
work,  it  is  also  evident  that  it  can  be  of  benefit  to  all  nurses. 
Such  a course,  which  cultivates  unbiased  vision,  tolerance,  and 
the  habit  of  handling  human  problems  constructively,  is  an  ex- 
perience of  especial  value  to  students  who  wish  to  take  institu- 
tional positions.  The  very  type  of  girl  who  might  be  least  likely 
to  elect  the  course  because  it  did  not  bear  directly  on  her  future 
work,  might  be  the  individual  most  in  need  of  the  indirect  re- 
sults of  its  training,  for  this  schooling  in  the  humanities  lays  a 
foundation  for  any  administrative  position.  Moreover,  when  this 
young  woman  has  graduated,  and  takes  her  place,  let  us  say,  in 
the  admitting  office,  she  may  find  a close  connection  between  the 
knowledge  of  budget  making  and  rate  fixing  required  in  this 
department,  and  the  first  hand  study  of  home  conditions  made 
possible  by  social  service. 

The  criticism  of  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  head  of  the  English  Red 
Cross,  that  the  present  nurses’  training  is  too  narrow  and  does 
not  sufficiently  qualify  for  work  on  the  broad  lines  now  being 
carried  forward,  voices  the  opinion  of  a number  of  educators. 
It  can  be  met  by  developing  the  beginnings  of  a more  general 
training  which  already  lie  within  the  present  system,  and  making 
the  resulting  courses  available  to  a larger  number  of  students. 
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That  the  nurses  themselves  feel  the  need  of  a wider  range  of 
experience  is  evidenced  by  the  returns  from  a questionnaire  sent 
out  to  the  graduates  of  thirteen  representative  training  schools 
to  which  five  hundred  and  fifty  nurses  replied.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  subject  or  experience  might  have  been  added 
with  positive  advantage  to  your  professional  life  ?,y  they  replied 
with  so  much  emphasis  that  the  report  states  that  “The  loudest 
demand  is  for  social  and  public  health  subjects,  social  service, 
visiting  nursing,  and  preventive  medicine.”  — Modern  Hospital, 
August,  1921. 

Miss  McCrae’s  Birthday 

February  second  completed  Miss  McCrae’s  twentieth  year 
in  the  M.G.H.  I think  we  rather  scared  her  by  springing  a tea 
on  her  and  presenting  her  with  an  etching  of  the  Bulfinch  front. 
Miss  McCrae  is  not  very  fond  of  being  in  the  limelight. 

Members  of  the  graduate  staff  dropped  in  from  everywhere; 
two  of  our  senior  pupils  furnished  the  music;  Miss  McCrae 
and  the  brand  new  “probs”  blew  out  the  twenty  candles  on  the 
birthday  cake,  and  Miss  McCrae  served  it  — and  she  saw  to  it 
that  every  person  there  had  a piece,  too. 

But,  seriously,  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  the 
M.  G.  H.  would  have  been  like  without  Miss  McCrae?  Twenty 
years  of  us  have  wabbled  at  the  knees  before  the  keen  eyes  that 
saw  us  as  we  were  and  not  as  we  fondly  imagined  ourselves  to 
be.  “Only  ourselves  can  understand”  how  much  she  means  to 
us.  She  is  largely  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  the  M.  G.  H. 
and  all  that  it  means  to  us  — strength  of  purpose,  loyalty  to 
ideals,  high  standards,  moral  courage,  and  a wonderful  human 
kindness  and  understanding. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been,  or  still  are,  in  remote  corners 
of  the  globe,  know  what  they  feel  when  they  think  of  Miss 
McCrae.  I,  for  cn.%  Y.ve  stood  in  the  midst  of  unutterable 
dirt  and  disorder,  struggling  to  make  a hospital  out  of  two  tents 
and  a barn,  and  trained  nurses  out  of  twelve-year-old  children, 
snatched  from  the  very  threshold  of  the  harem,  and  I have 
thought  of  Miss  McCrae,  knowing  what  she  would  think  of  it 
all  — and  a lump  has  come  in  my  throat  when  I wondered  if  I 
.were  keeping  faith.  — M.  G.  H.,  ’17. 
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Endowment  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged  $13,872-38 

Mary  Bullard 25.00 

Mary  O’Brien  (1893)  5.00 

Anonymous 200.00 

Esther  Dart  (1891)  10.00 

Mary  Melville  (1888)  10.00 

Eva  Blomberg  (1917)  . 5.00 

Mary  Doyle  Camp  (1904)  5.00 

S.  Belle  Hartshorn  (1898)  10.00 

Helen  Finley  (1890)  10.00 

Mary  Cole  (1893)  15.00 


$14,167.38 

Following  from  In-Gathering  Party 


Hazel  Goff  (1917)  $10.00 

Eliza  Dowse  (1915)  6.00 

Nancy  Clark  (1893)  1.00 

Amy  Potts  (1891)  4.00 

Marion  Hodgdon  (1919)  5.00 

Jessie  Brown  (1905)  25.00 

Nora  Morris  (1920)  5.00 

Helen  Wood  (1909)  5.00 

Alice  Buchanan  (1915)  10.00 

Eva  Blomberg  ( 1917)  2.00 

Isabel  Walker  Stahl  (1918)  2.50 

Mary  E.  Melville  (1888)  10.00 

E.  Louise  Hodgson  (1915)  50.00 

Margaret  Belyea  (1907)  25.00 

Sally  Johnson  (1910)  10.00 

Elspeth  Campbell  (1909)  5.00 

Marie  Ells  (1914)  5.00 

Alice  O.  Tippet  (1889)  3.51 

C.  M.  Hall  (1904)  2.00 

Nellie  Hawkinson  1.00 

Bertha  Petit  Moreau  (1918)  1.00 

Frances  Daily  (1907)  10.00 
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Mary  Martin  (1892)  10.00 

Anonymous  on  Gift  Tray  1 30.70 

Total  on  Gift  Tray (. . . 238.71 


$14,406.09 

* Second  Annual  Statement  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Endowment  Fund 

Receipts 

1921 

Amount  on  hand  

Individual  Contributions 

Gift  Tray,  additional  

Bazaar,  additional  

Brass  Trays 

Hope  Chest  Committee 

Hope  Chest,  $1828.70;  Bazaar,  $921.75 
M.  G.  H.  Seals 

1922 

Gift  Tray,  February  14  217.51 

378747 

$4362.87 

Expenditures 

1921 

Expenses  

Deposits  j 


1922 

Deposit  — Gift  Tray,  February  14  ,....217.51 

Balance  155.03 


$4362.87 


♦This  is  annual  report  of  committee  in  charge  of  raising  $10,000  by 
November  1,  1923,  a separate  record  but  included  in  the  total  amount 
($14,406.09)  listed  above. 


•$65.33 

39215.00 


$5754° 

$597.81 

5.00 

1.70 

69.OO 

141.00 

275045 

5.00 
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On  December  27,  Dr.  Washburn  received  a Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  The  official  account  of  the  awarding  reads: 

“Colonel  Frederic  A..  Washburn,  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  for  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished 
services  as  commanding  officer  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6, 

A.E.F.,  and  as  surgeon  of  Base  Section  No.  3,  position  of 
great  responsibility.  By  his  ability,  energy,  and  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  duty  he  has  rendered  services  of  great 
value.,, 


News  Items 

Annie  Fletcher  (1892)  is  spending  the  winter  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Geneva  Leach  (1921)  has  gone  to  the  Vanderbilt  University 
Hospital,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  nurses. 

Ruby  Reimler  (1921)  is  head  nurse  at  the  Boulder  Hospital, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 

Rose  A.  Trenkle  (1921)  is  on  the  high  school  faculty  at 
Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Agnes  J.  Trull  (1913)  is  once  again  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  is  one  of  Miss  Stevens’  assistants  at  the 
Phillips  House. 

Helen  T.  Nivison  (1913)  has  gone  to  Derby,  Conn.,  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Griffin  Hospital. 

Emeline  Bowne  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
training  school  office  and  will  be  at  home  with  her  family  during 
the  summer.  In  the  fall  Miss  Bowne  expects  to  go  to  China. 
Adelaide  Delong  (1918)  will  take  Miss  Bowne’s  position  in  the 
training  school  office. 

Helene  Lee  (1922)  will  be  night  assistant  to  Mildred  Brown 
(1919). 

We  regret  that  Anna  G.  Griffin  (1910)  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue during  night  work  and  so  resigned  her  position  as  assist- 
ant night  supervisor.  Miss  Griffin  will  probably  continue  in  in- 
stitutional work. 

Catherine  Beattie  (1905)  is  in  charge  of  a floor  at  the  Phil- 
lips House. 
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Margaret  Scarry  (1915)  is  superintendent  of  nurses  at  the 
White  Plains  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Edwina  Grant  (1919)  is  in  the  X-ray  department  of  the 
Fordham  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

We  have  learned  that  the  April  Delineator  begins  a series  of 
Public  Health  stories  written  by  Harriet  L.  Wedgwood  (1919). 
Miss  Wedgwood  and  her  sister  Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910)  are 
at  1403  Twelfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ruth  Railey  (1915)  is  doing  first-aid  work  with  the  Boston 
Elevated. 

Jessie  P.  Bennett  (1911)  with  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Louis  St. 
Gordons,  is  having  the  pleasure  of  a trip  to  Italy. 

Marie  F.  Powers  (1919)'  is  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
Pasadena  Hospital,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Marion  E.  MacDonald  (1918)  has  gone  to  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  to  fill  the  newly  created  position  of  executive  assistant 
to  Sophia  B.  Eastman  (1918). 

Miranda  Bradley  (1920)  is  at  the  Grady  Hospital,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  is  doing  follow-up  work. 

Janet  R.  Ottley  (1917)  is  Director,  Visiting  Nurses’  Associa- 
tion, Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Catherine  Fraser  (1913)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  to  be  married.  Joy  Hinckley  (1913) 
has  accepted  the  position  made  vacant  by  Miss  Fraser’s  resig- 
nation. Miss  Hinckley  is  working  with  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot. 

Louise  A.  Bowser  (1918)  and  Sadie  I.  Rowter  (1918)  have 
returned  from  California  and  are  now  in  Boston. 

Mary  R.  Walsh  (1905)  is  instructor  at  the  Lane  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A letter  received  from  Berneta  N.  Platt  (1920)  states  that 
she  is  doing  county  public  health  nursing  in  Montrose,  Penn. 

Mabel  F.  Wheeler  (1913)  has  taken  the  position  of  assistant 
to  Frances  P.  West  (1906)  at  the  Beverly  Hospital,  Beverly, 
Mass. 
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Margaret  Matheson  (1912)  and  Grace  Perkins  (1907)  have 
returned  to  Boston  from  New  Haven,  — Miss  Matheson  to  be 
superintendent  of  the  Trumbull  Hospital,  Brookline,  and  Miss 
Perkins  to  be  her  assistant. 

Since  the  December  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following 
nurses  have  graduated : Helen  Weymouth,  Helene  Bolze,  Kath- 
leen Mulvey,  Bessie  H.  Jones,  Anna  V.  Castle,  Helen  Trott, 
Katharine  Lane,  Christine  Webber,  Louise  A.  Bynon,  May  Two- 
mey,  Isabella  Ashcroft,  Florence  S.  Rolls,  Ethel  Matheson,  Anna 
Arakelian,  and  Eva  Torrant.  Miss  Trott  is  supervisor  of  the 
obstetrical  building  at  the  Beverly  Hospital,  Beverly,  Mass.  Miss 
Twomey  is  assistant  in  the  operating  room  at  the  Phillips  House. 
Miss  Torrant  will  be  assistant  in  the  operating  room  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Miss  Rolls  has  gone  to  Boulder, 
Col.,  to  be  office  nurse  to  Dr.  Spencer,  Nose  and  Throat  Specialist. 
Mrs.  Castle  is  doing  public  health  work  in  Burrillville  District, 
Pascoag,  R.  I.  Misses  Bolze,  Mulvey,  Lane,  Webber,  Bynon, 
and  Ashcroft  are  doing  private  nursing.  Miss  Weymouth  is  head 
nurse  of  Ward  E at  the  hospital  and  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Arakelian 
and  Miss  Matheson  are  at  home. 

Sally  Hood  (1921)  will  go  to  New  Bedford  on  April  first,  to 
take  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Nurses  in 
St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

Helen  McCaskill  (1919)  frequently  writes  glowing  accounts 
of  her  trip  through  Europe.  The  last  card  came  from  Florence, 
and  she  is  soon  leaving  there  for  Venice.  We  think  Miss 
McCaskill  is  a fortunate  young  woman. 

Distant  graduates  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Helen  Boylston 
(1917)  has  consented  to  act  as  Editor  of  Hospital  News  for  the 
Quarterly.  Some  of  our  far-away  graduates  say,  “You  keep 
us  well  informed  about  the  graduates  who  are  away  off,  but  you 
do  not  give  us  enough  hospital  news.”  Miss  Boylston  is  espe- 
cially qualified  to  do  this  work  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have 
her  undertake  it. 

While  in  New  York  Miss  Parsons  was  entertained  by  Mrs. 
C.  K.  Ovington  (1893). 

Hilda  George  (1917)  visited  the  Hospital  recently  en  route 
for  Maine. 
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Mrs.  John  F.  Sheldon  (Marion  E.  Schaller,  1895)  attended 
the  In-Gathering  Party  with  Miss  Margaret  M.  J.  Ross. 

The  Alumnae  Association’s  birthday  party  was  held,  as  usual, 
on  Valentine’s  Day  in  the  New  Home  reception  room,  which 
temporarily  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a theatre.  Mr.  Paul 
Hansel,  who  until  recently  has  been  with  the  Copley  Players, 
offered  to  bring  several  of  his  friends,  and  to  provide  the  even- 
ing’s entertainment.  They  gave  three  short  plays,  very  amusing 
and  well  acted.  Mr.  Hansel  himself  delighted  everyone  with  his 
monologues. 

Following  the  plays,  the  Brass  Tray  was  passed,  on  which 
were  already  placed  the  gifts  sent  by  those  unable  to  be  present. 
The  sum  of  $238.71  was  added  to  the  Endowment  Fund.  Later 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Alumnae  Association  Officers,  and  refreshments  were  served. 

Just  before  Christmas,  the  House  Officers  gave  their  annual 
party  for  the  nurses,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  amusing.  The  party 
was  held  in  the  Rotunda,  one  end  of  which  had  been  curtained 
to  form  a stage.  The  first  part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment 
consisted  of  a series  of  sketches,  ranging  from  a vivid  presen- 
tation of  the  early  morning  rush  (?)  of  House  Officers  to  the 
Out-Patient  Department,  to  a most  wonderful  tale,  which  was 
told  by  the  mummy  himself  from  the  Dome.  There  were  some 
sprightly  scenes  — perhaps  the  “Slush  Bath”  was  the  most  mirth- 
producing.  Following  the  entertainment,  dancing  was  enjoyed. 

The  members  of  the  Training  School  Committee  have  ar- 
ranged several  musicales  for  the  pupils  during  the  winter.  The 
first  was  held  on  January  twenty-seventh  in  the  New  Home. 
Mrs.  George  Dabney  (soprano)  sang  and  Miss  Lillian  Cooper 
gave  several  lovely  violin  selections. 

The  second  evening  of  entertainment  was  on  February  twenty- 
first.  We  were  very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  Miss  Bird  present  “Hansel  and  Gretel”  opera  in  minia- 
ture. She  allowed  no  one  to  stay  at  the  hospital,  but  took  us 
away  on  her  magic  carpet  to  fairy-land,  where  we  renewed  our 
acquaintance  with  old  witches,  fairies,  and  gingerbread  houses. 
The  evening  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  everyone  present. 
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Marriages 

Jones  — Gilman.  On  November  9, 1921,  at  Woodsville,  N.  H., 
Bessie  M.  Jones  (1921)  to  Mr.  Perley  E.  Gilman. 

Morrison  — Warren.  On  December  5,  1921,  Mary  R.  Mor- 
rison (1910)  to  Mr.  Frederick  Warren. 

Merner  — Brittin.  On  June  22,  1921,  Winifred  Merner 
(1919)  to  Mr.  Norman  G.  Brittin  at  Sebringville,  Ontario. 

Calkin  — Dexter.  On  February  1,  1922,  Phoebe  Calkin 
(1918)  to  Mr.  Evans  King  Dexter,  at  Portland,  Maine. 

Fraser  — McLean.  On  December  19,  1921,  Catherine  M. 
Fraser  (1913)  to  Mr.  William  S.  McLean  at  Columbus,  On- 
tario. Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLean  will  be  at  home  after  January  the 
first  at  Eureka,  N.  S. 

Wolfe  — Denney.  On  February  18,  1922,  Caroline  T.  Wolfe 
(1919)  to  Dr.  Elliott  S.  Denney,  at  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Births 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  G.  Barton,  Jr.  (Aethel  B. 
Dodge,  1915),  a son,  John  Dodge  Barton,  November  21,  1921. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jones  (Edna  Harrison,  1910) 
a son,  Paul  Jones,  Jr.,  December  17,  1921. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigurd  Selmer-Olsen  (Tordis  A. 
Gaarder,  1919)  a daughter,  on  October  6,  1921,  at  Joyseland, 
Norway. 

On  November  28,  1921,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Ware 
(Marjory  Cabot,  1918)  born  a daughter,  Cary. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Mattioli  (Angeline  B. 
Bagley,  1914)  a son,  Richard  Lane  Mattioli,  on  December  10, 
1921. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Protheroe  (Ethel  Ainsworth, 
1919)  a daughter,  Ethel  Robins,  January  24,  1921,  at  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Deaths 

Alma  A.  Maddocks  (1907)  on  January  12,  1922,  at  Liberty, 
Maine. 

Alida  C.  Meyer  (1915)  after  a two  weeks’  illness  at  the 
California  Hospital,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Alumnae  Association  sent  Miss  Parsons  to  New  York 
as  its  representative  at  Miss  Maxwell’s  dinner  February  first. 

The  dinner  in  honor  of  Miss  Maxwell,  given  by  her  New 
York  friends,  was  held  at  Hotel  Biltmore.  The  speakers  were: 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  presiding;  Miss  Adelaide  Nutting,  Dr. 
George  E.  Brewer,  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  and  Miss  Anne  W.  Goodrich. 

Miss  Hilliard  read  greetings  from  St.  Luke’s  New  York 
Hospital  Alumnae,  and  Miss  Parsons  carried  greetings  from  the 
M.  G.  H.  Alumnae. 

There  were  more  than  seven  hundred  guests  and  each  was 
presented  with  Miss  Maxwell’s  photograph. 

Owing  to  lack  of  room  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  many  ap- 
plicants for  tickets. 

The  walls  were  beautifully  decorated,  dinner  excellent,  the 
addresses  eloquent  and  expressing  great  appreciation  of  Miss 
Maxwell’s  character  and  work. 

The  nursing  profession  came  in  for  reflected  glory,  and  each 
nurse  present  must  have  gone  home  reinspired  to  work  on  with 
new  hope  and  faith  in  her  “cause.” 


During  the  mid-year  holiday,  Miss  McCrae  and  Miss  Parsons 
visited  the  M.  G.  H.  nurses  in  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  and 
Bridgeport. 

Arriving  in  New  Haven  at  noon  they  were  met  by  Dr.  Hersey 
and  Miss  Tarbox.  At  an  afternoon  tea  they  met  some  of  the 
ladies  who  are  interested  in  the  School,  members  of  the  Staff 
and  several  nurses. 

A special  New  Year’s  Dinner  at  Hotel  Bishop  where  fifteen 
M.  G.  H.  graduates  met  was  the  main  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 
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There  were  present:  Lida  Spaulding  Schaffer  (1906),  Sara  J. 
Noyes  (1915),  Mildred  H.  Banta  (1915),  Dorothy  M.  Tarbox 
(1915),  Pearl  S.  Hamlin  (1920),  Theresa  M.  Lunt  (1920), 
Miriam  Curtis  (1918),  R.  Louise  Metcalf  (1920),  Margaret 
Matheson  (1912),  Mary  E.  D.  Camp  (1905),  Grace  K.  Perkins 
(1907),  Janet  R.  Ottley  (1917),  Marion  A.  Reuter  (1919),  be- 
sides Miss  Parsons  and  Miss  McCrae.  A delightful  evening 
was  spent.  The  next  day,  after  seeing  a little  of  the  city  — the 
beautiful  Harkness  Memorial  especially  — the  travelers  went  to 
Naugatuck,  where  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  Mrs. 
Schaffer’s  beautiful  home.  After  seeing  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters, where  Mrs.  Schaffer  has  done  most  effective  work,  the 
journey  was  resumed  and  Waterbury  Hospital  was  reached  just 
in  time  for  a four  o’clock  tea. 

The  members  of  the  Training  School  Committee,  Miss  Met- 
calf with  her  staff  and  guests,  all  dined  that  night  at  the  Water- 
bury Club,  where  there  was  an  opportunity  to  discuss,  to  some 
extent,  training-school  problems. 

The  next  morning  the  hospital,  Nurses’  Home,  and  class- 
rooms were  visited  (and  they  were  very  attractive)  before  start- 
ing for  Bridgeport. 

At  Bridgeport  there  was  time  only  to  visit  the  hospital  and 
class-rooms,  to  admire  all  the  improvements  made  by  Dr.  Bres- 
nahan,  to  meet  the  large  probationer’s  class  for  a few  minutes, 
to  lunch  and  to  catch  the  afternoon  train  for  Boston. 

The  two  rather  breathless  visitors  returned  to  the  M.  G.  H. 
feeling  that  our  hospitable  Connecticut  group  were  very  pleas- 
antly situated  and  doing  effective  work. 


Notice 

All  graduates  of  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  know  that 
a Nurses’  Alumnae  Association  has  been  formed.  Because  the 
Treasurer’s  address  is  subject  to  change,  checks  for  dues  may  be 
made  payable  to  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae 
Association,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  4 McLean  Street. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hoscpital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 

Gifts,  Memorials,  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 


RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 


MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO 

HARRIET  O.  COOMBS 


— 


AND  SEND  TO 

147  ROXBURY  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Endowment  Fun 

FOR  THE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSES 

MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  TO 

iACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

■ ? '0Zi ' H l 

AND  SEND  TO 

MISS  SALLY  M.  JOHNSON 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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History  of  the  Training  School  Fund 

Members  of  the  Alumnae  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
“History  of  the  Training  School  Fund”  is  growing  steadily,  thanks 
to  the  various  members  who  have  responded  so  promptly  and  gladly 
with  gifts  and  loans.  We  have  deposited  at  the  present  time  $704. 
Of  this  amount  $125  are  proceeds  from  the  lecture  given  by  Miss 
Heloise  E.  Hersey  at  the  Moseley  Building  in  May. 

We  have,  in  addition,  $1000  in  $5  pledges  which  is  to  be  col- 
lected when  the  book  is  ready  for  distribution.  Recently  a most 
generous  gift  of  $900  was  pledged  to  the  Fund  by  a “Trustee” 
(whose  name  we  have  been  requested  to  withhold  for  the  present). 
Because  of  this  substantial  contribution  we  are  now  most  anxious 
to  increase  the  number  of  copies  printed  to  1200  instead  of  the 
original  1000. 

This  may  be  accomplished  if  those  pledging  $25  loans  will  do 
so  before  fall. 

Helen  O.  Potter 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
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Dr.  Washburn’s  title  has  been  changed  from  Resident  Physician 
to  Director.  We  know  that  the  Alumnae  will  most  heartily  ap- 
prove of  this  change  in  title. 


Reunion,  Base  Hospital  No.  6 Nurses 

The  proprietor  of  Longfellow  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury,  Mass., 
cordially  welcomed,  on  May  20th,  a jolly  crowd  of  twenty-five 
World  War  nurses.  A day  long  to  be  remembered.  Weather  — 
favored  of  the  gods.  To  the  query,  “What  is  more  rare  than  a day 
in  June?”  every  member  of  that  party  might  answer,  “Unless  it  be 
a date  in  late  May. 

We  left  Hotel  Brunswick  at  3.30  to  arrive  at  the  Inn  an  hour 
later.  What  a ride!  A floating  white  cloud  here  and  there,  show- 
ing how  really  blue  was  the  sky  in  contrast,  the  purple  of  the  lilacs, 
the  varying  hues  of  the  rhododendrons,  the  rose  bushes  giving  promise 
of  the  bloom  to  come,  all  added  to  the  pleasures  of  our  trip  through 
the  country.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  went  roaming  by  twos, 
threes,  and  severals  through  the  beautiful  gardens  of  which  the  Inn 
can  boast.  Such  chatter  — such  laughter.  Positions  were  talked 
over,  studies,  courses,  travels,  beaux.  Where  the  conversation  took 
on  the  subdued  tone  one  felt  sure  there  were  sweet  confidences 
exchanged. 

In  the  ball  room  we  were  happy  to  see  Miss  Driscoll  again  at 
the  piano.  Once  again  we  thrilled  at  Miss  Mulville’s  voice. 

“Dinner!”  Aye,  ’twas  a good  sound;  in  fact,  the  whole  world 
smacked  of  cheer  at  6.30  — time  to  eat.  The  good  food  further 
enlivened  the  spirits  of  the  groups  and  every  one  appeared  at  her 
best,  while  each  seemed  in  a reminiscent  mood. 

How  happy  we  all  were  to  have  at  the  head  of  our  banquet 
table  Miss  Parsons,  who  had  “over  there”  been  our  chief,  our  coun- 
selor, our  friend. 

After  dinner  we  again  sought  the  music  room  where  letters  and 
telegrams  from  the  absentees  were  read,  each  bringing  forth  loud 
applause.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  day  was  the  presence  of 
the  wee  son  and  daughter  of  “Angel”  Bagley  (now  Mrs.  Francis 
Mattioli).  She  allowed  them  to  stay  long  enough  to  make  us  all 
jealous  of  her  “jewels.” 
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Because  many  were  compelled  to  leave  Boston  the  same  night, 
we  were  obliged  to  break  up  early,  which  we  did  most  reluctantly, 
each  one  feeling  we  should  “do  it  again”  next  year,  with  the  hope 
that  many  more  would  be  able  to  join  us.  Ah,  when  shall  we  meet 
again ! 


May  3,  1922 

Miss  Sally  Johnson,  R.  N. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Miss  Johnson: 

In  1918  I passed  from  under  the  roof  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  to  enter  the  School  of  Social  Economy,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  In  1919  I joined  the  American  Red  Cross  for  active  service 
in  public  health  work.  Because  of  choice  I was  given  a field  in  the 
southern  Appalachian  Mountains.  For  two  years  I have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Highlands,  North  Carolina,  the  highest  village  east  of  the 
Rockies,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  natives 
are  living  a century  behind  modern  civilization;  many  have  never 
been  to  town,  seen  a train,  or  penetrated  the  world  beyond  the 
horizon. 

I came  here  to  do  public  health  nursing,  but  there  being  no  social 
agencies  I am  now  doing  social  and  health  work.  When  I came  to 
this  field  a desk,  chair,  and  office  was  the  total  equipment  to  begin 
work  in  my  new  field;  today  there  is  a Health  Center  wherein 
exists  a laboratory,  dispensary,  emergency  hospital,  and  general 
clinics.  I am  now  lacking  in  space  to  carry  on  present  activities. 
Meanwhile,  observation  has  taught  me  that  a normal  life  tends 
towards  a normal  body,  and  to  develop  to  the  best  physical  advan- 
tage one  must  develop  as  Christ  did,  from  a fourfold  nature, 
namely:  mentally,  physically,  spiritually,  and  socially.  “And  Jesus 
grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man.” 
These  elements  are  essential  to  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
physical  being;  take  away  either  and  the  discord  is  reflected  in  the 
physical  nature  of  man. 

The  mountaineer,  because  of  his  peculiar  situation  in  this  “lay- 
of-the-land,”  is  greatly  lacking  in  wholesome  social  life.  In  fact, 
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he  has  fallen  far  short  in  educational,  recreational,  spiritual,  and 
physical  development.  His  life  is  much  below  the  normal  standard. 

Statutory  laws  will  never  save  the  young  manhood  of  this  coun- 
try from  paving  a way  to  imprisonment  through  “moonshining,” 
feuds,  duels,  and  drunkenness,  but  moral  diversion  will.  Living  con- 
ditions the  adolescent  mountaineer  must  undergo  are  pitiable  be- 
yond expression.  No  child  has  the  advantage  of  a normal  life. 
Families  of  six  to  fifteen  are  often  found  living  in  a one-room  win- 
dowless cabin,  and  not  unlike  their  ancestors  of  a hundred  years 
ago,  prepare  their  meals  on  the  coals  in  the  fireplace. 

Settlements  are  made  up  largely  of  relatives  who  rarely  meet 
with  other  than  their  kin,  hence  the  common  occurrence  of  inter- 
marriage. 

If  statistics  were  compiled  of  fallen  girls  in  a radius  of  ten 
square  miles,  the  number  would  be  appalling  and  startle  the  civil- 
ized world.  Few  people  realize  what  scant  opportunity  these  boys 
and  girls  have  in  life.  Ignorant  and  unenlightened  parents  abound. 
The  child  is  often  no  worse  than  the  parent.  Because  a girl  has  a 
father  and  mother  it  does  not  mean  that  she  has  been  guided  aright. 
The  adolescent  child  has  no  adequate  sense  of  guilt  — the  soul  has 
not  been  quickened.  Moral  diversion  would  tend  to  unfold  the 
better  self  within  the  worst  of  them. 

Rural  people  of  the  southern  highlands  are  poor.  If  the  situa- 
tion referred  to  is  relieved,  it  will  be  through  the  benevolence  of 
the  outside  world.  A representative  for  the  cause  mentioned,  Miss 
Charlotte  Elliott  of  New  Orleans,  is  now  in  New  York  City  to  raise 
a fund  towards  the  establishment  of  a Community  House  and 
Health  Center.  The  Community  House  for  the  socially  sick  and  the 
Health  Center,  with  its  laboratroy,  dispensary,  hospital  wards,  and 
clinics,  will  be  a “Mecca”  for  the  physically  ill. 

The  area  the  Red  Cross  covers  here  is  unlimited.  There  being 
no  provision  for  transportation,  I often  walk  ten  to  twenty  miles 
or  more  over  the  mountains  to  visit  a single  case;  perchance  an  ox- 
cart going  my  way  may  carry  me  for  a distance.  Aged  men  and 
women  walk  ten  to  twelve  miles  to  the  Red  Cross  clinic. 

Miss  Elliott  will  visit  Boston  in  her  campaign  for  funds.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  her  to  secure  an  audience.  If  there  is  any  way 
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in  which  you  could  assist  her  in  getting  a group  of  people  together 
to  whom  she  may  talk  and  show  lantern-slide  pictures  of  the  moun- 
tain people,  I will  gratefully  appreciate  anything  you  may  do  to 
pave  the  way  for  her.  Miss  Elliott  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  B.  Elliott,  Dean  of  Tulane  Medical  College,  New  Orleans, 
and  founder  of  the  University  of  the  South.  She  is  a niece  of 
Charlotte  Bond  Elliott,  the  writer,  and  Marie  Huger,  the  illustrator. 
Miss  Elliott  is  familiar  with  modern  principles  of  social  work,  and 
will,  I feel  sure,  have  an  interesting  lecture  to  give. 

I am  also  writing  the  American  Red  Cross  of  Boston  and  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Thayer,  for  a helping  hand  in  securing  an  audience  for  Miss 
Elliott.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  hear  if  there  is  any  way  in  which 
you  may  assist  her  in  getting  the  people  together? 

I am  enclosing  a newspaper  article  which  will  convey  some  idea 
as  to  the  scope  of  Red  Cross  work  here.  Please  pardon  the  flatter- 
ing title  of  which  I am  underserving. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  and  for  anything  you  may  do 
for  our  representative  personally,  or  my  efforts  as  a whole. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital’s 
family  of  nurses. 

Very  sincerely, 

Margaret  Harry 


Hospital  News 

The  M.  G.  H.  is  being  washed  and  painted,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  atmosphere  is  asthmatic  with  turpentine  and  soapsuds. 

The  amphitheatre  is  in  the  clutches  of  the  cleaners  at  present, 
but  though  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  disconcerting  to  the  amphi- 
theatre staff,  it  is  a very  mild  affair  compared  to  the  upheaval  the 
New  Home  has  been  going  through.  One  must  admit,  however, 
that  the  amphitheatre  is  having  its  troubles.  In  addition  to  having 
Dr.  Hartwell’s  laboratory  made  over  into  an  operating  room  for 
the  Orthopedic  Service,  carpenters  are  cutting  a doorway  through 
one  end  of  the  amphitheatre  — down  by  the  special  room.  The 
new  door  opens  on  a passageway  that  is  being  built  to  join  the 
amphitheatre  to  what  used  to  be  the  Shock  Room  of  the  old  Acci- 
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dent  Ward  — the  latter  to  become  Dr.  Hartwell’s  new  Laboratory. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  combined  procedures  of  bringing  these 
events  to  pass  has  resulted  in  a glorious  discord  both  aural  and 
temperamental,  and  the  entire  amphitheatre  personnel  go  about 
with  hunted  expressions  that  are  rapidly  becoming  chronic.  But 
after  all,  they  don’t  have  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it  as  we  had  to 
in  the  New  Home.  At  least  they  can  see  stepladders  sprawling  in 
the  way  and  avoid  them.  They  don’t  crash  into  them  in  the  dark 
— • with  bare  ankles.  They  haven’t  a lot  of  stairways  to  be  draped 
with  sheets  which  catch  in  the  heels  or  wrap  lovingly  about  the 
toes  of  every  one  who  is  in  the  slightest  hurry  — causing  that 
miserable  individual  to  pitch  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
And  really,  it  is  startling,  to  say  the  least,  to  wake  from  an  after- 
noon nap  and  behold  a wet  masculine  arm  waving  a scrubbing  brush 
through  the  transom  of  one’s  door;  or  to  come  off  duty,  very  tired, 
only  to  find  the  contents  of  one’s  room,  especially  the  closet,  strewn 
with  great  abandon  from  one  end  of  the  corridor  to  the  other. 

However,  it  was  worth  it!  The  New  Home  is  shining  and  spot- 
less. Everything  looks  and  smells  fresh  and  clean.  There  are  new 
curtains  in  the  living-room  windows  and  new  cu^iions.  It’s  very 
nice,  now  it’s  all  done. 

The  O.  P.  D.  hasn’t  escaped  either.  It  has  a new  Industrial 
Clinic  — just  built  on  the  second  floor  — for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  industrial  diseases,  and  it  is  already  open  and  at  work. 
It  would  seem  that  the  M.  G.  H.  is  progressing  with  some  rapidity. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  improvements  in  the  wards,  too.  For 
instance,  the  old  brass  serving  trays  have  all  been  sold  and  new 
aluminum  trays  put  in  their  places.  This  means  less  work  for  the 
ward  maids,  who  no  longer  have  to  spend  hours  in  frantic  polishing. 
Then  there  are  new  steam  tables  in  the  kitchens  of  the  medical 
wards.  Mercy,  what  a relief!  The  nurses  can  now  pass  each  other 
while  serving  dinners  without  walking  on  one  another’s  toes  — too 
often  — or  being  scalded  by  hot  soup.  The  food  comes  from  the 
kitchen  in  tins  which  fit  the  steam  tables  — again  less  work  for  the 
maids  who  have  no  extra  set  of  tins  to  wash. 

And  if  you  looked  on  a patient’s  tray  you’d  see  bread  and  butter 
plates  and  new  sugar  containers!  Remember  when  we  did  the 
sweetening? 
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Another  small,  time-saving  device  is  the  single-burner  gas  stove 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  ward.  No  more  waiting  ages  for  the 
flat  old  gas  toaster  to  heat  the  drinks  at  night. 

And  we  have  new  hand  towels  on  metal  racks  over  the  wash 
stands.  The  racks  are  fastened  into  the  walls  vertically  and  the 
towels  slip  over  them  by  means  of  a metal  ring  in  the  corner  of 
the  towel.  Every  morning  a man  from  the  laundry  makes  the 
rounds  of  the  wards  with  fresh  towels  and  removes  the  soiled  ones 
which  have  been  pulled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  rack.  That 
means  the  end  of  the  panicky  searches  under  the  eyes  of  grinning 
house  officers,  for  the  towel  that  never  can  be  found  when  the 
visiting  man  elects  to  wash  his  hands. 

Incidentally,  is  there  one  of  us  who  doesn’t  remember  the 
rubber  half  sheets  that  always  wrinkled  in  the  middle  and  never 
would  stay  tucked  in?  Well,  they  stay  now  — and  they  don’t 
wrinkle  either  — for  the  perfectly  good  reason  that  they  are  nice 
and  new  and  fastened  down  with  straps  to  the  sides  of  the  bed 
frames. 

We  have  also  stopped  marking  the  baths  on  the  charts,  and 
have  done  away  with  the  old  “head,  hands,  and  feet”  book  — all 
by  means  of  a little  printed  slip,  known  as  the  “bath  list,”  on  which 
the  patient’s  bath,  condition  of  head,  and  whether  he  has  a tooth- 
brush are  checked  off,  and  sent  in  to  the  Training  School  Office  once 
a week. 

All  clothes  slips  now  go  to  the  cashier  every  morning  to  be 
O.K.d  and  are  then  sent  to  the  Training  School  Office.  This  settles 
the  question  of  the  patient’s  clothes  the  first  day  he  is  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  there  are  no  more  unpleasant  scenes  at  the  last  minute 
about  somebody’s  lost  shoe,  false  teeth,  or  the  collar  button  his 
first  wife  gave  him. 

A new  record  system  goes  into  effect  this  month.  The  surgical 
wards  have  gone  back  to  the  old  surgical  bi-daily  chart  in  place 
of  the  medical  chart  they  have  been  using,  and  4°lys  are  once  more 
kept  on  separate  charts.  All  the  record  sheets  — charts,  history 
sheets,  laboratory  sheets,  ether  charts,  even  the  order  books  — are 
much  smaller  and,  consequently,  more  convenient  to  handle. 

The  amphitheatre  does  not  do  any  more  sterilizing  for  the 
wards.  The  mattress  room  in  the  Emergency  Ward  has  been  made 
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over  into  a sterilizing  room  and  all  ward  supplies  are  sterilized 
there  daily  by  the  head  orderly. 

Two  other  changes  of  distinct  interest  are  the  new  duties  of 
Ward  E’s  senior  nurse  and  the  acquisition  of  nine  “ward  helpers,” 
or  attendants. 

The  senior  nurse  on  E no  longer  has  patients  of  her  own,  but 
acts  as  general  assistant  to  the  head  nurse.  She  has  charge  of  the 
charts,  supervises  transfers,  makes  visits,  and  helps  out  in  any  other 
necessary  capacity.  This  arrangement,  so  long  needed,  takes  much 
of  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  head  nurse,  and  as  Ward  E 
is  still  the  same  old  place,  that  saw  us  racing  in  and  out  of  rooms 
with  disheveled  hair  and  weary  feet,  we  can  grin  sympathetically 
as  we  consider  the  present  head  nurse,  now  able  to  draw  her  breath 
occasionally. 

As  regards  the  ward  helpers  — I kept  that  till  last  because  it 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  only  nine 
to  begin  with,  so  every  ward  can’t  have  one.  But  think  what  it 
would  have  meant  to  us  — on  C,  for  instance,  or  30  — to  have  some- 
body to  stack  the  linen,  set  and  clear  the  trays,  chaperon  patients, 
and  look  after  admission’s  clothes.  It  is  going  to  make  a great 
difference!  We’ve  always  stood  by  the  M.  G.  H.,  but  when  we 
walked  those  long  corridors  we’ve  sometimes  wished  it  were  less 
spread  out.  Now  we  can  stay  with  the  patients  while  somebody 
else  runs  some  of  the  errands. 


Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial  Hospital 
Moulmein,  Burma 
April  9,  1922 

My  Dear  Miss  Johnson: 

I’ve  been  promising  myself  a talk  with  you  ever  since  I landed 
in  this  country,  but  as  my  visit  to  the  hospital  was  postponed,  so 
was  my  talk  with  you.  After  a fine  visit  of  two  months  with  my 
parents  in  the  Philippines,  I landed  here  December  27.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  instead  of  going  right  on  to  Moulmein,  I was  advised 
to  stay  in  Rangoon  and  join  a class  of  four  more  new  girls  and  study 
Burmese,  so  two  days  after  my  arrival  I plunged  in,  and  I must  say, 
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when  I look  back  on  the  days  of  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
“them  was  the  easy  days.”  This  Burmese  is  simply  awful.  Imagine 
learning  three  vocabularies  — one  for  ordinary  conversations,  one  for 
writing,  and  still  another  for  religious  use.  The  constructions  are 
similar,  but  not  the  words.  We  have  a splendid  teacher,  a Chinese- 
Burman,  who  has  had  a great  deal  of  education  — speaks  English 
perfectly  with  little  accent,  and  can  explain  all  their  constructions 
for  us  in  our  own  language.  He  has  spent  some  time  in  the  States, 
so  knows  a lot  of  our  slang  even.  We  have  to  pass  two  language 
examinations  and  are  given  two  years  for  it.  But  those  of  us  who 
came  last  fall  have  been  given  six  months  just  for  language  study, 
so  we  hope  to  pass  the  examinations  in  less  than  that  time.  I am 
beginning  to  feel  as  though  I had  entirely  forgotten  anatomy  and 
bacteriology  and  obstetrics.  All  I can  think  of  is  * $ § ||. 

Just  at  present  I am  in  Kalan  with  the  rest  of  the  language  class 
for  April  and  May.  It  was  getting  so  hot  in  Rangoon  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  study.  Here  it  is  delightfully  cool,  especially  the 
evenings  and  mornings.  The  other  day  at  7 a.m.  it  was  58  F.,  so 
blankets  and  hot  drinks  seemed  good.  We  have  much  more  pep 
for  study  and  have  made  good  progress  just  in  the  short  time  we 
have  been  here.  We  have  rented  a large  house,  so  we  have  plenty 
of  room  for  our  classes.  Also  we  have  a beautiful  terraced  garden 
with  all  kinds  of  flowers  — roses  (red,  yellow,  pink,  and  white), 
geraniums,  sweet  peas,  lilies,  phlox,  pinks,  petunias,  cosmos, 
larkspur,  and  poppies.  There  are  also  some  fine  large  mul- 
berry bushes  and  three  strawberry  beds,  all  bearing  fruit.  There 
are  delightful  walks  all  about  us  and  all  the  hills  to  climb  we  could 
possibly  wish  for.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  large  pine 
trees  and  they  look  so  good.  It  is  so  quiet  that,  except  for  the 
pagodas  gleaming  white  and  gold  on  the  sides  and  tops,  and  an 
occasional  native  strolling  by,  you  could  easily  imagine  yourself  in 
some  peaceful  New  England  village.  So  far  missionary  life  does 
not  seem  to  include  many  hardships.  And  as  for  works,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  under  uncomfortable  climatic  conditions  and  often  without  all 
the  equipment  one  could  desire  and  among  ignorant,  dirty,  super- 
stitious people ; but  I believe  these  conditions  could  be  pretty  nearly 
duplicated  at  home.  To  me  the  greatest  hardship  is  separation  from 
family  and  friends,  but  even  at  home  that  is  bound  to  happen. 
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Anyway,  so  far  I have  not  regretted  my  decision  to  come.  I’m 
sure  I’ll  like  it  for  the  next  five  years  anyway. 

Just  before  coming  up  here  I spent  four  days  in  Moulmein,  and 
so  got  my  first  glimpse  of  the  hospital,  my  future  home  and  friends' 
The  hospital  is  a large  brick  building  on  a hill  top,  so  commanding 
a fine  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  bay.  It  accommodates 
forty-two  patients,  has  a fine  operating,  obstetrical,  and  sterilizing 
room  on  the  second  floor.  Those  rooms  with  a nursery  are  at  one 
end.  At  the  other  are  three  large  rooms  for  private  American  or 
European  patients  and  three  or  four  wards  for  obstetrical  and  clean 
surgical  cases.  Downstairs  are  the  children’s  and  medical  wards. 
The  wards  contain  at  most  four  beds  and  are  roomy,  provided  with 
verandahs  and  large  windows,  so  there  is  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
The  doctor’s  office  is  on  the  first  floor  and  mine  on  the  second. 

I’m  not  sure  of  all  my  duties,  they  seem  to  be  everything  that 
no  one  else  can  or  wants  to  do.  There  is  a Burman  graduate  nurse 
who  had  her  training  in  a St.  Louis  hospital  and  is  a R.  N..  She 
is  very  good  and  does  most  of  the  actual  supervising  of  the  nurses’ 
work,  also  teaches  anatomy.  The  doctor  gives  all  the  lectures  and 
I will  have  the  practical  instruction.  I am  so  glad  that  falls  to  my 
lot.  My  duties  will  be  the  practical  management  of  the  hospital  — 
keeping  up  all  supplies,  medicine,  food,  linens  and  patients’  clothes, 
etc.,  watching  the  servants,  both  of  the  hospital  and  our  house,  keep- 
ing accounts,  planning  our  meals  and  those  of  patients  on  special 
diets,  and  any  American  or  English  patients.  Also  I will  have  to  do  all 
the  anaesthetizing.  I’m  so  glad  I had  all  the  etherizing  I did,  though 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  I’ll  feel  sure  of  myself  in  it. 
The  doctor  performs  quite  a number  of  operations,  so  I’ll  get  quite 
a bit  of  experience.  There  are  twelve  nurses  in  training  now,  two 
of  that  number  on  night  duty  and  one  in  the  O.  P.  D.  One  of  the 
night  nurses  always  is  a senior,  and  she  is  in  full  charge,  calling  the 
doctor  or  me  only  when  necessary.  There  is  a graduate  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  operating  room  and  another  in  the  apothecary  or 
drug  room.  The  latter  also  assists  the  doctor  in  laboratory  work, 
and  is  very  good  at  it.  The  first  graduation  was  last  January,  so 
none  of  these  graduates  are  very  experienced.  They  say  the  Bur- 
mans  and  Takings  make  very  good  nurses,  so  I’m  expecting  great 
things  of  them.  I only  hope  the  supply  of  patience  which  I possess 
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and  which  at  best  has  never  been  very  large  will  stretch  and  last 
me  a long  time.  All  of  the  instruction  is  in  English,  but  it  must  be 
in  very  simple  English,  for  some  of  our  most  common  terms  mean 
nothing  to  them.  I can’t  give  you  much  inside  information  or 
experiences  till  I have  been  there  a while,  but  I promise  to  tell 
you  all  about  it  then.  Oh,  I forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  beds! 
They  are  made  of  teak  and  instead  of  springs  have  a sort  of  plat- 
form of  narrow  slate  divided  in  three  and  fitted  with  hinges,  so  that 
and  head  rest  and  what  would  correspond  to  a pillow  sling  can  be 
easily  made  — like  the  springs  in  the  beds  of  the  P.  W.  With 
mattresses  on  this  the  patients  have  real  comfortable  beds,  for 
they  sleep  on  boards  or  the  floor  anyway.  They  are  made  at  a 
comfortable  height  for  the  nurses,  and  I think  are  quite  ideal.  I 
am  so  anxious  to  get  settled  and  into  the  work.  I know  I’m  going 
to  like  it  very  much. 

Our  home  is  a large  ramb-house  with  a large  verandah.  The 
lower  part  is  used  for  O.  P.  D.  and  drug  room  and  laboratory. 
One  side  upstairs  serves  as  a nurses’  dormitory,  for,  as  so  often 
happens,  the  hospital  is  built  without  that  of  nurses’  quarters.  As 
the  house  is  large  there  is  plenty  of  room,  but  it  is  not  ideal.  Their 
dining  room,  too,  is  downstairs.  There  is  a small  outbuilding  used 
for  contagious  cases,  but  when  empty  the  night  nurses  sleep  there  — 
anything  but  ideal.  If  you  hear  of  any  one  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
some  money  we  would  love  to  add  it  to  the  fund  for  a nurses’  home. 

I had  a letter  from  Miss  Bowne  recently,  telling  of  all  the  changes 
among  head  nurses.  How  quickly  one  can  get  out  of  touch  with 
something  which  once  seemed  one’s  whole  world.  She  seemed  to 
like  her  new  work  very  much.  I’m  glad  she  could  get  the  experi- 
ence, for  I’m  sure  it  will  help  her  a lot  when  she  gets  to  her  hospital 
in  China. 

I’m  glad  the  hope  chest  last  fall  was  so  successful.  How  is  the 
endowment  fund  progressing?  I hope  to  make  my  contribution 
soon.  I’m  hanging  on  to  my  cash  now  as  I have  so  many  initial 
expenses  as  furniture,  etc.  One  doesn’t  step  into  a furnished  room 
here  as  at  home. 

In  small  villages,  as  here,  it  is  hard  to  buy  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  meat,  except  once  in  five  days  wrhen  “bazaar”  is  held.  The 
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natives  from  all  over  come,  some  traveling  many  miles  up  and  down 
hill.  Early  in  the  morning  one  can  see  them  with  their  loaded 
baskets  on  their  backs  making  their  way,  single  file,  down  to  the 
bazaar  district.  Of  course,  we  had  to  go  too  and  found  it  very 
interesting.  Talk  about  a cosmopolitan  crowd!  Americans,  Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Indians,  Indians,  Burmans,  Pilaungs,  Shaus,  and  other 
hill  tribes,  all  talking  their  own  language  and  each  trying  to  make 
the  best  bargain.  The  natives  squat  down  with  their  wares  spread 
out  before  them,  peacefully  smoking,  waiting  calmly  for  a sale.  No 
hurry!  They  have  all  day  to  wait. 

Oh,  I must  tell  you  about  the  jungle  trip  I took  with  the  doctor 
while  in  Moulmein!  Every  week  she  goes  out  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  in  the  Ford  to  jungle  villages.  There  are  two  central  places 
for  the  patients  to  meet.  At  the  first  was  only  one  man  who  needed 
a tooth  extraction.  The  operation  took  only  a few  minutes,  but 
we  had  to  linger  to  drink  tea,  for  it  was  a Chinese  home,  and  they 
are  very  hospitable.  At  the  next  place  there  were  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  patients,  mostly  women  and  children.  They  seemed 
glad'  to  see  us  and  started  right  in  with  their  ailments,  everything 
you  could  want  in  a few  hours’  time  — hook  worm,  T.  B.  in  lungs 
and  joints,  running  ears,  bowel  troubles,  carcinoma,  septic  fingers, 
delayed  menstruation,  goitres,  abscesses,  and  fever.  Many,  of  course, 
refused  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  we  brought  a few  back.  We  gave 
advice  and  medicines  and  held  a short  service,  which  they  seemed 
to  enjoy.  Several  brought  presents  of  fruit  and  eggs.  We  asked 
them  to  pay  for  the  medicines  as  they  were  able,  but,  of  course, 
not  for  advice.  They  appreciate  it  much  more  if  they  have  to  pay 
for  it. 

Well,  I had  no  idea  I had  written  so  much.  I had  so  much  to 
tell  I just  kept  on  without  thinking.  I should  enjoy  hearing  from 
you  if  you  can  spare  any  time  for  me.  M.  G.  H.  news  will  always 
be  acceptable  here.  Had  a fine  letter  from  H.  Everett  in  Africa. 
She  is  busy  too.  Please  remember  me  to  Miss  Frazer,  Miss  McCrae, 
and  Miss  Ells. 


Cordially  yours 


E.  L.  Geis 
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News  Items 

Cards  have  been  received  from  Glee  Marshall  (1914),  who  is 
doing  public  health  work  in  Posem,  Poland. 

A recent  visitor  to  the  hospital  was  Harriet  Wedgwood  (1919). 
Miss  Wedgwood  is  in  Washington,  where  she  is  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  as  Junior  Specialist  in  School  Hygiene.  Her 
sister,  Hazel  Wedgwood  (1910),  is  also  in  Washington  as  Associate 
Field  Director  of  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association. 

On  the  program  of  the  Instructors’  Institute  given  in  Ann  Arbor, 
by  the  Michigan  State  League  of  Nursing  Education,  appear  the 
names  of  Hazel  Goff  (1917),  Mary  Chayer  (1910),  and  Ruth  Kap- 
itsky  Daniels  (1921). 

Josephine  Mulville  (1913)  has  resigned  her  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Framingham  Hospital  and  has  gone  to  the  Indi- 
anapolis City  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  superintendent  of 
nurses.  Miss  Mulville  has  been  succeeded  at  Framingham  by 
Catherine  Conrick  (1913). 

Ruth  Adie  (1919)  is  superintendent  of  the  Barre  Hospital, 
Barre,  Vt. 

Marion  B.  Dibblee  (1898)  is  at  Sassaquin  Sanatorium,  New 
Bedford,  as  superintendent  of  nurses. 

Helen  Wood  (1909)  is  having  a leave  of  absence  from  her  posi- 
tion as  Director  of  the  Washington  University  School  for  Nurses, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  five  weeks’  course 
for  instructors  of  nursing  which  is  being  given  this  summer  at  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Katherine  Lane  (1922)  is  head  nurse  in  the  Upper  Belnap  at 
McLean  Hospital. 

Bessie  H.  Jones  (1921)  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Quincy  Hospital,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Grace  Gummo  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  operating  room  at  the 
Quincy  Hospital. 

Dr.  Sara  E.  Stevens  (1884)  is  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  Training  School  Office  was  much  pleased  to  receive  a letter 
from  Olive  M.  Sill  (1906).  Until  very  recently  Miss  Sill  has  been 
doing  public  health  work  in  Honolulu  since  1912.  Just  now  Miss 
Sill  is  with  an  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist. 
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Jessie  Grant  (1906)  will  be  at  the  hospital  for  about  two 
months  this  summer,  supplying  in  the  Admitting  Office.  Miss 
Grant  has  just  finished  another  semester  at  Columbia. 

Mary  R.  Walsh  (1905)  is  practical  instructor  at  the  Lane  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mary  A.  Walsh  (1910)  has  just  completed  the  four  months’ 
course  at  the  School  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  Boston. 

Announcement  has  been  received  of  the  marriage  of  Blanche 
Leonard,  of  Base  Hospital  No.  6,  to  Mr.  M.  E.  Clement. 

Geneve  Anderson  (1921)  is  with  the  Red  Cross  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association  at  Sibley,  Iowa.  Miss  Anderson  writes,  “Have 
eighty-two  schools  over  the  country,”  and  adds  “if  only  the  M.  G. 
H.  O.  P.  D.  were  near.” 

Ermine  Conza  (1920)  is  on  leave  of  absencce  from  her  position 
as  head  nurse  at  the  M.  G.  H.  that  she  may  visit  Switzerland. 

Madeleine  Kent  (1921)  has  returned  from  her  extensive  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Elsie  Hackett  (1916)  was  a recent  visitor  at  the  hospital,  having 
just  returned  from  her  work  in  China  and  several  weeks  of  sub- 
sequent travel. 

Helen  Parks  (1910)  and  Natalie  Rudd  (1910)  have  both  been 
recent  visitors  at  the  hospital,  — Miss  Parks  on  a vacation  from 
her  position  as  Director  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Visiting  Nurse  Asso- 
ciation and  Miss  Rudd  from  her  position  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Infant  Welfare  Association  at  Minneapolis. 

Katharine  Peirce  (1921)  was  in  Boston  recently  attending  the 
Red  Cross  Convention,  coming  down  from  her  public  health  posi- 
tion in  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Marion  Wells  (1920)  is  at  the  Waterbury  Hospital,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  as  theoretical  instructor. 

Barbara  Williams  (1920)  is  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Belle  Powell  (1911)  will  be  at  the  hospital  this  summer.  For 
a period  of  six  weeks  Miss  Powell  will  be  on  part-time  duty,  as  she 
is  to  take  a course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Helen  McCaskill  (1919)  has  returned  from  her  trip  abroad  and 
will  be  in  the  Training  School  Office  during  July  and  August. 

Since  the  March  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  nurses 
have  graduated:  Ruth  Sleeper,  Constance  Tilton,  Helene  Lee,  Olive 
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Ailing,  Vera  Devitt,  Cecilia  Rupprecht,  Ina  Sherman,  Helen  Daly, 
Estelle  Svenson,  Katherine  Beckford,  Kathleen  Atto,  Ruth  New- 
comb, Jessie  Ryder,  Clara  Griffin,  Mildred  Sweet,  Elinor  Beebe. 

Miss  Tilton  is  head  nurse  in  Ward  23.  Miss  Lee  has  been 
temporary  assistant  to  the  night  supervisor  and  on  September  first 
will  go  to  the  Hartford  Hospital  as  Instructor  of  Theory.  Miss 
Devitt  has  gone  to  the  Waterbury  Hospital  as  supervisor.  Miss 
Ailing  is  on  a trip  to  California.  Miss  Rupprecht  is  on  the  staff 
of  anaesthetizers  at  the  Massachusetts  General.  Miss  Sherman  is 
at  the  Phillips  House.  Miss  Daly  is  head  nurse  on  Ward  D.  Miss 
Svenson  is  on  vacation,  but  will  return  to  take  charge  of  Ward  30. 
Miss  Beckford  is  on  a vacation,  but  will  later  go  to  California  to 
take  charge  of  an  operating  room.  Miss  Atto  has  gone  to  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  New  Bedford,  as  Instructor  of  Theory.  Miss 
Newcomb  is  on  vacation,  but  will  go  to  Falmouth  in  the  fall  to  do 
public  health  work.  Miss  Ryder  is  at  home.  Miss  Sweet  will  go 
to  the  Beverly  Hospital  as  head  nurse.  Miss  Beebe  has  gone  to 
her  home  in  the  West  and  will  take  up  public  health  work  later. 
Miss  Griffin  is  on  a vacation. 

Nellie  M.  Harding  (1900)  is  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
Plant  Hospital,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Charlotte  Pitman  (1915)  and  Josephine  Pitman  Prescott  (1920) 
are  traveling  through  Europe. 


Marriages 

Eckler  — Wendler.  On  May  2,  1922,  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  Vivian 
Eckler  (1919)  to  Mr.  Edwin  Wendler. 

Carter  — Class.  On  June  3,  1922,  Leslie  Carter  (1919)  to 
Mr.  Theodore  Class  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rae  — Stewart.  On  April  1,  1922,  Elizabeth  Rae  (1916)  to 
Henry  Stewart  at  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Kelley  — Jones.  On  April  29,  1922,  at  Franklin,  N.  H.,  Mary 
E.  Kelley  (1917)  to  Mr.  Maurice  Jones. 

Everett  — Williams.  On  March  6,  1922,  at  Milton,  Mass., 
Florence  Everett  (1917)  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Williams. 

Brook  — Prentice.  On  January  5,  1922,  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Mary  Brook  (1918)  to  Mr.  Richard  K.  Prentice. 
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Births 

On  May  1,  1922,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Leland  (Lottie  Potts, 
1910)  born  a son,  Paul  Miner  Leland. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Powell  (Constance  Hoyt,  1917) 
on  March  28,  1922,  a daughter,  Annette. 


Deaths 

On  January  31,  1920,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Burton  (Nellie  M.  Hardy, 
1884). 


Miss  Minnie  S.  Hollingsworth  will  attend  the  American  Nurses’ 
Association  Convention  at  Seattle.  She  will  be  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses’  Association,  and  will  also  rep- 
resent the  Private  Duty  Nurses’  League. 

After  the  convention,  Miss  Hollingsworth  will  go  to  California 
for  a protracted  stay.  Her  address  will  be  217  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Glendale,  Cal.,  and  her  desire  is  to  meet  or  hear  from  as 
many  M.  G.  H.  nurses  as  possible  while  there. 

Kindly  comply  with  her  request. 


The  General  Committee  on  Endowment  Fund  begs  the  Alumnae 
members  to  remember  the  November  bazaar  when  they  are  turn- 
ing this  summer  to  the  recreation  of  sewing  and  to  the  creation  in 
other  ways  of  articles  of  loveliness. 

Also  to  try  to  interest  all  the  graduates  possible  in  this  cause, 
that  they  may  have  a share  in  the  final  glory. 

Two-thirds  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised.  Please 
all  help  to  reach  the  goal. 

Money  may  be  sent  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells,  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Fancy  articles  to  Miss  Sophia  B.  Eastman,  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital.  Household  articles  to  Miss  Laura  A. 
Wilson,  2022  Massachusetts  Avenue,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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1830  Columbia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19,  1922 

Dear  Quarterly  Record: 

It  is  good  to  see  you  when  you  come  and  read  the  messages 
you  bring.  I,  for  one,  would  never  know  about  anybody  except  for 
you.  Somehow  it’s  always  a surprise  to  crop  up  in  the  News,  one’s- 
self;  but  since  I did,  in  the  March  number,  I guess  I’ll  tell  you  a 
little  more.  I am  now  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Division 
of  School  Hygiene,  as  assistant  in  school  hygiene.  (This  will  mean 
handling  correspondence,  lecturing,  survey  work  in  various  states, 
and  writing  bulletins,  etc.). 

I am  just  now  starting  for  Lexington  and  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
to  give  an  address  on  health  education  before  the  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Conference,  and  do  some  investigating.  In  June 
I shall  probably  give  a course  of  lectures  on  health  teaching  to  a 
college  in  South  Carolina.  Just  now  I’m  getting  out  some  circulars 
on  the  sleep  of  children  (for  teachers),  health  plays,  health  stories, 
etc.,  and  a reading  course  on  children’s  health  for  parents. 

I have  just  completed  the  manuscript  for  a health  reader  (for 
third  grade),  which  will  be  handled,  I expect,  by  the  Child  Health 
Organization  and  published  by  Macmillan.  An  article  of  mine  on 
“Open-Air  Schools  in  Massachusetts”  begins  in  the  April  number 
of  The  Nation’s  Health,  and  the  Delineator  stories  (which  have  been 
delayed  by  a change  in  program  on  the  part  of  the  magazine)  will 
begin  before  long.  These  are  not  public  health  stories,  but  stories 
for  children,  to  teach  health  habits. 

Hazel,  my  sister  (1913),  is  still  with  me  and  we  live  at  1830 
Columbia  Road,  a few  doors  from  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 
about  which  you  read  in  January.  The  injured  people  were  brought 
into  all  the  houses  around,  and  into  the  one  where  we  live.  I was 
away  at  the  time,  nursing  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Easton,  whom  Miss 
McCrae  will  remember. 

Some  other  time  I’ll  tell  you  what  my  sister  is  doing. 

If  any  of  my  M.  G.  H.  friends  come  to  Washington,  I hope  they 
will  come  to  see  me.  From  9 to  4.30,  when  I’m  in  town,  I am  in 
the  old  red  Pension  Building,  F and  5th  Streets,  Room  106. 

Hazel  and  I both  wish  we  could  have  been  at  Miss  McCrae’s 
birthday  party;  we  concur  in  the  tribute  paid  to  her  in  the  maga- 
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zine.  She  is  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  the  M.  G.  H.  And  we 
wish  we  could  have  been  at  the  H.  O.’s  party  and  seen  the  slushy 
bath!  ! 


Good  wishes  to  all  the  M.  G.  H. 

Harriet  L.  Wedgwood  (1919) 


On  June  8,  a group  of  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  in  New  York  had  an 
impromptu  reunion,  meeting  for  dinner  at  The  Traktir,  8 Pitt  Street, 
connected  with  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse.  Yellow  and  blue 
candles,  cornflowers  and  yellow  daisies  adorned  the  long  table, 
while  the  place  cards  were  surmounted  by  a familiar  little  cap. 
Sixteen  of  those  who  were  reached  by  telephone  were  able  to  come. 
Agnes  E.  Aikman  is  superintendent  of  the  Bellevue  School  for 
Midwives;  Sarah  Brooks  (1913),  superintendent  of  the  Tonsil 
Hospital;  Emeline  Mills,  Theoretical  Instructor,  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital; Ruth  Morgan  (1918),  supervising  nurse,  Judson  Health 
Center;  Edwfina  Grant  (1918),  X-ray  nurse,  Fordham  Hospital; 
Clarissa  Howland  (1920),  Industrial  Nurse,  Sunshine  Biscuit  Com- 
pany; Mary  Young  (1920),  has  been  taking  a three-months’  course 
in  operating  at  the  Post-Graduate  Hospital,  and  is  to  remain  for 
the  summer  in  charge  of  the  babies’  wards;  Dorothy  (Parker) 
Goebel  (1920),  148  Halsted  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
(Dorothy  was  married  on  May  15  to  Lee  H.  Goebel.)  The  remain- 
ing eight  represented  Henry  Street.  Fonia  Reeve  (1920)  and  Mar- 
celle  Leguia  (1920)  are  supervisors.  Anna  Viden  (1918)  and 
Margaret  Macgregor  (1918)  have  been  on  the  staff  since  Novem- 
ber, but  are  going  home  for  the  summer.  Hilda  Bartels  (1920) 
is  a staff  nurse  in  the  Bronx.  Alice  Lyons  (1919)  and  Frances 
Collins  (1921)  are  on  the  staff  and  living  at  the  Settlement  House. 
Mice  expects  to  do  Child  Welfare  Work  this  summer  and  Frances 
plans  to  attend  Columbia  summer  school.  Julia  Wilkinson  (1921) 
has  had  four  months  with  Henry  Street  as  a graduate  field  stu- 
dent, is  leaving  the  middle  of  June  for  her  second  season  as  coun- 
sellor and  resident  nurse  at  Camp  Kuwigan,  Alton,  N.  H.,  and 
returns  to  Columbia  in  the  fall. 

The  reunion  was  so  successful  that  plans  were  made  for  a 
permanent  New  York  M.  G.  H.  club.  All  Alumnae  who  expect 
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to  be  in  New  York  next  year  are  asked  to  send  their  addresses 
to  Clarissa  Howland,  who  has  offered  her  apartment,  125  West 
16th  Street,  for  the  first  gathering.  This  will  probably  be  in 
October.  Notices  will  be  sent  to  all  who  are  interested. 


From  an  Article  in  a Southern  Newspaper 

“Oh,  isn’t  it  wonderful!  Don’t  you  love  to  live  here?” 

“No’um,  I hates  it.  Them  hills  shet  you  off  from  everything. 
You  have  to  climb  a mountain  to  git  anywhars.” 

The  child’s  answer  called  my  attention  ruthlessly  from  the 
glorious  panorama  of  mountains  to  the  pitiful  little  human  life  in 
their  midst.  We  were  standing  on  the  porch  of  one  of  the  tiny  log 
cabins  that,  in  that  part  of  the  South,  cling  like  brown  lichens  to 
the  everlasting  hills.  The  cabin  commanded  a wide  view:  mountain 
range  beyond  mountain  range,  the  nearer  ones  flaming  now  with  the 
gorgeous  colors  that  October  brings  to  the  trees,  the  farther  ones 
veiled  in  the  amethystine  mist  that  October  trails  across  the  hills. 
Joy  in  the  beauty  of  the  world,  in  the  bracing,  brimming  beauty  of 
this  October  mountain  world,  made  me  turn,  eager  for  appreciative 
sympathy,  to  the  little  girl  at  my  side.  Lifting  apathetic  eyes  to  the 
mountains,  the  child  stated  the  case  of  the  mountaineer:  “Them 
hills  shet  you  off  from  everything.  You  have  to  climb  a mountain 
to  git  anywhars.” 

To  the  casual  summer  visitor,  these  natives  are  merely  part  of 
the  picturesque  setting  to  his  outing;  to  a wider  public  they  have 
become  familiar  through  the  writings  of  George  Egbert  Craddock 
and  John  Fox,  who  were  the  first  to  discover  their  literary  value. 
Now  everybody  knows  that  these  mountain  folk  are  the  best  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock  in  America  and  that  they  speak  “pure  Elizabethan.” 
But  what  becomes  of  these  “best  Anglo-Saxons”  when  the  last  sum- 
mer visitor  is  gone  and  winter  grips  the  mountains? 

This  thought  was  forced  upon  me  when  about  a month  ago  I 
stood  in  Margaret  McCall’s  cabin.  The  cabin  is  a one-room  shack 
with  a “lean-to.”  There  is  a front  and  back  door,  but  no  window. 
“Some  days  we  have  to  shet  both  doors,”  the  woman  said,  “an’  then 
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it’s  real  dark  in  yer.  We  ain’t  never  been  able  to  put  in  a winder. 
A winder  costs  two  dollars  an’  a half  an’  me  an’  the  old  man  ain’t 
never  seed  the  time  we  could  spend  that  much.  Thar  was  ten  young 
uns  to  scratch  for  an’  now  the  times  is  so  mighty  hard.  Yessum, 
it  would  be  a sight  o’  company  to  have  a winder  so  as  I could  sit 
by  it  in  the  winter  and  see  the  passin’  on  the  big  road.”  There  is 
little  passing  on  that  road,  but  the  road  goes  down  the  mountain 
and  the  shut  door  that  shut  out  the  road,  to  this  lonely  mountain 
woman  shut  out  the  world. 

Since  then,  when  winter  winds  blow  coldest,  I see  these  window- 
less mountain  cabins,  all  with  their  shut  doors.  The  inmates  are 
prisoners  — prisoners  of  ignorance,  of  inertia,  of  habit  — of  thrifti- 
ness, if  you  will  — but  no  less  are  they  prisoners.  Who  will  put  in 
the  windows? 

Help  must  come  from  the  outside.  And  to  help  these  mountain 
people  you  must  go  to  them,  for  they  will  not  come  to  you.  They 
are  independent.  They  somehow  manage  along,  living  in  much  the 
same  primitive  way  as  their  fathers  lived  before  them.  They  bear 
the  hard  conditions  of  life,  according  to  individual  disposition, 
with  grim  humor,  stoical  long  suffering  or  dull  indifference.  But 
they  give  no  sign  to  the  outside  world. 

That  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  why  so  much  crosses  the  ocean 
to  relieve  the  need  abroad  and  so  little  crosses  the  mountains  to 
relieve  the  need  at  home.  Let  me  relate  an  incident  in  point. 

It  was  this  past  October,  and  the  last  summer  visitors  were 

leaving  the  mountains.  Mrs  H , whose  son  was  about  to  enter 

one  of  the  big  preparatory  schools  in  the  north,  gave  me,  because 
I had  been  an  overseas  worker,  a large  bundle  of  boys’  clothing. 

“My  Ted  is  getting  an  entirely  new  outfit,”  she  said,  “and  I 
thought  you  might  send  these  to  some  boy  over  there.” 

Whereupon  I told  her  of  Johnny  Ware.  Johnny  lived  about  a 
mile  away,  over  by  Whiteoak  Gap.  I had  seen  him  the  day  before. 
He  was  pulling  fodder.  “Now  that  the  crop’s  almost  gathered, 
you’ll  be  soon  going  to  school,  won’t  you?”  I asked,  stopping  for  a 
word  with  the  boy.  Johnny  straightened  his  sturdy  little  figure 
and  lifted  clear  blue  eyes  to  mine.  “I’m  jes’  plum  crazy  to  go  to 
school,  but  I ain’t  got  no  decent  clothes.” 
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“Now  Ted  and  Johnny  are  just  about  of  a size,”  I said  as  I 

finished  telling  the  story  to  Mrs.  H . Of  course,  the  clothes 

went  to  Johnny. 

But  there  are  many  boys  in  the  mountains  who,  like  Johnny, 
“ain’t  got  no  decent  clothes.”  There  are  many  little  girls  who, 
like  the  one  I found  playing  dolls  with  three  chips  from  the  wood- 
pile,  have  never  had  a “store”  doll.  While  the  heart  of  America 
goes  out  to  the  children  in  war-devastated  Europe  and  famine- 
stricken  Russia,  let  us  not  forget  these  children  at  our  very  doors. 

The  Red  Cross,  that  “greatest  mother  of  all,”  is  taking  thought 
of  these  little  ones.  The  Red  Cross  has  gone  to  the  mountains. 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  country,  twenty-one  miles  from  a 
railway,  the  Red  Cross  has  established  a health  center. 

We  will  call  the  place  Summit.  Although  Summit  is  so  inacces- 
sible, it  is  well  known  to  the  summer  visitor,  for  its  air  that  is  like 
wine,  for  the  wild  loveliness  of  its  forest  trails  and  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  mountain  views.  Therefore,  in  its  short  season  it  is 
crowded.  Hotels  and  soda  founts  and  bowling  alleys  are  well 
patronized,  but  in  the  winter  all  these  are  deserted  and  only  the 
health  center  keeps  open  the  year  round. 

In  charge  of  the  health  center  is  a public  health  nurse.  Her 
name  is  Margaret  George.  “It’s  a fortunate  thing  I have  a name 
like  that,”  she  said  to  me  when  we  were  first  introduced.  “It’s  so 
convenient  in  the  matter  of  namesakes.  All  the  girl  babies  around 
here  are  named  Margaret,  all  the  boys  George,”  and  her  clear  laugh 
rippled  out  contagiously.  “I  have  been  here  nearly  two  years  and 
already  I have  nineteen  namesakes.”  Later,  when  I saw  Margaret 
George  in  the  homes  of  the  mountain  folk  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand why  she  had  so  many  namesakes. 

Margaret  George  at  Summit  is  eminently  an  instance  of  the 
right  person  in  the  right  place.  She  has  had  the  best  training  this 
country  affords  for  her  work.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Orthopedic  College  of 
Physio-Therapy,  of  the  Springfield  Maternity  Hospital,  and  of  the 
Richmond  School  of  Social  Economy.  And  added  to  all  this  is  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  fund  of  youthful  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  a very  real  love  of  the  mountain  people. 
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As  if  the  Red  Cross  work  at  Summit  was  not  sufficiently  blessed 
in  having  Margaret  George,  it  has  Doctor  Mary  Pelham,  whose 
knowledge,  skill,  and  wide  and  varied  experience  render  all  Miss 
George’s  efforts  incalculably  more  effective.  Dr.  Pelham  was  for 
two  years  with  the  Red  Cross  abroad  and  inducements  were  held 
out  to  persuade  her  to  take  charge  of  a hospital  in  Poland.  “But 
I couldn’t  see  it  that  way,”  Dr.  Pelham  said.  “Somehow  I kept 
hearing  the  call  of  these  mountain  people.  They  seemed  to  need  me 
more  than  the  people  over  there.  So  I came  home.” 

For  many  years  Dr.  Pelham’s  home  has  been  at  Summit.  On 
her  return  she  found  the  Red  Cross  health  center  that  had  been 
established  in  her  absence  and  at  once  she  offered  her  services 
free  of  charge.  Needless  to  say  they  were  accepted.  So  now,  daily 
for  one  hour,  Dr.  Pelham  holds  a free  clinic  at  the  health  center. 

The  two,  doctor  and  nurse,  make  a fine  working  team.  I know 
of  no  more  splendid  piece  of  constructive  work  going  on  anywhere 
than  that  these  women  are  carrying  on  at  Summit.  The  health 
center  is  a real  center  of  light  and  new  life  to  the  mountain  people 
who  come  to  it  from  many  miles  away  for  help  and  healing. 

There  is  a long,  narrow  room  at  the  health  center  fitted  up  like 
a hospital  ward  with  five  beds  all  in  a row.  In  one  of  these  beds, 
when  I was  there,  was  a woman  who  lived  at  Kimsey  Cove,  seven 
miles  away,  and  who  had  been  a bed-ridden  invalid  for  eleven 
years.  Dr.  Pelham  and  Miss  George  were  convinced  that  if  they 
could  but  get  the  woman  to  the  health  center  they  could  greatly 
benefit  her.  So  one  of  the  summer  visitors  loaned  his  big  car  and 
the  transfer  was  accomplished.  She  had  been  at  the  center  for  five 
weeks  and  on  the  morning  I was  there  she  told  me,  “I  sit  up  now 
for  a little  while  every  day,  and  yesterday  I took  two  steps.  The 
doctor  says  I’ll  be  back  home  for  Christmas  and  can  cook  my  old 
man’s  Christmas  dinner.”  Small  wonder  that  the  mountain  folk 
feel  that  miracles  are  worked  at  the  center. 

Certainly  things  new  and  passing  strange  to  the  mountains  go 
on  there.  The  doctor  holds  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  general 
clinics.  Glasses  are  fitted,  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed  and  teeth 
extracted.  For  Dr.  Pelham  has  secured  the  co-operation  of  other 
doctors  and  a dentist  comes  once  a month  from  faraway  Asheville. 
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I happened  to  be  at  the  health  center  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  these  visits  of  the  dentist.  Waiting  her  turn  was  a woman 
with  a little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  beside  her.  “Nuthin’  would  do 
Eula  May  but  I’d  bring  her  to  the  dentist,”  the  child’s  mother 
explained  to  me.  “Since  Miss  George  talked  at  the  schoolhouse 
about  taking  care  of  yer  teeth,  Eula  May  is  jes’  breshing  her 
teeth  away.  She  breshes  them  regular,  night  an’  mornin’.  She 
got  her  pa  to  make  her  a pile  o’  little  mouth  breshes  out  o’  wild 
cherry.  Do  tell  now,”  and  the  woman  lowered  her  voice  to  a con- 
fidential tone.  “I’ve  hearn  that  in  the  cities  they  have  a little 
bresh  that  jees’  fits  the  mouth.  Now  I jes’  want  to  know  if  that’s 
so.  I’d  like  mighty  well  to  see  one.”  Then  she  took  a snuff  box 
out  of  her  pocket  and  held  it  out  to  me.  “No,  you  don’t  dip. 
Wal,  I tell  Eula  May  I’ve  kept  a bresh  in  my  mouth  for  fifteen 
years  an’  it  ain’t  never  done  my  teeth  no  good,  but  Eula  May 
says  as  it  ain’t  snuff  that  does  the  teeth  good,  but  sody.  It’s 
sody  that  Miss  George  tells  them  to  use.  Wal,  all  I know  is  that 
I can’t  keep  no  sody  since  Miss  George  gave  that  talk  at  the 
schoolhouse.” 

Later,  I learned  that  the  work  with  school  children  is  regarded 
both  by  Dr.  Pelham  and  Miss  George  as  almost  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  work.  They  have  instituted  medical  inspec- 
tion for  all  the  school  children  of  Summit  and  to  the  children 
in  the  schools  farther  away.  Miss  George  gives  health  talks,  goes 
as  often  as  she  can  to  the  schools  at  Timber  Ridge,  Wolfpen,  Grassy 
Knob,  Big  Hazel  Creek  and  Mossy  Creek. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  work 
at  this  last  school.  Typhoid  fever  had  taken  its  deadly  toll  at 
Mossy  Creek  and  Miss  George  and  the  doctor  decided  that  the 
children  must  have  the  typhoid  vaccine.  When  they  reached  the 
schoolhouse  on  the  appointed  day  they  found  not  only  the  children 
but  the  parents  as  well.  The  parents  had  come  determined  to  have 
an  eye  on  whatever  was  done  to  their  children,  and  when  they  saw 
the  skill  and  dispatch  with  which  doctor  and  nurse  put  through 
the  job,  many  of  these  older  people  asked  to  have  the  inoculation 
too.  Seizing  the  occasion,  both  doctor  and  nurse  made  talks  to 
the  parents,  telling  them  what  they  might  do  to  make  their  children 
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stronger,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  these  talks  teacher  and  parents 
formed  the  Mossy  Creek  Parent-Teacher  association. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  distant  schoolhouse  that  Miss  George 
goes,  but  also  to  the  distant  cabin.  Whenever  the  patient  is  too 
ill  to  come  to  the  center,  Miss  George  goes  to  the  patient.  She 
tramps  many  a mile.  “Aren’t  you  ever  afraid  on  these  lonely 
mountain  roads?”  I asked  her. 

“She  ain’t  got  no  cause  to  be  afraid,”  an  old  woman  answered 
who  heard  the  question.  “She’s  the  angel  o’  these  parts  and  thar 
ain’t  nobody  who  wouldn’t  help  her  an’  kill  for  her.” 

Sometimes  when  the  distance  is  very  great,  Miss  George  man- 
ages to  get  a horse;  but  always  when  the  call  comes  she  goes,  no 
matter  the  road  or  the  weather.  And  very  often  the  doctor  goes 
with  her. 

“What  is  the  greatest  need  of  your  work  here?”  I put  the  ques- 
tion to  Margaret  George  the  day  I was  leaving. 

There  was  a moment’s  reflective  pause  before  her  answer: 
“Why,  we  need  everything  from  bundles  of  old  linen  to  — to  an 
automobile!  Yes,  that’s  what  we  need  most,  an  automobile.  It’s 
not  that  I mind  tramping;  but  I could  make  ten  calls  in  the  time 
it  takes  to  make  one  now.  And  we  could  use  the  car  to  bring 
patients  to  the  center.  You’ve  seen  how  they  come  in  oxcarts. 
What  we  need  is  a sort  of  light-top  motor  wagon.  The  regular 
ambulance  is  too  heavy  for  these  mountain  roads.  We  could  do 
all  sorts  of  things  with  a motor  wagon.”  I saw  Miss  George 
warming  to  her  subject.  “We  could  take  a bed  to  the  school  and 
hold  demonstration  classes  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  we  could 
put  in  a cook  stove  and  have  cooking  lessons,  and  we  would  carry 
our  scales  and  weigh  the  children.  Oh,  what  wouldn’t  we  do  if 
we  had  a car  like  that!  But  there’s  no  use  thinking  about  it.  It’s 
like  crying  for  the  moon,”  she  ended  with  unwonted  dolefulness. 

“Yes,  there  is  use  thinking  about  it.  Go  right  on  thinking 
about  it,”  I insisted,  “for  the  work  you  are  doing  here  is  so  fine 
I believe  you  are  going  to  get  everything  you  need  for  it.”  And 
with  that  prophecy  I left  Margaret  George  in  the  mountains. 

(Margaret  George  is  Margaret  Harry,  Class  1919.) 
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From  the  Brockton  Times,  Thursday,  April  13,  1922 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Brockton  Hospital  Training  School 
for  Nurses  was  observed  Wednesday  night  at  Rosa  Cottage,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Miss  Grace  B.  Beattie 
of  Somerville,  the  organizer  of  the  school  and  first  superintendent 
and  matron  of  the  hospital,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  principal 
speaker. 

It  was  a banner  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, with  graduates,  undergraduates,  matrons,  doctors,  hospital 
superintendents  and  officers  of  the  corporation  as  guests,  all  uniting 
to  add  cheer  and  hospitality,  pleasantly  interested  with  reminis- 
cences. 

Miss  Beattie  was  given  an  ovation.  A feature  of  her  address 
was  a stirring  charge  to  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  in 
which  she  stressed  their  responsibility  in  the  progress  of  “the  most 
womanly  of  all  vocations.”  She  urged  activity  in  establishing  an 
endowment  fund  and  scholarships. 

“It  has  been  agreed,”  she  said,  “that  the  endowment  of  the 
school  for  nurses  rightly  starts  with  the  Alumnae.  Only  by  sep- 
arate endowment  can  a school  for  nurses  be  placed  on  anything 
like  the  basis  of  other  educational  institutions.  The  better  the 
endowment  and  equipment,  the  better  the  school,  which  means 
better  prepared  nurses  and  more  intelligent  care  for  the  patients. 
The  finest  work  that  the  Alumnae  can  do  is  to  interest  the  president 
and  advisory  board  of  the  trustees  in  an  endowment  fund.” 

A feature  of  the  festivities  was  the  cutting  of  the  big  birthday 
cake  by  Miss  Beattie  and  the  president  of  the  association,  Mrs. 
Scott.  Each  guest  partook  of  the  birthday  spread. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 

Gifts,  Memorials,  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 
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PRESS  OF  C USTIC-CLAFLIN  CO..  030  ATLANTIC  AVE..  BOSTON 


The  following  addresses  delivered  at  the  Centennial  of 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  October,  1921,  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  HENRY  P.  WALCOTT, 
PRESIDENT  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOS- 
PITAL CORPORATION. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  first  patient  was  admitted  to 
this  hospital  on  the  third  of  September,  1821.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  no  better  day  for  the  commemoration  of  our  cen- 
tennial could  be  taken  than  that  of  our  annual  festival,  a festi- 
val which  we  hold  in  honor  of  the  supreme  event  in  the  history 
of  the  hospital,  the  day  upon  which  in  the  room  in  the  oldest 
building  in  this  group  of  buildings,  sulphuric  ether  was  used 
publicly  for  the  first  time  to  produce  surgical  anaesthesia.  Qn 
the  walls  of  that  room  which  remain  unchanged  (and  so  far  as 
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the  accidents  of  time  permit  will  be  always  unchanged,  for  it 
is  a shrine  in  this  hospital  and  should  be  a shrine  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  to  the  world),  the  simple,  truthful  and  suffi- 
cient inscription  tells,  that  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1846, 
William  Thomas  Green  Morton  administered  ether  to  a patient 
who  was  to  undergo  a surgical  operation,  that  John  C.  Warren 
performed  the  operation,  and  that  the  patient  was  Gilbert  Ab- 
bott. That  Abbott,  when  he  recovered,  declared  he  had  felt 
no  pain.  Pain  then  was  abolished ; it  has  no  greater  existence 
than  the  tissue  of  a dream.  The  news  of  this  discovery  went 
from  that  room  throughout  the  world  and  a new  era  in  surgery 
began.  This  hospital  has  always  awarded  to  Morton  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  great  discovery,  and  it  is  a source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  us  that  a larger  constituency  than  ours  has 
rendered  a verdict,  and  that  Morton’s  name  now  has  a place 
among  the  few  honored  names  of  men  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country. 

The  hospital  of  that  day  thus  established  was  not  a large 
affair.  It  served  the  interests  of  the  community,  serving  them 
so  well  that  it  was  generously  supported.  How  slight,  how- 
ever, the  burden  it  imposed  upon  the  public  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  which  I find  in  the  records  of  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy  in 
1832;  when  he  met  with  some  objection  to  the  charge  which 
the  trustees  expected  paying  patients  to  meet,  he  produced  a 
group  of  figures  showing  that  the  weekly  cost  of  a house 
patient  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  that  date 
amounted  to  $4.62  a week.  In  the  last  report  of  the  trustees 
of  this  hospital,  the  cost  of  a house  patient  is  stated  to  be 
$5.70  per  day,  and  not  a cent  of  that  money  is  wasted. 

The  expense  of  maintenance  in  the  hospital  has  many  times 
outrun  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  community  has  always 
generously  supported  the  hospital.  Our  appeals  have  been 
met  and  one  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  set  before  you  clearly 
what  the  activities  of  this  hospital  are,  and  what  its  needs  of 
necessity  must  be.  There  will  never  be  a time,  I hope,  when 
a great  charity  will  be  able  to  say,  “We  appealed  to  the  public 
for  aid,  but  in  vain.” 
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This  hospital  extends  its  benefits  to  districts  far  outside  the 
Metropolitan  area.  In  the  beginning  it  served  a homogeneous 
population.  How  cosmopolitan  it  has  become  is  pleasantly- 
shown  by  the  fact  just  communicated  to  me  by  the  resident 
physician,  that  there  has  been  established  in  the  hospital  an 
Italian  free  bed  fund  of  $10,000  which  we  owe  largely  to  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Balboni,  a member  of  our  staff. 

In  1810  an  appeal  was  issued  to  the  public  in  aid  of  a call 
for  funds  for  the  benefit  of  a General  Hospital.  That  appeal, 
signed  by  James  Jackson  and  John  C.  Warren,  is  a simple 
document.  It  appealed  not  only  to  the  humanitarian  interests 
of  the  community,  but  it  also  contained  a statement  regarding 
the  place  which  should  be  occupied  by  a General  Hospital,  and 
it  is  only  now  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  as  set  forth  in 
that  statement. 

It  is  useless  to  say  much  about  James  Jackson.  His  gra- 
cious memory  still  lingers  here.  He  was  a visiting  physician  of 
this  hospital,  a teacher  in  the  medical  school,  a prominent 
practitioner  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  gave  dignity  to  his 
calling. 

The  first  speaker  this  afternoon  served  also  in  this  hospital. 
He  was  Jackson  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical  School, 
and  has  earned  his  place  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
public.  The  announcement  that  he  is  Professor  Emeritus  may 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  has  retired  from  activities  in  medicine ; 
but,  such  men  do  not  retire  — he  has  simply  changed  the  field 
of  his  operation.  He  may  have  ceased  to  be  an  attendant  upon 
the  sick,  but  he  still  labors  in  the  unselfish  interests  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  say  more  of  Dr. 
Frederick  C.  Shattuck;  he  can  always  speak  for  himself. 

By  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston 

“For  a thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  past,  and  as  a watch  in  the  night.” 

To  us,  however,  creatures  of  a day,  obsessed  by  our  sensory 
consciousness,  and  in  a country  as  young  as  the  United  States, 
a hundred  years  looms  large  in  the  fog  of  time,  and  seems  to 
serve  as  a natural  milestone  on  the  path  of  human  progress. 
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The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  entered  on  the 
second  century  of  its  life,  and  has  a past  of  which  it  may  well 
be  proud.  It  is  very  fitting  that  we  gather  here  to  celebrate  at 
once  the  centennial  of  the  Hospital  and  the  diamond  jubilee  of 
anaesthesia.  September  3rd,  1821,  the  first  patient  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Up  to  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1822,  there  were  eighteen  admissions,  one  hundred 
twenty-two  during  the  year  1822.  I have  been  unable  to  find 
out  with  certainty  the  number  of  beds  in  1821.  It  was  prob- 
ably sixty.  In  1823,  when  the  wings  were  finished,  it  was 
ninety -three.  Admissions  to  the  wards  in  1920  were  6,185, 
25,302  to  the  Out-Patient  Department. 

The  Out-Patient  Service  was  started  October  16,  1846,  the 
same  day  that  the  first  operation  was  done  under  ether.  The 
number  of  beds  today  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  including 
one  hundred  in  the  Phillips  House.  So  much  for  cold  statistics. 

Let  us  think  for  just  a passing  moment  of  the  tragedy,  re- 
lieved now  and  then  by  some  measure  of  comedy ; of  the  pain 
and  sorrow;  of  the  joy  and  gladness  which  these  walls  have 
seen ; of  health  and  usefulness  restored  or  prolonged ; of  home 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  sickness!  But  I must  condense 
one  hundred  years  of  medicine  into  twenty  minutes.  I shall, 
however,  take  time,  even  steal  it,  if  necessary,  to  allude  to  the 
debt  which  the  Hospital  owes  to  those  who  have  served  it  as 
trustees,  always  representative  of  the  best  citizenship  of  the 
community.  Their  wisdom  and  sense  of  duty  have  been  a 
stimulus  and  unfailing  support  to  the  determination  of  the 
professional  staff  to  keep  the  Hospital  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  against  disease  and  the  human  suffering  which  enures 
therein. 

From  the  large  number  of  Physicians  to  the  Hospital  — 
happily  for  you  it  falls  on  Dr.  Cushing  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
surgeons  and  their  deeds  — it  is  possible  here  and  now  to 
mention  only  a few  whose  names  seem  to  me  of  special 
significance. 

James  Jackson,  1817  to  1837,  with  John  C.  Warren,  co- 
founder of  the  Hospital,  commanded  universal  respect  and 
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confidence.  Preeminent  in  wisdom  and  character,  he  clearly 
saw  the  importance,  nay  the  necessity,  for  a first-rate  hospital 
to  combine  medical  teaching  with  the  care  of  the  patients.  He 
first,  in  1822,  described  alcoholic  neuritis;  in  1855,  “painful 
tumor  near  the  cecum,”  now  known  as  appendicitis,  and  in  the 
same  year  published  the  medical  classic,  “Letters  to  a Young 
Physician.” 

Walter  Channing,  1821  to  1839,  in  1843  published  “Notes 
on  Anaemia”  in  special  connection  with  the  puerperal  state. 
Therein  are  described  cases  of  that  grave  form  of  anaemia  we 
now  call  pernicious.  Today  it  is  easy  of  recognition,  though 
its  origin  and  cure  are  still  beyond  our  ken. 

John  Barnard  Swett  Jackson,  1840  to  1864,  single-minded, 
modest  almost  to  a fault,  a rarely  accurate  observer,  devoted, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  gross  pathologists  of  his,  or,  indeed, 
of  any  day.  He  was  Curator  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  and  also  of  the  Warren 
Museum.  His  catalogue  of  the  former  Cabinet,  published  in 
1847,  was  characterized  by  a distinguished  Philadelphia  pro- 
fessor as  “the  most  valuable  contribution  to  pathological 
anatomy  made  up  to  that  date  in  this  country.” 

Jacob  Bigelow,  1836  to  1855,  was  possessed  of  by  prob- 
ably at  once  the  broadest  and  keenest  intellect  in  the  history 
of  New  England  medicine.  He  was  a pupil  of  Benjamin  Rush, 
whom  he  quotes  as  saying,  “We  can  have  no  reliance  on  nature, 
gentlemen ; we  must  turn  her  out  of  doors  in  our  practice  and 
substitute  for  her  efficient  art.”  The  pupil  by  his  Essay  on 
Self-limited  Diseases,  dealt  a staggering  blow  to  the  heroic 
treatment  of  the  day,  to  the  unholy  trinity, — bleeding,  purg- 
ing and  puking.  Of  this  oration,  delivered  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  1835,  Dr.  Holmes  said,  “This  re- 
markable essay  has  probably  had  more  influence  on  medical 
practice  in  America  than  any  similar  brief  treatise,  we  might 
say  than  any  work,  ever  published  in  this  country.” 

Mt.  Auburn,  the  first  rural  cemetery  in  this  country,  was  a 
child  of  his  brain,  and  his  interest  in  its  welfare  was  maintained 
through  his  life. 
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In  1829  he  published  a 500-page  octavo  on  the  ‘'Elements 
of  Technology,”  and  Worcester,  in  his  dictionary,  gives  Dr. 
Bigelow  as  authority  for  the  word  “technology.”  Dr.  Bige- 
low himself  claims  only  that  he  revived  and  reapplied  the 
word,  which  is  now  familiar  to  us  in  the  great  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  to  the  founding  of  which  his  writings 
and  teachings  notably  contributed.  He  was,  until  that  office 
was  abolished,  vice-president,  and  delivered  the  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  building,  in  1865. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  1846  to  1849,  high  as  he  ranks  as 
poet  and  wit,  ranks  yet  higher  for  his  clarion  cry  on  the  con- 
tagiousness of  puerperal  fever.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  think  of 
the  lives  which  he  was  thereby  the  means  of  saving  than  to 
recall  the  storm  of  abuse  which  fell  upon  him  from  some  lead- 
ers in  the  profession. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Channing’s  paper  on  Anaemia,  Jacob 
Bigelow’s  on  Self-limited  Diseases,  and  Holmes’  on  Puerperal 
Fever,  were  all  published  in  the  New  England  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery , and  in  the  same  year,  1842. 

John  Ware  was  Visiting  Physician  only  for  one  year,  1839. 
He  was  a foremost  practioner  of  his  day,  as  high  minded  as 
sagacious.  He  was  the  author  of  notable  papers  on  Delirium 
Tremens  and  Croup. 

Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  1846  to  1864,  fearless,  public 
spirited,  in  conjunction  with  Morrill  Wyman,  was  a pioneer  in 
the  treatment  of  pleural  effusions  by  tapping.  He  was  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts. 
To  his  enthusiasm  was  largely  due  the  high  place  which  that 
Board  took  and  has  ever  since  maintained  in  the  promotion  of 
public  health. 

Calvin  Ellis,  1865  to  1882,  was  faithful  in  all  things,  even  in 
bachelorhood.  To  him  medicine  took  the  place  of  wife  and 
child.  He  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  advance  in  medical 
education  inaugurated  by  the  Harvard  School,  and,  dying,  left 
his  whole  property  to  the  School,  the  largest  single  benefaction 
for  years  before  or  after  it  was  made. 

Henry  K.  Oliver,  1868  to  1873,  while  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge  saw  the  need  of  a medical  friend  for  the  students, 
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and  then  and  there  resolved  to  provide  for  the  need  should  it 
ever  be  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  Unmarried,  a simple  life, 
diligence  and  self-denial  enabled  him  to  found  the  Professor- 
ship of  Hygiene  at  Cambridge  which  fitly  bears  his  name.  May 
the  Lord  long  preserve  Roger  I.  Lee,  first  and  present  occupant 
of  this  chair,  also  Physician  to  our  Hospital ! 

James  C.  White,  successively  Chemist,  Physician  to  Out- 
patients, Visiting  Physician,  and  from  1870  to  1903  Physician 
to  the  Department  of  Skin  Diseases.  He  was  a specialist 
evolved  from  the  general  practitioner;  vigorous  promoter  of 
reform  in  medical  education ; a lusty  and  always  fair  fighter ; a 
man  of  many  interests  and  accurate  knowledge  in  each.  As  a 
dermatologist  he  was  equally  eminent  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
was  President  of  the  International  Dermatological  Congress 
when  it  met  at  New  York  in  1907. 

Reginald  H.  Fitz,  Pathologist  and  Physician,  1871  to  1908, 
was  born  into  medicine  just  at  the  time  that  microscopic 
pathology  was  beginning  its  brilliant  career.  As  a critic  he 
had  no  superior.  His  masterly  paper  on  “Perforating  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Vermiform  Appendix”  was  so  convincing  that 
it  met  with  instant  acceptance  by  the  profession.  He  coined 
the  word  “appendicitis,”  of  universal  currency,  as  good  in 
the  household  as  in  the  hospital.  Who  can  calculate  the 
benign  influence,  past,  present  and  future,  of  such  work  for 
humanity?  Four  years  later  he  put  forth  a second  classic  on 
pancreatitis,  only  less  notable  than  that  on  appendicitis  in  that 
pancreatitis  is  a far  less  common  disease,  and  less  amenable, 
though  not  wholly  rebellious,  to  treatment. 

Walter  James  Dodd,  Assistant  Apothecary  1892  to  1894; 
Apothecary  and  Photographer,  1894  to  1900;  then  Roentgen- 
ologist to  the  Hospital  until  his  death  in  1916.  In  1896  he  be- 
gan X-ray  work.  The  danger  of  burns  from  the  rays  and  the 
safeguards  against  them  were  not  known  in  those  early  days. 
Whatever  Dodd  did  he  did  with  all  his  might,  with  no  thought 
of  self,  and  he  was  soon  severely  burned.  Between  this  and 
1916,  when  involvement  of  the  lung  proved  fatal,  the  march  of 
cancer  was  slow  but  inexorable.  He  underwent  fifty  opera- 
tions and  suffered  grievous  pain.  Parallel  with,  but  more 
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rapidly  than  the  disease,  his  knowledge  advanced,  and  he  be- 
came a recognized  expert  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the 
rays.  The  most  wonderful  thing  about  him,  however,  was  the 
dominance  of  his  spirit.  Stoicism  is  passive,  and  may  have  a 
sardonic  tinge,  more  or  less  pronounced.  Dodd’s  cheerfulness 
and  zest  in  life  were  always  on  the  surface.  Almost  as  a bride- 
groom to  his  chamber  he  approached  his  death.  A holy  martyr 
of  science,  his  story  should  be  widely  known  and  its  lessons 
laid  to  heart. 

Richard  C.  Cabot,  father  of  Hospital  Social  Service,  is 
happily  still  with  us,  and  has  seen  his  child  rapidly  grow  to 
maturity  and  travel  ’round  the  world.  Were  I asked  to  name 
the  three  most  conspicuous  services  which  have  been  rendered 
humanity  through  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  I 
should  select  Anaesthesia,  Appendicitis  and  Social  Service. 

All  those  whom  I have  mentioned  were  full  professors  in 
the  Medical  School,  with  two  exceptions,  and  they  had  teach- 
ing positions.  This  fact  is  a tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  pre- 
science of  Warren  and  Jackson.  The  Hospital  and  the  Medi- 
cal School  are  as  interdependent  as  capital  and  labor.  Some 
marriages  are  happy,  others  less  so. 

Lack  of  time  compels  me  to  pass  over  in  silence  many  who 
are  worthy  of  mention,  whose  quiet  daily  performance  of  duty, 
whose  clear  heads,  warm  hearts  and  deft  fingers  have  helped 
to  build  up  a priceless  tradition.  While  the  chief  factor  in  the 
rank  of  a hospital  is,  of  course,  its  professional  staff,  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  trustees,  superintendents,  nurses,  and  per- 
sonnel, imbued  with  and  stimulated  by  the  tradition  and  spirit 
of  the  institution,  are  not  for  a moment  forgotten,  nor  do  we 
forget  the  long  procession  of  internes  who  have  gone  forth  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  bearing  their  torches  high,  and  in  their 
lives  making  fruitful  the  training  in  character  and  professional 
knowledge  they  here  received.  The  children  of  the  Hospital 
rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 

It  remains  to  speak  all  to  briefly  of  one  man,  a physician, 
though  never  on  the  Hospital  staff.  I brave  his  displeasure 
but  am  sure  of  your  approval.  For  years  a Trustee,  President 
of  the  Board,  now  President  of  the  Corporation,  he  was  a 
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founder,  long  a Trustee,  and  President  also  of  the  Cambridge 
Hospital;  member  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Chairman  of  the  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  Fellow  of  Har- 
vard College,  he  has  filled  — I say  filled  advisedly  — a rarely 
conspicuous  place  in  this  community  in  particular,  and  also  in 
the  nation  at  large.  Happy  is  the  people  who  can  command 
such  services!  We  are  deeply,  but  cannot  be  too  grateful  to 
Henry  Pickering  Walcott.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  a tradi- 
tion ; that  of  Walcott  a living  force. 

Only  a few  minutes  remain  to  me  to  allude  to  the  advance 
of  medicine  as  contrasted  with  surgery  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
especially.  The  laity  does  not  realize  it,  and  we  physicians  are 
nothing  if  not  modest. 

Surgery  is  dramatic,  leaves  memorable  scars  on  the  person 
and  sometimes  on  the  purse.  Painless  surgery,  born  October 
16th,  1846,  was  followed  by  safe  surgery  about  1870.  The 
bounds  of  surgery  were  thus  enormously  enlarged. 

The  same  discoveries  which  entailed  safety  in  surgery  laid 
bare  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  preventive  surgery.  Surgery  in  its  very  nature  is  in- 
dividual, a retail  business.  Preventive  medicine  is  wholesale. 

Until  within,  say,  fifty  years  smallpox  was  the  only  pre- 
ventable infection.  Now,  malaria,  the  plague,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  cholera,  tetanus,  yel- 
low fever,  hook  worm  diseases,  to  mention  only  those  best 
known,  are  practically  largely,  theoretically  wholly  prevent- 
able. The  mastery  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  conditioned 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  French  had  the  money 
and  the  engineering  talent,  but  could  not  stand  the  loss  of  life. 
With  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  the  name  of  Walter  Reed, 
army  surgeon,  will  ever  be  linked.  As  citizens  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  we  hang  our  heads  in  shame  when  we 
remember  that  after  Reed’s  death  the  pension  provided  by  a 
grateful — Heaven  save  the  mark ! — country  was  so  in- 
adequate for  the  modest  support  of  his  widow  and  children 
that  a private  subscription  was  raised. 

Preventive  medicine  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  its  benefits, 
humanitarian  and  economic,  are  today  incalculable. 
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What  the  developments  of  the  next  hundred  years  may  be 
it  would  be  rash  to  try  to  predict.  It  seems,  however,  safe  to 
say  that  cancer,  the  pneumonias,  scarlet  fever,  pellagra,  and 
perhaps  influenza  and  other  diseases  will  become  subject  to 
prevention  and  cure,  and  we  can  have  full  confidence  that  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  will  enter  on  her  third  cen- 
tury as  vigorous  and  full  of  achievement  as  she  now  enters  on 
her  second. 


The  Personality  of  a Hospital 

By  Harvey  Cushing,  M.D.,  Boston 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  birth  of  Anaesthesia 
seventy-five  years  ago,  was  a mummy  who  played  a useful 
part  in  the  early  history  of  this  hospital  and  who  might  have 
said,  could  his  lips  have  been  unsealed : “All  these  things  are 
familiar  to  me,  for  I was  a disciple  of  the  great  physician, 
I-em-hetep,  of  the  third  dynasty  of  the  Pharoahs,  four  thou- 
sand years,  before  your  Hippocrates,  and  with  me  in  Thebes 
were  entombed  medical  papyri  which  some  one  may  some 
day  find.  They  will  tell,  as  do  our  sculptures,  that  with  instru- 
ments of  copper  we  did  just  such  operations  as  this,  and 
quieted  the  patient  with  opium  and  hellebore,  while  the  ‘Black 
Art’  gave  us  substances  such  as  you  do  not  seem  to  use,  to  put 
in  our  wounds  to  prevent  putrefaction  — and  in  our  bodies  too, 
after  death,  else  mine  would  not  be  here.  One  thing  that  has 
befallen  many  of  my  people  I have  escaped,  for  our  mummified 
bodies  since  you  began  taking  us  from  our  tombs  have  often 
been  ground  to  powder  and  used  to  heal  the  maimed  and 
afflicted  of  these  later  times.” 

As  human  beings  are  pretty  much  alike  inside,  so  are 
hospitals.  In  military  parlance  both  “take  in”  and  both 
“evacuate,”  and  between  these  processes  divers  functions  are 
performed,  similar  in  all  instances  and  of  interest  particularly 
to  the  physiologist  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hospital  director 
or  commanding  officer  on  the  other.  They  differ  chiefly  — 
both  hospitals  and  human  beings  — in  their  external  trap- 
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pings,  in  their  occupation  and  in  their  personality.  Of  these 
attributes  it  is  with  the  last  I propose  to  deal. 

Raiment  counts  for  little  and  the  humblest  may  cover  a 
personality  capable  of  permanently  influencing  the  motives, 
the  ideals  and  actions  of  countless  others.  So  also  many  of  us 
have  known  hospitals  under  perishable  and  tattered  canvas 
which  possessed  an  individuality,  character  and  spirit  often 
found  lacking  in  others  encased  in  a more  enduring  shell  of 
brick  and  mortar.  Still,  a covering  of  some  kind  is  essential 
and  though  styles  change  for  hospitals  as  for  men,  some  which 
may  be  thought  old-fashioned  will  always  possess  a charm  of 
association,  and  the  ‘'garb  of  stone  and  of  that  kind  called 
Chelmsford  granite”  hammered  out  at  the  State  Prison  — 
“wrought  with  uncommon  labor”  — in  accordance  with  the 
design  supplied  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  was  justly  considered,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  to  make  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  the  handsomest  edifice  in  the  State.  Well  might 
John  C.  Warren  and  James  Jackson  together  with  the  one 
thousand  and  forty-seven  subscribers,  whose  great  bounty 
made  this  famous  institution  possible,  have  felt  pride  in  it 
then  and  have  expected  much  from  it  for  all  time. 

But  however  well  infant  or  institution  comes  to  be  adorned, 
the  essential  thing  is  what  handsome  does,  and  with  this,  ap- 
parel has  little  to  do  — unless,  indeed,  so  much  attention  is 
paid  to  habiliments  that  they  are  a handicap  to  freedom,  affect 
personality  in  the  individual  and  limit  personnel  to  the  institu- 
tion. They  may  actually  prove  an  encumbrance  if  in  this 
world  of  competitive  effort  others  laboring  in  their  shirtsleeves 
are  not  to  pass  them  by.  So  it  is  not  the  externals  nor  the  in- 
herited wealth,  social  position  or  occupation  of  an  institution 
any  more  than  of  an  individual  which  give  it  renown,  it  is  the 
character  of  the  service  it  performs  — the  quality  more  than 
the  quantity  of  its  work  which  enables  it  to  establish  and  to 
maintain  leadership.  For  as  age  creeps  on  and  movement  be- 
comes hampered  by  joints  encrusted  with  tradition,  the  more 
it  feels  the  strain  of  competition. 

But  as  hospitals  go,  the  Massachusetts  General  for  all  its 
honorable  century  is  young.  One  does  not  reckon  the  age  of 
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an  institution  in  years  so  much  as  in  adaptability  to  progress : 
nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  human  beings  either,  especially  in 
a community  noted  for  its  progressive  and  public-spirited 
octogenarians.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a tragic  malady 
known  as  progeria  or  premature  senility  which  renders  in- 
elastic both  mind  and  tissue  and  brings  old  age  to  certain  un- 
fortunate institutions  and  human  beings  alike  in  their  teens. 

Age,  after  all,  is  a relative  matter.  A year  ago  the  Brigham 
Hospital  — a youthful  upstart  in  this  community  — celebrated 
its  eighth  birthday.  There  happened  to  be  staying  with  us  at 
the  time  as  my  locum  tenens  an  English  surgeon  representing 
a London  hospital  which  was  about  to  celebrate  its  eighth 
birthday.  The  essential  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  St. 
Bartholomew’s  hesitatingly  reckons  its  birthdays  in  centuries, 
for  it  was  eight  hundred  years  ago  when  the  jester  Rahere,  to 
fulfill  the  vow  made  to  St.  Bartholomew,  took  holy  orders  and 
laid,  just  outside  the  wall  of  old  London,  the  foundations  of 
“Bart’s”  where,  barely  missed  by  the  great  fire,  they  still  re- 
main. Compared  with  that  ancient  hospital  the  Brigham  is 
mewling  in  its  nurse’s  arms  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
barely  in  knickerbockers. 

How  brief,  indeed,  have  been  its  hundred  years ! There  are 
still  living  today  those  who  were  born  before  that  September 
1st  of  1821,  when  the  first  patient,  a medical  case,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  east  wing  of  the  old  Bulfinch  building.  My  own 
contemporaries  go  back  an  exact  quarter  of  the  way,  to  1895- 
1896,  when  we  were  house  pupils  here,  and  Dr.  Shattuck,  be- 
side me,  goes  back  just  half  way,  to  1871,  when  he  first  began 
to  walk  these  wards  already  so  familiar  to  his  distinguished 
father  before  him.  What  we  are  to  celebrate  today,  therefore, 
is  the  birthday  of  a hospital  ten  decades  young,  not  old  — a 
hospital  which  has  not  slipped  back  from  the  ideals  and  en- 
thusiasms of  its  founders  nor  shown  any  tendency  to  become 
hidebound  in  the  course  of  years  by  the  very  past  which  en- 
nobles it.  Fortunate  it  has  been  alike  in  its  traditions  and  in 
those  who  have  passed  them  on.  For  nearly  the  full  century 
there  has  been  a John  Warren,  the  first  of  whom,  like  Clotho, 
began  this  hospital,  and  the  second  and  third,  like  Lachesis, 
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have  done  so  much  to  keep  the  thread  running  smoothly  from 
the  spindle  without  a snarl.  Except  for  the  Bells  and  the  four 
Munros  of  Edinburgh,  possibly  no  community,  certainly  no 
hospital,  has  ever  boasted  such  famous  medical  dynasties  as 
ours  with  its  Warrens,  Jacksons,  Bigelows,  Shattucks  and 
Cabots. 

What  are  the  elements  that  make  a hospital  what  it  comes 
to  be  as  the  years  roll  round?  Given  two  institutions  side  by 
side  in  the  same  community  with  the  same  purpose,  the  same 
organization,  the  same  initial  endowment,  and  starting  at  the 
same  time,  differing  only  in  their  personnel,  how  quickly,  yet 
unconsciously,  do  they  assume  different  characteristics  and  ac- 
quire differing  personalities.  Nothing  should  be  more  alike 
than  two  sister  ships,  yet  in  time  how  markedly  different  is  the 
N life  aboard.  How  alike  and  yet  how  different  are  Andover  and 
Exeter,  twin  offspring  of  a single  brain;  Harvard  and  Yale; 
Boston  and  New  York;  Massachusetts  and  Maryland.  Each 
as  an  institution  in  which  people  combine  for  definite  and 
simliar  objects  has  become  a composite  of  many  personalities 
— some  dominant,  some  less  so  — all,  living  or  dead,  neverthe- 
less discernible  however  faintly  in  the  ultimate  picture. 

So  of  each  of  us  whatever  our  station  may  have  been,  who 
have  passed  happy  days  in  this  beloved  place,  there  remains 
some  record,  and  I like  to  feel  that  I can  discern  even  after 
twenty-five  years  a faint  imprint  of  myself  and  of  my  brother 
before  me,  shown  in  some  trifling  custom,  or  point  of  view  re- 
garding the  making  of  observations  or  of  recording  them,  or 
even  the  better  pinning  of  a swathe  or  smoothing  of  a pillow. 
Obscured  though  one’s  personal  record  be  in  the  composite  of 
the  hospital  made  up  of  the  more  enduring  contributions  of 
countless  others,  it  nevertheless  gives  each  of  us  who  have 
been  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  a fractional  right 
to  speak  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  in  a somewhat  intimate 
way. 

A hospital  may  be  likened  to  a hive.  What  gives  it  char- 
acter is  not  its  queen  but  its  workers  and  producers.  “We  and 
the  hive  are  one” ; and  as  in  Kipling’s  story  of  Melissa  and  the 
Wax  Moth,  if  softness  and  content  enter  in  through  the  reac- 
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tionary  influence  even  of  a single  individual,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  whole  society  may  be  altered.  Better  the  independent 
life  of  a solitary  bee  than  the  social  life  of  a hive  which  comes 
to  subsist  on  itself.  It  is  from  flowers  outside  that  honey  must 
be  gathered.  The  best  may  be  found  in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
tree  and  the  most  tasteless  in  a patent  hive  arranged  for  the 
Ohs ! and  Ahs ! of  exhibit,  with  all  modern  improvements  in 
glass  and  tile.  The  Bee  Master,  like  a proper  hospital  trustee, 
does  not  gauge  productiveness  on  this  basis.  For  a hospital 
must  be  something  more  than  a well-kept  boarding  house  for 
the  indigent  sick,  .and  experience  has  long  shown  such  a one 
too  often  become  the  plaything  for  politicians  and  a habitat 
for  drones  and  weaklings. 

Wise  in  their  generation,  the  two  founders  of  this  great  in- 
stitution had  very  definite  objects  in  view.  It  was  eleven  years 
before  the  event  we  are  celebrating  — the  actual  opening  of 
the  hospital  — that  they  circulated  among  their  fellow  towns- 
men that  celebrated  letter  inviting  subscriptions  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a hospital  as  something  other  than  an  almshouse,  one 
of  the  chief  collateral  advantages  of  which  were  the  facilities 
it  would  offer  as  a training  ground  for  students. 

Though  an  Almshouse  and  a public  Dispensary  were  al- 
ready in  existence  and  the  nebular  beginnings  of  a university 
medical  department  had  for  some  years  been  apparent  on  the 
Cambridge  horizon,  the  project  formulated  by  these  two  far- 
seeing  young  men,  based  on  their  experience  abroad  and  set 
forth  on  August  20,  1810,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  corner- 
stone not  only  of  the  Massachusetts  General,  but  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  as  well. 

The  story  of  the  relationship  of  the  original  Massachusetts 
Medical  College,  as  the  old  Mason  Street  School  was  called, 
both  to  university  and  to  hospital  is  too  long  and  complicated 
a one  to  enter  into  here,  important  though  it  is  in  the  chronicles 
of  both  institutions.  A tripod  cannot  balance  long  on  two 
legs,  much  less  on  one.  A university  medical  department  built 
on  a course  of  theoretical  lectures  without  laboratories  and  a 
clinic  can  have  no  permanent  stability.  No  more  can  an  in- 
dependent school  or  independent  hospital.  A university  and  a 
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school  without  hospital  connection,  a school  and  a hospital 
without  the  academic  influence  of  university  connection,  may 
perhaps  for  a longer  time  stand  on  two  legs  with  the  other  in 
the  air,  but  the  position  is  insecure  and  easily  toppled  over  by 
the  first  rival  unless  all  three  supports  are  firmly  planted. 

The  two  founders  were  university  professors  and  judg- 
ing from  the  pamphlet  issued  by  them  in  1824,  shortly  after 
both  school  and  hospital  were  in  operation,  it  is  evident  that 
they  considered  the  two  to  represent  a teaching  unit  even 
though  established  under  separate  corporations.  It  would 
unquestionably  have  been  better  for  permanent  stability,  as 
they  doubtless  foresaw,  could  the  two  institutions  have  been 
under  one  control  or  at  least  have  had  an  interlocking  direc- 
torate and  have  been  geographically  adjacent,  for  it  was  obvi- 
ously their  original  purpose  to  open  the  wards  to  students. 
Their  pamphlet  reads: 

“The  administration  of  public  infirmaries  very  prop- 
erly embraces  a two-fold  object  — the  relief  of  the  sick, 
and  the  instruction  of  medical  students.  With  a view 
to  the  promotion  of  both  these  ends,  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital,  while  it  gives  accommodation  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  means  to  the  sick  poor,  gives  also  admission,  which 
was  at  first  conditional,  but  is  now  jree,  to  the  students 
of  the  medical  class,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons.  . . . Students  are  admitted  to  the 
patients  to  enable  them  to  become  practically  conversant 
with  the  symptoms  of  disease  and  the  operation  and  in- 
fluence of  medicinal  agents.” 

Could  anything  have  had  a more  modern  sound  than  this 
statement?  It  lacks  but  one  note  — the  third  great  function, 
indeed  obligation,  of  a hospital,  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge embraced  in  that  much-abused  term,  “research.”  But 
Warren  and  Jackson,  being  men  of  imagination,  were  fully 
aware  of  the  best  means  of  encouraging  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress : namely,  a convenient  medium  of  publication.  The  old 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (1812-1828)  had 
already  been  started  as  the  official  organ  of  the  embryonic 
medical  department  five  years  before  the  school  was  erected 
and  nearly  ten  years  before  the  hospital.  But  shortly  after 
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both  were  in  running  order  this  weekly  magazine,  as  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal , became  the  acknowl- 
edged mouthpiece  of  the  combined  institutions  which,  if  not 
officially  interlocked,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  so,  as 
the  professors  in  the  school  were  likewise  the  appointees  in 
the  hospital.  Indeed,  the  first  page  of  each  issue  during  1828 
actually  carried  a vignette  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  in  the  first  number  it  was  expressly  stated  by 
the  editors  that  “It  is  their  intention  to  introduce  the  practice 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  especially  the  surgical 
part,  whenever  anything  interesting  occurs  in  it.”  Accord- 
ingly, to  the  widespread  renown  of  both  institutions,  the  early 
numbers  of  the  publication  were  devoted  to  this  object. 

What  happened  to  check  the  fulfillment  of  their  ideals  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  a matter  which  concerns  the  hospital’s 
composite  personality  of  which  I am  speaking.  I fear  that 
even  Jackson  and  Warren,  as  time  went  on,  became  some- 
what lukewarm  in  the  matter  of  having  students  about  except 
by  sufferance,  and  came  to  feel  with  the  trustees  that  the 
hospital  could  stand  alone  and  was  sufficient  unto  itself. 
When,  in  1846,  the  North  Grove  Street  School  was  contem- 
plated and  the  hospital  trustees  were  approached  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  they  replied  to  the  letter  from  the  professors 
of  the  medical  school  with  courtesy  but  with  indifference, 
stating  that: 

“ ...  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  building  a Medical  Col- 
lege in  immediate  proximity  to  the  grounds  of  the  Hospital, 
they  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  to  this  institution  to 
arise  therefrom ; but  they  think  they  can  see  that  some 
disadvantages  would  be  occasioned  thereby.” 

True,  students  in  a hospital,  like  children  in  a lodging 
house,  are  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  either  to  landlord  or 
servant,  and  in  those  days  the  occasional  Bob  Sawyer  and 
Ben  Allen  perhaps  served  to  make  the  whole  group  seem 
rowdy  and  unruly.  So  when  we  were  internes  here,  fifty  years 
later,  I think  everyone,  from  staff  to  orderly,  felt  an  aristo- 
cratic aloofness  and  indifference  to  all  students  except  a 
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favored  few,  an  attitude  which  their  body  as  a whole  was 
quick  to  feel,  and  though  a few  lectures  were  still  held  in  the 
old  North  Grove  Street  building,  the  school  ere  this  had  defi- 
nitely abandoned  its  old  site  and  had  begun  its  migration 
southward  to  warmer  climes. 

It  was  a misfortune,  I think,  for  both  institutions,  for 
though  not  an  actual  divorce  it  was  an  agreement  to  live 
apart,  and  despite  its  present  geographical  separation  as  close 
a tie  as  possible  with  the  school  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  founders  is  something  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital will  surely  do  everything  in  its  power  to  foster.  But  all 
hospitals  differ  more  or  less  in  their  attitude  towards  students 
as  they  do  in  other  matters.  Each  reflects  the  superimposed 
reactions  of  the  succession  of  officials,  who  have  made  their 
composite  personality  what  it  is.  Nor  was  the  reaction  of 
which  I speak  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Massachusetts  General, 
for  it  was  even  more  strongly  developed  in  the  great  hospitals 
in  New  York,  in  many  of  which  students  were  actually  barred 
from  the  wards,  to  the  harm  of  both  school  and  hospital.  In 
London,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  closure  of  the  famous 
Windmill  School  started  by  the  Hunters,  the  hospitals  like 
St.  Mary’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  the  united  Guy’s  and  St. 
Thomas’,  took  a school  unto  their  very  bosoms,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  hospital,  and  since  then 
the  student  body,  always  present,  has  done  much  to  color  the 
life  and  affect  the  characters  and  keep  the  spirit  of  youth 
in  these  ancient  foundations.  And  there  is  no  question  but 
that  a hospital  is  safeguarded,  so  far  as  the  care  of  its  patients 
is  concerned,  if  its  attendants  are  under  the  constant  fire  and 
criticism  of  watchful  students  of  the  modern  type  who  are 
the  best  possible  stimulus  to  industry,  to  punctuality,  and 
thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  senior  workers. 

It  was  not  until  1861  that  surgery  came  to  predominate  in 
the  activities  of  the  Massachusetts  General,  and  though  the 
excess  number  of  surgical  cases  dropped  off  considerably, 
after  the  Civil  War,  they  soon  increased  once  more  by  leaps 
and  bounds  until  in  our  days  in  the  ’90’s  the  proportion  of 
surgical  to  medical  admissions  was  as  five  to  three.  Never- 
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theless,  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  — from  that  first 
operation  on  September  21,  1821,  for  prolapsus  ani  — surgery 
took  a prominent  place  here,  a circumstance,  before  the  days 
of  anaesthesia,  due  more  to  the  professional  eminence  and  the 
writings  of  Warren  primus  than  to  the  number  of  surgical 
admissions. 

Indeed,  fewer  surgeons  than  physicians  were  needed  in 
those  early  days  when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  great 
difference  in  the  training  of  those  whose  tastes  led  them  to 
practise  surgery  as  well  as  physic  and  midwifery.  Operations 
were  few  and  far  between  and  of  no  great  variety,  though  of 
their  kind  they  were  doubtless  done  with  a deftness,  rapidity, 
and  aplomb  no  longer  the  fashion,  for  surgery  has  ceased  to 
be  the  spectacular  occupation  it  once  was. 

For  reasons  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  unless  it  be 
that  the  ritual  of  the  operating  room  is  of  more  general 
interest  than  the  prescribing  of  drugs  at  the  bedside,  it  has 
been  the  custom  from  the  earliest  days  for  hospitals  to  tabu- 
late and  publish  lists  of  these  performances.  So  in  the  first 
advertisement  of  the  combined  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  Massachusetts  Medical  College  already  quoted, 
there  was  given  a list  of  “the  important  surgical  cases  and 
of  Operations  performed  in  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  by 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.” 

Of  the  few  cases  admitted  during  the  last  four  months  of 
1821,  six  were  regarded  as  sufficiently  important  to  be  in- 
cluded. One  of  them  was  a simple  fracture,  another  a dis- 
location of  the  hip,  so  that  only  four  involved  actual  cutting 
operations.  The  first  of  these,  on  September  21st,  as  stated, 
was  a simple  ligation  as  for  haemorrhoids.  The  second  was 
“for  the  stone,”  and  the  graphic  recital  of  the  procedure  ends 
with  the  ominous  statement  that  the  patient  was  “untied  and 
carried  to  bed.”  The  third,  a few  days  later,  was  for  popliteal 
aneurysm,  the  ligatures  on  the  artery  being  left  long,  to 
“come  away”  which  they  unfortunately  did  not  do,  so  they 
finally  were  cut  short  and  the  patient  ultimately  was  sent 
home  with  a persisting  sinus.  The  fourth  operation  was  for 
fistula  in  ano. 
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The  surgical  treatment  of  these  particular  maladies  reaches 
back  as  far  as  historical  records  permit  us  to  go.  Since  the 
days  when  knights,  weighted  down  by  heavy  armor,  spent 
long  hours  in  the  saddle  on  the  way  to  Palestine  and  back, 
the  principles  of  treating  ischiorectal  abscess  and  “the  fistula” 
had  been  known,  and  in  those  days,  indeed,  the  disorder  was 
so  common  that  there  were  specialists  for  it  like  the  cele- 
brated John  of  Arderne,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  subject 
in  colloquial  Latin  in  the  year  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
“was  taken  to  God.”  The  operation  of  lithotomy,  too,  known 
to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancients,  continued  to  be  per- 
formed through  the  Middle  Ages  by  itinerant  “cutters  for 
stone,”  just  as  cataract  and  hernia  operations  had  been,  and 
probably  the  skill  and  anatomical  knowledge  of  John  C. 
Warren  was  not  greatly  in  excess  of  that  finally  acquired  by 
the  famous  Franciscan  lithotomist,  Frere  Jacques,  three 
hundred  years  before.  He  it  was  who  originated  the  lateral 
perineal  operation  with  its  “unerring  thrust”  and  the  removal 
of  the  calculus  in  a few  seconds  — fifty-four,  I believe,  was 
Cheselden’s  record  in  the  century  before  Warren.  The  only 
one  of  these  first  four  operations,  therefore,  which  involved  a 
relatively  new  principle,  was  that  for  aneurysm,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  ligation  of  the  artery  in  the  femoral  canal  well 
above  the  lesion  — a procedure  which  had  its  origin  in  John 
Hunter’s  experiments  of  the  century  before. 

During  the  second  year  twenty-one  important  surgical 
cases  were  recorded,  and  in  1823  just  twice  as  many,  all  of 
them,  as  before,  with  but  few  exceptions,  involving  procedures 
whose  origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  There  were  amputations 
(twice  of  the  breast),  circumcisions,  operations  for  broken 
and  necrosed  bone,  for  cataract,  for  haemorrhoids,  for  the 
removal  of  surface  tumors.  The  only  operation  in  this  later 
list  not  known  to  history  was  performed  on  February  18,  1823, 
when  Warren  cut  the  facial  nerve  for  tic  douloureux , an  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  recent  discoveries  by  Charles  Bell 
and  Majendie  of  the  difference  between  motor  and  sensory 
nerves  were  yet  to  be  fully  interpreted.  Naturally  the  pain 
was  not  relieved,  and  eight  days  later  the  inferior  maxillary 
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nerve  was  divided  by  trephining  the  jaw,  a novel  procedure 
at  that  time.  These  nerve-dividing  operations  and  the  Hun- 
terian ligation  for  aneurysm  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
the  only  operations  with  a relatively  modern  aspect  in  the 
entire  list,  and  it  is  worth  pointing  out,  that  without  experi- 
mentation on  animals,  we  would  not  have  known  that  aneu- 
rysm could  be  so  treated  with  safety  to  the  limb,  and  also, 
that  without  it  we  might  be  still  as  confused  as  Warren  was 
regarding  the  function  of  the  nerves  of  the  face. 

These  things  are  mentioned  as  a contrast  to  the  amaz- 
ing transformation  which  surgery  was  destined  to  undergo 
through  the  two  great  discoveries  of  the  century,  one  of 
which  burst  on  the  world  full  blown  in  its  effectiveness  in  a 
single  day  in  these  very  halls.  The  full  significance  of  the 
other,  which  came  thirty  years  later,  really  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two,  was  less  easy  to  comprehend,  and  it 
made  its  way  more  slowly  in  the  face  of  reactionary  oppo- 
sition. For  even  though  pain  was  abolished  by  anaesthesia 
during  the  immediate  performance,  surgery  necessarily  re- 
mained a last  resort  until  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  suppura- 
tion were  eliminated.  Despite  the  fortitude,  resourcefulness 
and  skill  of  those  early  surgeons,  they  were  fighting  an  am- 
bushed and,  indeed,  unimagined  enemy;  and  the  scene,  the 
method  and,  alas,  too  often  the  outcome  has  been  depicted  in 
its  imperishable  pathos  in  such  stories  as  that  which  tell  of 
Alison  Graeme  and  her  devoted  Rab. 

Being  a landmark  in  the  history  of  medicine,  naturally 
enough  the  culminating  event  of  the  century  in  the  surgical 
history  of  this  hospital  was  reached  on  October  16th,  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  demonstrated  “that  ether  may 
be  applied  with  safety,  so  as  to  produce  insensibility  during 
all  surgical  operations.”  So  far  as  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital is  concerned,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  of 
no  consequence  who  discovered  ether,  who  first  learned  of 
its  anaesthetic  qualities,  who  first  made  use  of  them  to  produce 
insensibility,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  that  the  drug  might 
be  utilized  during  major  surgical  procedures;  for  none  of  the 
central  figures  responsible  for  the  subsequent  unhappy  con- 
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troversy  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  institution,  nor, 
so  far  as  is  known,  were  ever  within  its  walls  till  one  of  them, 
his  secret  drug  in  hand,  made  his  way  to  the  dome  on  that 
eventful  October  day  of  1846.  But  the  onlookers  could  have 
told  you  that  it  took  something  other  than  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  Jackson  and  the  practical  ideas  and  imaginative 
powers  of  Morton  to  complete  that  scene,  and  this  something 
was  the  courage  of  the  man  who  ventured  to  permit  the 
crucial  public  experiment  on  a human  being,  no  less  than  that 
of  Gilbert  Abbott  who  submitted  to  it.  Lost  in  the  alterca- 
tion over  the  discovery,  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  this 
important  feature  of  the  historic  episode. 

Can  any  surgeon  here  imagine  what  his  reactions  would 
be  if  an  obscure  dentist  should  come  to  him  saying  that  he 
had  a secret  drug  which  would  abolish  all  evidences  of  vitality 
necessary  for  the  period,  not  only  of  an  operation,  but  for 
wound  healing  as  well ; that  it  would  be  a great  boon  to 
humanity,  and  would  he  please  try  it  on  his  next  patient? 
A drug  producing  these  effects  would  be  far  less  remarkable 
to  us  today  than  was  the  abolition  of  sensation  under  ether 
to  our  predecessors  of  seventy-five  years  ago.  Warren  assumed 
a great  responsibility,  and  when  it  was  over,  his  “Gentlemen, 
this  is  no  humbug,”  if  that  is  what  he  really  said,  must  have 
been  uttered  with  immeasurable  relief.  Patients  have  since 
been  known  to  die  under  ether  administered  even  by  experi- 
enced hands.  Suppose  Gilbert  Abbott  with  his  trifling  naevus 
of  the  neck  and  five-minute  operation  had  succumbed  to  this 
strange  gas. 

But  what  robbed  surgery  of  its  terrors  was  not  so  much 
anaesthesia  as  Listerism,  blessings  to  mankind  as  both  have 
proved  to  be.  Dexterity  and  speed  were  the  essentials  of  oper- 
ating before  anaesthesia,  and  the  momentary  agonies  incidental 
to  such  operations  as  were  undertaken,  dulled  as  they  were  by 
alcohol  or  opium,  were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  tragedy 
and  suffering  of  the  almost  inevitable  infection.  It  was  not 
anaesthesia  which  opened  the  belly,  the  chest,  the  joints,  and 
the  head  to  the  surgeon;  it  was  the  control  of  sepsis  nigh 
forty  years  later. 
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Between  these  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  medicine 
the  outstanding  figure  in  this  hospital  was  that  brilliant  in- 
dividualist, Henry  J.  Bigelow.  He  had  just  been  appointed, 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  as  full  surgeon.  He  was  present 
at  the  first  ether  administration.  He  wrote  the  first  paper  on 
the  subject  of  ansethesia,  and  from  that  time  until  his  retire- 
ment nearly  forty  years  later,  he  became  so  increasingly 
dominant  in  the  activities  of  the  hospital  that  it  came  to  take 
on  largely  the  complexion  of  a surgical  institute.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  distinguished  surgical  contemporaries  in  Samuel 
Parkman  and  J.  Mason  Warren;  while  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Henry 
I.  Bowditch,  George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  Jr.,  and,  for  a time, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  were  his  medical  colleagues,  but  none 
of  them  have  left  their  names  so  closely  linked  with  the  hospi- 
tal, nor  did  any  of  them  so  enduringly  stamp  the  place  with 
their  own  personal  hallmark. 

Cheselden  with  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Guy’s,  Dupuytren  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Hunter  and  Brodie 
with  St.  George’s,  Pott,  Abernathy  and  Paget  with  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, Robert  Liston  and  University  College,  Lister 
and  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  just  as  in  more  recent  times 
the  elder  Gross  with  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  Horsley  with 
Queen’s  Square  and  Halsted  with  the  Johns  Hopkins,  so 
Henry  J.  Bigelow  and  the  Massachusetts  General  are  names 
the  medical  world  will  couple  for  all  time.  These  examples 
come  readily  to  mind,  for  the  accomplishments  of  each  of  these 
outstanding  figures  has  become  merged  with  the  institution 
which  made  their  labors  possible  and  in  each  case  the  institu- 
tion has  justly  taken  unto  itself  a large  portion  of  the  individ- 
ual’s reputation. 

In  days  gone  by  it  was  an  association  more  often  estab- 
lished between  hospitals  and  their  visiting  surgeons  than  with 
their  physicians,  and  though  there  are  many  notable  excep- 
tions like  Louis  and  La  Pitie,  Bright  and  Addison  with  Guy’s, 
Stokes  and  Graves  at  the  Meath  Hospital  in  Dublin,  neverthe- 
less the  contact  seems  less  intimate  even  in  these  examples, 
and  perhaps  Osier’s  name  coupled  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  is 
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the  most  outstanding  example  of  what  I have  in  mind  among 
the  list  of  our  great  physicians. 

This  is  a thing  which  I think  hospital  trustees  are  prone 
to  overlook  — that  the  attendants  must  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  to  merge  themselves  more  completely  with  the  institu- 
tion, for  this  goes  on  forever,  whereas  they  are  but  creatures 
of  the  moment  in  its  life.  The  hospital  should  not  only  hold 
itself  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  work  and  protect  the 
workers  if  necessary  by  insurance,  but  it  should  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  chief  credit  for  any  outstanding  and  notable 
performance. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  such  influences  as  this  pre- 
vailed in  Bigelow’s  time,  but  merely  that  they  are  the  most 
favorable  influences  whereby  something  comparable  may  be 
encouraged  to  happen  again.  For  Bigelow  himself  was  unique 
— not  the  product  of  an  environment.  It  is  given  to  few  men 
to  establish  what  may  be  called  a School  of  Surgery,  and  in 
his  day  his  school  was  undoubtedly  the  foremost  in  the  land. 
Even  long  after  Bigelow  had  passed,  when  surgery  had  risen 
high  on  the  wave  of  Listerism  and  was  beginning  to  invade 
the  body  cavities,  and  even  though  our  existing  chiefs  at  the 
time,  Porter,  Warren,  Homans  and  Beach;  Richardson,  Cabot, 
Mixter  and  Harrington,  were  men  of  unusual  character  and 
attainments,  the  Bigelow  traditions  still  dominated  and  those 
of  us  who  had  never  seen  him  nevertheless  felt  the  influence 
of  his  commanding  personality.  For  was  not  the  very  amphi- 
theatre named  for  him,  his  famous  chair  still  in  use,  his  litho- 
trite  to  get  out,  and  James  Mains,  peace  to  his  ashes ! to  tell 
us  with  what  eclat  things  once  were  properly  done? 

Bigelow’s  dominance  in  the  composite  personality  of  the 
hospital  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  the 
eminence  in  the  profession  of  his  even  more  distinguished 
father  before  him,  and  of  the  physicians  I have  mentioned  who 
were  his  contemporaries.  But  there  will  always  be  a larger 
supply  of  well  trained  physicians  than  of  surgeons  for  a hospi- 
tal to  draw  upon.  To  be  acceptable,  the  physician  requires  a 
special  combination  of  head  and  heart;  the  surgeon  of  head, 
heart  and  hand  — a rarer  combination  which  comes  partly  by 
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gift  and  partly  by  training.  I know  of  no  better  example  of 
this  combination  at  its  best  than  my  talented  and  lamented 
professor  in  the  school,  Maurice  H.  Richardson.  In  the  days 
before  Morton  and  before  Pasteur  and  Lister,  this  dispropor- 
tion in  numbers  between  physicians  and  surgeons  was  even 
more  true  than  now  when  it  seems  there  may  be  successful 
surgeons  with  hands  alone,  and  little  heart  and  still  less  head 
— a dangerous  kind  of  fellow  to  let  loose  in  the  community, 
either  in  or  out  of  a hospital. 

The  antiseptic  era  came  too  late  for  Bigelow,  for  though 
the  third  Warren  in  1870  after  a visit  with  Lister  in  Glasgow 
brought  back  with  him  some  rolls  of  carbolized  lac  plaster,'  the 
adoption  of  Lister’s  first  principles  made  their  way  somewhat 
slowly,  for  there  were  none  here  who  had  been  actually 
trained  under  the  master.  The  carbolic  spray  of  somewhat 
later  date  was,  I believe,  first  used  by  John  Homans  who  ac- 
cording to  report  being  not  particularly  pious,  used  to  start 
his  operations  with  “Gentlemen,  let  us  spray.” 

Once  introduced,  however,  antisepsis  was  equally  hard  to 
dislodge,  and  not  until  1892  did  C.  A.  Porter  and  Franklin 
Balch,  as  internes,  purchase  for  the  hospital  its  first  Arnold 
sterilizer.  Some  years  later,  there  still  remained  a crock  of 
carbolic  solution  full  of  small  sea  sponges,  used  instead  of 
gauze  for  sponging  wounds  except  on  special  occasions ; and 
I recall  that  our  instruments  of  general  use  were  still  scalded 
rather  than  boiled  and,  what  is  more,  after  use  were  scrubbed, 
wiped  and  put  away  by  the  lowest  house  officer  — a most  cer- 
tain way  of  shortening  their  period  of  usefulness. 

During  Bigelow’s  era  the  advances  in  surgery  were  largely 
along  mechanical  lines.  There  have  been  few  surgeons  who 
could  see  through  a mechanical  problem  more  clearly  than  he, 
and  his  inyentive  genius  reached  its  highest  mark,  possibly, 
with  the  invention  of  his  evacuator,  to  express  the  purpose  of 
which  the  word,  “litholapaxy,”  was  coined.  The  pathological 
era  which  followed  had  its  beginnings  in  the  ’70’s,  when  it  was 
brought  home  by  Warren  tertius , the  first  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  surgeons  to  break  away  from  traditions  and 
get  his  training  elsewhere  than  in  the  anatomical  dissecting 
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room.  Versed  in  the  new  technique  of  section-cutting  and 
staining,  after  two  years  in  Vienna,  a session  with  Cohnheim, 
then  Virchow’s  assistant  in  Berlin,  and  another  with  Ranvier 
in  Paris,  Warren,  on  his  return  introduced  here  these  new 
methods  which  have  had  such  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  of  surgery.  His  studies  on  keloid,  on  the 
columnae  adiposae,  on  the  classification  of  tumors  of  the 
breast,  together  with  his  Surgical  Pathology,  made  him  the 
James  Paget  of  this  hospital,  as  Warren  primus  had  been  the 
John  Hunter. 

But  this  new  learning  which  came  from  turning  the  micro- 
scope on  disease,  though  first  introduced  by  a surgeon,  was  not 
long  to  remain  solely  in  the  surgeons’  hands.  It  was  time  for 
the  hospital  to  have  its  own  pathologist,  and  with  the  return 
of  Fitz  from  abroad  shortly  after,  the  pathological  building 
was  erected  and  he  was  put  in  charge.  Here,  some  fifteen 
years  later,  on  a unique  autopsy  table  devised  by  Bigelow,  the 
underlying  nature  of  the  disorder  which  in  time  took  surgeons 
out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  belly  was  finally  disclosed  and  was 
designated  “appendicitis.”  Anaesthesia  christined  by  Holmes, 
litholapaxy  by  Bigelow,  appendicitis  by  Fitz,  are  three  un- 
questioned offspring  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  baptismal  register  of  medical 
terms. 

But  the  long  tradition  of  the  anatomical  dissecting  room 
and  surgery  learned  on  the  cadaver  could  not  be  shaken  off 
abruptly  in  favor  of  the  experimental  laboratory.  John  C. 
Warren,  it  may  be  recalled,  held  the  combined  Chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  for  thirty-two  years,  until  the  year  after 
ether  was  first  used,  and  though  the  chair  was  then  divided, 
O.  W.  Holmes  taking  anatomy,  for  the  next  fifty  years  the 
anatomical  demonstratorship  were  held  successively  by 
Hodges,  Cheever,  Porter,  Beach,  Richardson,  Mixter,  Newell, 
Conant,  Munro  and  Brooks,  all  but  two  of  them  surgeons  with 
appointments  here.  The  dissecting  room  without  doubt  was 
the  best  possible  training  ground  until  pathology  and  physiol- 
ogy became  more  essential  than  regional  anatomy  after  sur- 
gery seriously  invaded  the  body  cavities  and  began  to  lop  off 
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the  diseased  appendix  instead  of  arms  and  legs,  which,  except 
in  war,  we  manage  now  better  to  preserve. 

Up  to  our  lights  back  in  the  ’90’s,  surgery  in  its  transition 
stage  was  done  here  exceptionally  well,  and  there  was  a most 
healthy  rivalry  between  the  services,  of  which  there  were  then 
three  — East,  West  and  South  — each  with  its  own  distinctive 
personality.  How  looked  down  upon  were  we  of  the  newly 
established  “South”  by  those  of  the  other  services,  each  with 
its  long  and  enviable  genealogical  list  of  internes  scratched 
under  the  lid  of  the  senior’s  desk.  My  brother  I remember 
with  amusement  was  shocked  to  find  that  I was  not  on  the 
East  side  which  had  been  his.  But  each  of  us  felt  his  own 
service  to  be  the  best,  and  endeavored  to  make  this  assured  by 
establishing  traditions  better,  if  possible,  than  those  of  the 
others.  So  with  my  contemporaries  of  the  short-lived  “South” 
I look  back  with  an  enduring  sense  of  obligation  to  our  three 
chiefs  — to  that  resolute  and  picturesque  pioneer  John  Ho- 
mans, who  twenty  years  before  had  been  privately  advised  not 
to  do  ovariotomies  here,  yet  persisted  in  so  doing,  to  Jack  Eliot 
with  his  brilliant  gifts  and  uncanny  surgical  instinct,  and  to 
the  youngest  of  them,  William  Conant,  most  generous  and 
considerate  of  his  hard  working  juniors.  To  place  the  time 
for  a younger  generation,  we  were  just  beginning  to  count  the 
leucocytes  in  the  blood,  to  operate  for  appendicitis  in  the  in- 
terval, and  hesitatingly  to  expose  the  gall-bladder  through  a 
small  opening,  for  the  upper  abdomen  was  still  largely  a closed 
territory.  Dr.  Warren  had  just  brought  back  from  Roentgen’s 
laboratory  a small  tube  about  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg,  and 
with  it  Codman  and  I ground  out  on  the  old  static  machine  the 
first  faint  X-ray  picture  of  a hand  ever  taken  here. 

A good  deal  of  it,  to  be  sure,  in  the  retrospect  appears  some- 
what old-fashioned  and  we  were  misled  in  many  ways.  We 
operated  too  much  by  clock;  the  wealth  of  material  was  util- 
ized in  no  way  except  for  added  experience ; cases  were  insuffi- 
ciently studied  before  operation;  our  fracture  dressings  were 
so  neat  and  laboriously  made  we  would  hesitate  to  take  them 
down  to  see  if  all  was  well  beneath ; we  disdained  the  students, 
forgetting  how  recently  we  had  been  of  them ; there  was  rather 
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too  much  display  and  operative  rivalry  of  our  Saturday  morn- 
ing public  exhibition  of  skill ; too  much  of  the  week’s  hard 
work  was  postponed  for  a prolonged  Sunday  morning  visit 
which  left  us  with  no  day  of  relaxation;  there  was  no  spur 
whatever  to  productiveness,  no  encouragement  to  follow  up 
a bad  result,  whether  to  its  home  or  to  the  dead-house. 

But  these  things  were  merely  an  expression  of  the  times : 
they  were  not  peculiar  to  this  hospital  alone,  and  if  they  were 
faults,  we  juniors  who  reveled  in  the  life  and  its  opportunities, 
were  unaware  of  the  fact.  We  controlled  the  staff,  in  our  esti- 
mation, who  by  sufferance  did  such  operations  as  we  allowed, 
and  the  Almighty  with  our  help  cared  for  the  patients  after- 
ward, and  usually  got  them  well.  And  the  trustees?  If  they 
existed,  we  saw  them  not,  though  aware  that  they  made  all 
those  wonderful  things  possible.  They  we  felt  sure,  were  only 
interested  in  the  cost  of  a bed  and  its  occupant  per  diem,  not 
why  it  was  that  Martha  survived  her  operation  while  Mary 
didn’t;  that  Patrick’s  hernia  recurred  while  Michael’s  didn’t 
— not  how  these  things  might  be  done  better,  but  only  in  the 
numbers  of  Marthas  and  Patricks  and  others  the  hospital  took 
in  and  evacuated  each  year.  They  were  the  Bee  Masters,  we 
the  Workers,  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
to  us  as  to  successive  generations  of  house  officers,  the  order- 
lies, the  nurses,  the  servants  and  minor  officials  continuously 
here  were  what,  even  more  than  the  staff,  according  to  our 
view,  gave  personality  to  the  hospital. 

Opportunity  was  in  our  grasp.  Each  could  add  something 
if  he  would.  Had  not  Herbert  Moffitt  just  left  the  most  per- 
fect set  of  records  as  a standard  for  all  to  copy?  Was  not 
Richard  Cabot  at  work  with  a microscope  in  the  small  labora- 
tory, engaged  in  that  mysterious  occupation  called  research? 
Was  it  not  possible  for  any  other  of  us  to  do  something  orig- 
inal, to  leave  some  imprint  of  ourselves  on  the  old  place,  to 
add  our  mite  which  would  be  remembered  by  others  to  come 
forward  and  perhaps  unconsciously  influence  them? 

Who  could  have  been  that  marvellous  though  anonymous 
scribe  who  a century  ago  penned  those  wonderful  case  his- 
tories in  the  first  volumes  of  hospital  records  in  the  Treadwell 
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Library  and  which  remain  an  example  to  all  house  officers,  for 
they  have  never  been  excelled?  It  would  make  for  some  his- 
torian an  interesting  study  to  trace  in  these  and  subsequent 
volumes  the  records  of  the  generations  of  what  have  always 
been  called  “house  pupils”  and  to  see  in  how  far  the  promise 
of  their  future  life  as  there  recorded  came  to  be  fulfilled.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  in  how  far  their  failures  as  well 
as  their  successes  are  attributable  to  the  encouragement  or 
repressions  which  this  succession  of  young  men  in  their  forma- 
tive years  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  — whether  it  is  because  of  the  character  of  their 
training  or  in  spite  of  it,  success,  and  of  what  kind,  has  come 
to  them.  Here  lies  opportunity  for  another  kind  of  an  end- 
result  study,  of  interest  and  importance. 

As  I look  back  on  those  of  my  own  generation  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  have  been  three  outstanding  contributions  for 
which  the  hospital  may  take  credit.  One  of  them  is  repre- 
sented by  the  writings  of  Mumford,  who  more  than  anyone 
who  has  served  here  since  “The  Autocrat,”  possessed  a gifted 
pen.  And  though  his  essays  cannot  be  claimed  by  us,  that  ex- 
perience which  enabled  him  to  write  the  best  surgical  text- 
book of  his  day  was  purely  received  here.  It  was  through  his 
highly  developed  histrionic  sense,  furthermore,  that  Dr.  War- 
ren’s suggestion  that  these  Ether  Day  anniversaries  was  taken 
up  and  developed.  Then,  also,  the  credit  of  two  great  reforms 
belongs  to  our  generation,  both  of  which  are  identified  with 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  They  both  concern  the 
after-result  of  the  patient’s  hospital  sojourn.  With  the  name 
of  Richard  Cabot  one  will  be  forever  linked,  and  it  stands,  I 
think,  as  the  most  significant  accomplishment  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  hospital  — more  even  than  the  introduction  of 
anaesthesia,  for  in  this  case  the  idea,  the  man,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment belong  indissolubly  to  the  institution.  The  other  great 
reform,  though  of  a different  nature  and  launched  with  a dif- 
ferent purpose,  nevertheless  also  has  its  important  sociological 
bearings.  In  this  case  also  the  idea  originated  here,  but  the 
man,  a modern  Luther,  nailed  his  proclamation  to  the  church 
door,  preferring  this  method  or  martyrdom  to  the  more  per- 
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suasive  ways  which  an  Erasmus  would  advocate.  This  in- 
volved, too,  a question  of  personality.  Nevertheless  the  idea 
as  well  as  the  man  was  a product  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  and  a great  nation-wide  movement  has  been  started 
which  is  bringing  hospital  boards  everywhere  to  see  that  they 
have  obligations  which  not  only  concern  numbers  and  cost  of 
patients,  but  also  of  work  performed  and  its  outcome. 

There  are,  indeed,  ways  open  for  every  individual  to  make 
his  personal  contribution  to  the  institution  he  serves,  and  in 
developing  my  theme  I have  been  interested  more  in  what 
those  associated  with  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
have  left  here  than  in  what  they  contributed  to  their  profession 
beyond  the  hospital  walls.  Some  of  the  surgeons  have  been 
inventive  and  have  perfected  new  apparatus  or  instruments ; 
some,  like  the  Warrens,  have  written  important  surgical 
treatises,  and  J.  Mason  Warren’s  “Surgical  Observations,” 
dedicated  to  the  trustees  is  a work  of  high  order,  a Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  publication  from  cover  to  cover;  some 
have  originated  novel  surgical  procedures,  like  the  lamented 
Frank  Hooper’s  operation  for  adenoids,  or  S.  J.  Mixter’s 
oesophageal  operations,  or  have  worked  out  the  underlying 
cause  of  some  imperfectly  understood  disorder,  as  E.  A.  Cod- 
man  did  for  subacromial  bursitis;  some,  like  C.  B.  Porter,  have 
influenced  surgery  less  by  the  written  word  than  by  their  ex- 
ample of  technical  skill  and  enthusiasm  as  clinical  teachers; 
some  have  developed  new  fields  of  work  leading  towards  spe- 
cialization as  did  John  Homans  and  Arthur  Cabot;  and  al- 
most all,  without  exception,  have  been  such  dextrous  and  re- 
sourceful operators  that  one  may  hardly  single  out  an  individ- 
ual unless  possibly  Maurice  Richardson  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ideal  of  later  days. 

But  it  is  on  the  personality  rather  than  on  the  personal  ac- 
complishments of  these  surgeons  and  of  others  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  hospital,  that  I would  dwell,  for  it  is  their 
combined  individualites  rather  than  their  individual  contribu- 
tions which  in  the  end  have  produced  that  complex  which  we 
recognize  as  giving  to  the  Hospital  its  particular  flavor,  tone 
and  color.  It  is  an  intangible  thing  — this  distinctive  char- 
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acter  of  one  hospital  which  makes  it  differ  from  others  of  its 
kind.  Like  an  old  wine,  it  has  acquired  a certain  quality  which 
only  comes  with  age  and  a new  institution  cannot  imitate,  for 
it  represents  the  fusion  of  the  countless  personalities  of  all 
those  who  have  worked  for  it  or  in  it,  no  matter  how  lowly  — 
of  a nurse  or  house  officer  or  orderly,  no  less  than  of  a trustee 
or  superintendent  or  member  of  the  staff. 

I think  the  faithful  Hugh  McGee  has  the  record  for  service, 
fifty  years  in  fact,  but  James  Mains  with  his  Parkinsonian 
hands  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Bigelow  amphitheatre  for 
nearly  as  long.  Then  there  was  Barry,  inimitable  mimic  of 
surgeons  who  had  gone  before  Pipper  the  night  orderly,  “Out- 
Patient”  John,  and  Louis  Brown,  who  first  came  a boy  with 
osteomyelitis  and  died  here  thirty  years  later,  from  complica- 
tions of  his  old  malady ; meanwhile,  having  become,  as  a photo- 
micrographic expert,  a most  useful  and  loyal  servant  of  the 
Hospital.  Strongly  represented,  too,  is  the  personality  of  that 
beloved  Walter  Dodd,  who  grew  from  an  apothecary  clerk  to 
have  charge  of  one  of  the  first  and  best  X-ray  departments  in 
the  country  and,  like  the  soldier  he  was,  stood  by  his  gun  in 
the  service  of  the  hospital  to  the  end  — doubly  dead  in  that  he 
died  so  young.  All  these  are  represented  no  less  than,  perhaps 
even  more  than,  those  of  greater  fame  who  were  given  more 
prominent  roles  and  received  the  plaudits,  but  gave  far  less 
time  to  the  performance. 

Nor  need  the  list  be  so  restricted,  for  women  — many  of 
them  — have  done  their  part,  even  Nellie  and  Ellen  in  the 
Flat,  dear  old  Maggie  the  waitress,  Bridget  Gibbon  in  the 
laundry,  who  for  thirty-four  years  has  known  better  than  any- 
one else  which  of  the  surgeons  and  their  pupils,  East  or  West, 
was  the  least  tidy.  Then,  too,  there  have  been  women  higher 
up  who  for  hours  have  stood  wearily  handing  things  to  im- 
perious and  impatient  surgeons,  or  have  for  so  many  years 
spent  unselfish  hours,  like  Miss  McCrae,  in  giving  nurses  the 
distinctive  stamp  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Training  School.  A woman,  indeed,  with  vision  and  oppor- 
tunity, may  even  be  one  of  the  outstanding  figures,  as  has 
been  true  of  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  in  whose  annals  Florence 
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Nightingale  shares  the  honors  with,  if  she  does  not  even  out- 
shine, such  as  Mead  and  Cheselden,  whom  Alexander  Pope 
immortalized. 

So  let  us  remember  that  some  one  other  than  a visiting 
physician  or  surgeon  may  indelibly  stamp  his  personality  on 
the  hospital  he  serves.  In  the  old  Blockly  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, a tablet  has  been  erected  to  Thomas  Owen,  who  for 
some  thirty  years  as  head  nurse  of  the  men’s  medical  floor  was 
known  to  successive  generations  of  attendants  and  residents, 
most  of  whom  are  forgotten  or  at  least  their  association  with 
that  picturesque  old  hospital  has  been,  while  his  will  remain 
for  all  time.  And  why?  Because  he  gave  all  that  he  had  to 
the  institution  and  it  left  him  famous,  whereas  the  others,  a 
good  many  of  them,  used  the  old  Philadelphia  Hospital  not 
infrequently  for  political  or  private  ends  and  are  buried  in 
oblivion.  Such  a one  as  this  Owen  was  Jim  Skillen,  originally 
a Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ward  tender,  who  came 
back  here  to  die  of  an  incurable  malady  after  passing  uncount- 
able years  as  janitor  of  the  Medical  School.  There  he  probably 
meant  more  to  more  students  than  did  any  individual  teacher, 
for  he  at  least  knew  us  all  by  name  and  had  very  clear  and 
forcefully  expressed  notions  as  to  our  individual  worth,  as 
well  as  to  the  worth  of  our  many  instructors. 

Example  has  much  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  tradi- 
tions, especially  when  there  is  a succession  of  hero-worship- 
ping and  imitative  juniors;  and  if  a hospital’s  personality  is, 
as  I believe  it  to  be,  its  chief  asset,  the  thought  should  quicken 
the  sense  of  responsibility  of  every  one,  be  he  trustee  or  lowly 
servant,  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  modify  this 
quality.  He  who  is  willing  to  do  something  more  than  follow 
a prescribed  routine  and  who  merges  himself  most  with  the 
active  indoor  life  of  the  institution,  giving  even  at  personal 
sacrifice  the  most  time  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  is  certain 
to  be  the  best  and  longest  remembered. 

And  here  my  theme  must  end.  Every  hospital  recognizes 
more  or  less  clearly  its  set  obligations;  what  helps  or  hinders 
most  in  their  fulfillment  are  the  crystallized  traditions  which 
give  an  institution  its  particular  individuality.  In  the  develop- 
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ment  of  this  quality  countless  people,  however  unconsciously, 
have  contributed  — those  whose  charity  has  given  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  those  whose  professional  skill 
has  brought  physical  well-being  to  the  maimed  and  sick; 
those  who  have  brought  the  greatest  sympathy  and  under- 
standing to  the  problems  of  the  young  people  here  to  learn; 
those  who  may  never  have  come  in  special  contact  with  either 
patients  or  students  but,  freed  from  the  killing  routine  of  the 
clinic,  have  applied  themselves  to  the  forwarding  of  knowl- 
edge; those  who  have  managed  the  business  affairs  of  the 
hospital  and  its  relations  to  the  outside  world ; those,  too,  who 
have  made  the  beds,  kept  the  books,  answered  the  ’phone, 
cooked  the  food,  done  the  wash,  stoked  the  fires,  scrubbed  the 
floors,  and  killed  the  rat  — in  the  Hospital  Jack  built. 


Hospital  News 

There  seems  to  be  a shrinkage  in  the  news  column.  Of 
course,  one  can  always  make  up  a lot  — but  after  all,  this  isn’t 
a newspaper. 

Nothing  happens  in  the  summer  except  that  everybody 
returns  from  vacations  beaming  upon  everyone  and  every- 
thing, and  looking  very  brown  and  fat  — with  the  fatness  that 
results  from  a twelve-meal  diet  of  home  cooking.  Meantime, 
those  who  had  their  vacations  early  in  the  season  become  sud- 
denly feeble  and  wonder  if  they  ought  not  to  have  another 
week  off,  for  the  sake  of  their  health  if  nothing  else. 

Ward  I is  preparing  to  move  into  its  new  operating  room 
next  week  and  28  is  still  out  in  the  tents,  so  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  settled  down  for  the  winter;  but  there  is  an  air 
of  restlessness  about  the  place  — a feeling  that  everyone  is 
hurrying  a little  to  finish  something  important  — that  means 
that  we  will  be  settling  down  very  shortly. 

Incidentally,  our  housecleaning  fit  is  over  — another  sign 
— the  new  home  kitchenette  is  pacified  with  a new  concrete 
floor  and  a new  ice  chest,  and  Ward  E is  being  soothed  with 
a new  bell  system.  Ward  E’s  fur  has  been  rubbed  the  wrong 
way  for  several  months  so  it’s  really  time  it  was  being  stroked 
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down  a little.  The  new  bell  system  is  very  nice.  When  a 
patient  rings  a red  light  flashes  on  over  her  door  and  another 
above  the  number  in  the  indicator  over  the  head  nurse’s  desk. 
The  indicator  buzzes,  of  course,  but  not  so  as  to  lift  the  cap  off 
one’s  head,  nor  yet  so  feebly  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a mouse 
in  the  waste  basket. 


News  Items 

A letter  from  Mildred  Cartland  (1914)  tells  us  that  she  is 
enjoying  her  work  as  instructor  at  St.  Mary’s  Free  Hospital 
for  Children,  New  York  City.  Miss  Cartland  also  rejoices 
over  the  fact  that  the  M.  G.  H.  nurses  located  in  New  York  are 
planning  to  form  a club. 

Mae  E.  Coloton  (1919)  will  go  to  the  Rockingham  Hos- 
pital, Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  be  superintendent. 

Leonor  A.  Field  (1915)  has  resigned  her  position  at  Jordan 
Marsh  Company  and  will  go  to  Antioch  College,  Antioch, 
Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  health  work  there. 

Emeline  Bowne  (1920)  will  sail  September  7th  on  the 
Empress  of  Russia  from  Vancouver  for  Auking,  China,  where 
she  will  take  up  her  work  at  St.  James  Hospital. 

Margaret  MacGregor  (1918)  has  gone  to  the  University 
of  Oregon  Hospital  and  will  have  charge  of  the  clinic.  She 
will  be  associated  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  has  just  finished 
his  internship  here  at  the  hospital. 

We  hear  that  Sally  Craighill  (1919)  is  doing  county  nurs- 
ing in  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Jessie  Grant  (1906)  who  has  been  relieving  in  the  Admit- 
ting Office  this  summer,  will  go  to  the  Cook  County  Hospital 
Training  School  to  take  the  position  of  instructor  of  theory. 
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Lydia  Stewart  (1920)  is  with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society 
of  Philadelphia  and  is  planning  to  go  to  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Health  sometime  this  fall. 

Grace  McLeay  (1896)  is  in  California  for  the  summer. 

Mary  L.  McKenna  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Canada 
for  an  indefinite  stay. 

Eleanor  Hurd  (1918)  is  at  the  Beverly  Hospital  as  night 
supervisor. 

Helen  R.  Lade  (1918)  will  sail  from  Vancouver  in  August 
for  Tokio,  Japan,  where  she  will  be  one  of  the  assistants  in 
St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital. 

Clara  Griffin  (1921)  is  at  the  Quincy  Hospital  as  one  of  the 
assistants  to  Miss  Hurley. 

Since  the  June  Quarterly  was  issued  the  following  nurses 
have  graduated : Lylian  Rapson,  Pauline  Revere,  Dorothy 

Graves,  Julia  Mason,  Elsie  Frazier,  Eva  Rieder,  Lana  Perkins, 
Helen  Roberts,  Miriam  Kalb,  Pearl  Castile,  Urania  Sturde- 
vant,  Ruth  Woodrow. 

The  majority  of  these  nurses  have  gone  home  for  well- 
earned  vacations.  In  the  fall  Mrs.  Graves,  Miss  Mason,  Miss 
Woodrow  and  Miss  Rapson  will  take  up  public  health  work. 
Miss  Frazier  will  go  to  the  Quincy  Hospital  as  instructor, 
Miss  Perkins  to  the  Memorial  Hospital,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  operating  room,  and  Miss  Castile  to  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Missouri,  as  instructor. 

Ermine  Conza  (1920)  writes  that  she  is  having  an  interest- 
ing visit  at  Rovio,  Switzerland.  Miss  Conza  is  planning  to 
visit  Paris  and  Havre  before  returning  to  this  country. 

Mary  Loomis  (1917)  will  come  to  this  hospital  the  latter 
part  of  September  to  be  night  supervisor. 
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Alida  Winkelmann  (1915)  is  now  on  the  house  social  serv- 
ice staff  here  at  the  hospital. 

Olive  Ailing  (1922)  returned  to  the  hospital  September 
1st,  to  be  assistant  to  the  night  supervisor. 

Evelyn  Bugbee  (1920)  has  resigned  her  position  as  head  of 
the  emergency  ward,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Helen  Mc- 
Caskill  (1919). 

Madeleine  Kent  (1921)  is  taking  the  position  of  head  nurse 
in  Ward  I. 

Anna  Sarcka  (1922)  has  returned  to  take  charge  of 
Ward  G. 

Miss  Hawkinson  is  taking  the  summer  course  at  the  De- 
partment of  Nursing  and  Health,  Columbia. 


Summer  Visitors 

Florence  Whipple  (1919)  stopped  on  her  way  through 
from  St.  Paul  where  she  is  Director  of  a Red  Cross  Health 
Centre  in  South  St.  Paul. 

Anna  Bentley  (1915)  visited  us  on  her  return  to  the  super- 
intendency of  the  Geneva  Hospital,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Julia  Cochrane  (1914)  stopped  at  the  hospital  on  her  way 
home  from  the  Bradley  Memorial  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis. 

Annie  Robertson  (1910)  spent  her  vacation  with  Mrs.  Paul 
Jones  — Edna  Harrison  (1910) — and  came  up  to  the  hospital 
where  she  was  “tead.” 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Layland  — Fanny  Pickup  (1908) — visited  us, 
having  come  over  from  Waterfoot,  England,  which  is  now 
her  home. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  August  3rd,  Miss  Johnson  gave  a 
tea  for  Miss  Helen  Sinclair,  who  has  just  come  to  McLean 
Hospital  to  take  charge  of  the  training  school. 
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The  alumnae  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
worked  with  Dr.  Nathaniel  Faxon  during  his  stay  with  us  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  hospital  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  he  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Strong  Memorial 
Teaching  Hospital  which  will  be  built  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Dr.  Faxon  will  go  to  his  new  office  this  fall.  We  are 
sorry  to  lose  him,  but  we  congratulate  Rochester. 


Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  Training  School 

The  work  of  the  Training  School  goes  on  year  after  year 
with  so  little  variation  that  we  feel  it  is  through  the  personal 
side  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  aroused. 

Last  year  we  spoke  of  the  plan  of  the  Ladies’  Committee 
to  renovate  the  living  room  in  Thayer  Building  and  we  wish 
you  could  all  see  the  result.  A most  attractive  and  homelike 
room  has  taken  the  place  of  the  rather  dreary  one  and  it  is 
a source  of  gratification  to  us  to  hear  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Nurses  that  this  change  of  atmosphere  has  been  of  inestim- 
able benefit  to  the  School. 

The  musical  evenings  in  the  New  Home  once  a month  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  arranged  for  the  students  by  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee,  met  with  such  an  enthusiastic  response 
that  they  will  be  continued ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
ladies  of  the  Committee  in  turn  will  take  charge  of  a weekly 
afternoon  with  tea,  alternately  in  Thayer  Building  and  the 
New  Home.  Through  these  informal  social  occasions,  the 
nurses  and  the  Committee  come  into  a very  delightful,  friend- 
ly contact  not  possible  in  the  more  formal  visiting  of  the 
wards. 

Miss  Parsons  came  in  the  autumn  to  write  the  History  of 
the  Training  School,  and  unquestionably  it  will  make  inter- 
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esting  reading  for  us  all  — certainly  no  one  is  better  fitted 
than  she  to  undertake  it. 

We  should  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  work  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  on  the  Training  School  Endowment 
Fund.  With  almost  no  outside  gifts,  the  Alumnae  have  raised 
by  bazaars,  entertainments,  and  subscriptions,  $14,000.  About 
$5,000  of  this'  is  part  of  the  $10,000  they  intend  to  give  at  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  School  in  1923.  This  sum  has  been 
reached  by  untiring  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  graduates  for 
their  Alma  Mater.  It  represents  far  more  than  words  can  ex- 
press the  generous  gifts  of  women  — many  of  whom  are  still 
working,  while  others  have  relatives  dependent  on  their  earn- 
ings — and  we  are  glad  to  bear  witness  publicly  of  our  grati- 
tude and  appreciation.  It  is  the  Alumnse  of  a school  that  make 
the  background  and  set  the  standard  for  those  who  follow, 
forging  a strong  or  weak  link  in  its  chain  of  past,  present, 
and  future,  and  this  School  is  indeed  fortunate  in  the  support 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  its  graduates. 

Margaret  F.  Motley, 
Secretary  of  the  Ladies’  Committee. 


The  Fall  Bazaar 

The  Fall  Bazaar  is  what  we  are  all  planning  for  now!  We 
wish  it  could  be  even  a greater  success  than  the  previous  En- 
dowment Bazaars  have  been. 

The  date  is  November  17th  and  the  place  the  New  Home, 
32  Fruit  Street,  as  before.  The  time  12.30  to  11  p.m. 

We  should  like  very  much  if  this  time  we  could  depend  on 
having  three  gifts  from  each  graduate,  besides  candy  and  cake. 
This  has  been  the  request  before;  some  have  given  much  more, 
and  it  has  been  greatly  appreciated. 

Please  send  gifts  to  Miss  Sophia  Eastman,  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  233  Charles  Street,  Boston, 
and  remember  we  will  need  all  the  candy  and  cake  that  every- 
one can  bring  on  the  17th. 

Come  and  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
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Deaths 

Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Wilmore  (Marion  Atwood,  1919)  on 
July  7 , 1922. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Roberts  (Mildred  Morse,  1918)  on  June  22, 
1922. 


Engagements 

Ellen  J.  Conrick  (1916)  to  Dr.  John  Vincent  Gallagher. 


Marriages 

LaFon  — Woolson.  Alice  LaFon  (1919)  to  Mr.  Walter 
Woolson  on  June  15,  1922. 

Samuelson  — Shields.  Corine  E.  Samuelson  (1913)  to 
Mr.  John  Warnock  Shields  on  August  21,  1922,  at  South  Rye- 
gate,  Vermont. 

Beaudry  — Haines.  Blanche  Y.  Beaudry  (1918)  to  Mr. 
John  R.  Haines  on  April  5,  1922,  at  Daytona,  Florida. 

Fontaine  — Kavanaugh.  Eleanor  Fontaine  (1918)  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Kavanaugh,  June  23,  1922,  at  Boston,  Mass. 


Births 

August  4,  1922.  A son,  John  Blair  Fitts,  Jr.,  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Blair  Fitts  (Marion  Mantius,  1917). 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 

Gifts,  Memorials,  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars. 
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TELEPHONE,  BACK  BAY  5141 

Central  Directory  of  (tie  SutfolR  County  Kurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 

NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

636  BEACON  STREET  - BOSTON,  MASS. 


Why? 

Why  do  so  many  hospitals  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  fill  their  requirements  in  Ab- 
sorbent Gauze  and  Cotton  with  Curity  brand? 

Because— 

CURITY  Quality  is  Supreme 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  WALPOLE,  MASS. 
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Fall  Meeting 

The  Fall  meeting  of  our  Nurses  Alumnae  Association  was 
held  at  Fruit  Street  Home,  October  31st,  with  thirty  members 
present. 

The  Treasurer  reported  as  cash  on  hand  $5.00.  Miss 
Fullerton  discussed  the  inadequacy  in  amount  of  dues  paid  by 
non-resident  members  of  the  Alumnae.  She  also  stated  that 
we  had  used  a surplus  of  $1,300  since  1919. 

The  question  of  dues  was  left  for  the  Revision  Committee  to 
consider  — Miss  Helen  Potter,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sally  Johnson  resigned  as  Councilor  to  the  State 
Nurses  Association  and  Mrs.  Briggs  was  nominated  in  her 
place.  Miss  Johnson’s  reason  for  resigning  was  because  she 
had  been  elected  to  the  office  of  1st  Vice-President  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association. 
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Fourteen  names  for  new  and  active  membership  were  voted 
in ; eight  names  as  non-resident  members,  three  as  associate 
members,  and  one  member  reinstated. 

Miss  Hanson  gave  a very  interesting  talk  on  her  work  in 
Ceylon,  after  which  tea  was  served. 

On  November  28th  the  Alumme  meeting  was  held  in  Fruit 
Street  Home,  with  forty-five  members  present. 

The  Bazaar  Committee  reported  $1,266.71  as  money  realized 
from  the  Bazaar  held  on  the  17th  of  November. 

Miss  Johnson  read  interesting  paragraphs  on  “The  Private 
Duty  Nurses  Section,”  and  “Round  Table  Talks”  from  the  re- 
port of  Miss  Minnie  Hollingsworth,  who  was  our  delegate  to 
the  Convention  in  Seattle. 

A nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  names 
for  the  January  election  of  officers  — Miss  A.  B.  Stevens, 
Chairman. 

Miss  Johnson  gave  a most  interesting  and  instructive  talk 
on  State  Legislation  — its  aims  and  proposed  amendments. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9 P.M.  after  which  tea  was  served 
in  the  reception  room. 


Miss  Helen  O.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  “History”  committee 
sends  us  the  following  report : 

1,200  copies  of  the  “History”  have  been  published  — 


publisher’s  bill,  $2,000. 

Collected  up  to  date $1,647 

Donated  by  Mr.  William  Endicott 750 

Total  receipts $2,397 


This,  after  allowing  for  incidental  expenses,  will  enable  the 
committee  to  gradually  return  the  loans  made  by  Alumnae 
members. 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all  who 
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so  generously  forwarded  loans,  thereby  making  possible  the 
publishing  of  this  history  of  our  school. 

At  the  last  Alumnae  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  book  to  $3.50,  thus  enabling  younger  graduates  and 
pupils  to  secure  copies.  For  these  apply  to  : 

WHITCOMB  & BARROWS 

30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


Proposed  Amendments 

to  the  Law  Governing  the  Registration  of  Nurses 

Extract  of  Talk  Given  by  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nurses  Association. 

The  present  law  was  passed  in  1910,  after  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  1904,  1905,  1906,  1908  and  1909.  That  law  created 
a Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses  which  examined  and  regis- 
tered nurses.  Applicants  for  examination  and  registration 
were  to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter. There  were  no  other  requirements.  The  applicants 
need  never  have  been  inside  of  a training  school,  much  less 
graduated  from  one.  That  bill  had  a very  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  reciprocity  and  for  violation  of  provisions  of  the  act. 

While  this  law  was  inadequate  it  has  made  an  excellent 
foundation.  It  was  especially  well  constructed,  and  has  been 
a great  credit  to  those  pioneer  women  who  accomplished  its 
passage. 

In  1919  one  very  important  amendment  was  made  to  the  law, 
namely,  that  an  applicant  making  application  for  registration 
should  be  “a  graduate  of  a school  approved  by  the  board”  of 
registration  of  nurses. 

A second  amendment  was  provision  for  the  yearly  renewal 
of  registration.  One  reason  for  this  last  provision  was  the 
need  of  having  on  file  the  current  addresses  of  the  registered 
nurses  of  the  State.  The  inconvenience  of  having  no  such  list 
was  keenly  felt  during  the  war. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  further  amendments 
are  desired,  and  why?  The  original  law  states  that  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses.  This,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  was  a very  wise 
and  very  helpful  provision.  It  now  seems  desirable  to 
separate  the  boards  and  to  have  the  Secretary  of  the  board  of 
nurse  examiners  a nurse.  This  will  change  the  personnel  of 
the  board  from  three  nurses  and  two  physicians  to  four  nurses 
and  one  physician.  The  first  proposed  amendment  is  : 

The  separation  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of 
Nurses  from  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Medicine. 

The  present  law  states  that  one  of  the  requirements  of  appli- 
cants for  registration  shall  be  “graduation  from  schools 
approved  by  the  board. ” While  this  is  an  excellent  provision 
the  board’s  machinery  for  “approving”  is  inadequate.  Mem- 
bers of  the  board  must  give  annually  at  least  eight  days  to 
examinations,  four  days  to  conference  on  examinations,  and 
three  days  to  regular  meetings.  They  must  make  out  exam- 
ination questions,  and  correct,  annually,  examination  papers 
of  over  one  thousand  applicants.  This  means  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  corrects  over  one  thousand  papers,  and  one 
member  who  examines  in  two  subjects  must  correct  over  two 
thousand  papers.  As  the  bill  provides  for  members  of  the 
board,  other  than  the  Secretary,  compensation  “at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  a day,  the  sum  total  annually  to  be  not  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  it  is  plainly  seen  that  the  members 
give  far  more  time  to  the  work  of  examinations  than  that  for 
which  they  are  paid.  All  of  these  members  have  heavy  respon- 
sibilities other  than  those  of  the  board.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood, therefore,  why  these  persons  have  no  time  to  give  to 
visiting  schools  for  “approval.”  At  present  the  only  means 
for  “approval”  is  that  of  questionnaires.  This  means  is  entirely 
inadequate.  Therefore,  the  board  needs  a person  whose  whole 
time  can  be  given  to  this  work  of  “approving”  schools.  The 
second  proposed  amendment  is : 

The  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses  shall  be 
authorized  to  employ  a woman  as  an  educational 
director  who  shall  be  a registered  nurse  under  this 
law,  and  who  shall  have  had  five  years’  administra- 
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tive  experience  in  schools  of  nursing  approved  by 
the  board.  She  shall  visit,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  training  schools  for  nurses,  and  training 
schools  for  nursing  attendants  desiring  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Educational  Director  to  give  advice, 
aid,  and  encouragement  to  these  training  schools  for 
nurses  and  to  these  training  schools  for  nursing  at- 
tendants. She  shall  advise  as  to  the  educational 
preparation  of  the  students  entering  these  schools, 
as  to  curricula,  as  to  practical  experience,  and  as  to 
methods  of  instruction,  in  order  that  these  schools 
shall  maintain  standards  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Registration  of  Nurses.  The  Educational  Director 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  implied 
by  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  law. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nursing  Education  appointed  by  the  Rockefeller  Found- 
ation. 

“The  Subsidiary  Type  of  Nursing.  When  we 
find  that  certain  private  physicians,  like  the  Public 
Health  Administrators,  demand  nurses  of  a higher 
quality  than  those  now  in  the  field,  while  others 
desire  merely  ‘hands  for  the  physicians’  with  a mini- 
mum of  education  below  the  present  standard,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  reason  on  both  sides 
and  that  the  apparent  conflict  is  due  to  a difference 
in  the  objectives  to  be  met.  For  the  care  of  acute 
and  serious  illness  and  for  public  health  work  it 
seems  certain  that  we  need  high  natural  qualifica- 
tions and  sound  technical  education ; for  the  care 
of  mild  and  chronic  illness  and  convalescence  it  may 
well  be  that  a different  type  of  capacity  and  training 
may  be  necessary. 

“In  considering  the  problem  of  subsidiary  nursing 
service  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing 
with  no  new  development.  Of  the  200,000  male  and 
female  nurses  in  the  United  States  in  1920,  slightly 
more  than  half  were  of  grades  below  the  standard 
of  the  graduate  nurse.  The  ‘practical  nurse,’  the 
‘trained  attendant,’  is  an  existing  fact,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  a large  group  of  the  medical  profession 
who  utilize  her  services  she  fills  a real  place  in  the 
complex  problem  of  caring  for  the  sick.” 
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To  provide  for  this  subsidiary  group  of  workers  the  third 
proposed  amendment  is : 

The  registration  and  licensing  of  a subsidiary 
group  of  workers  trained  to  care  for  mild,  chronic, 
and  convalescent  illness,  and  to  be  known  as 
“licensed  nursing  attendants.”  Registration  fee  $5 
— re-registration  fee  50  cents. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  nurse  examiners 
may  be  more  nearly  adequately  paid,  the  fourth  proposed 
amendment  is: 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  Nurses, 
other  than  the  Secretary,  to  be  paid  ten  dollars  a 
day,  the  sum  total  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars 
yearly. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  funds  to  meet  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  a full-time  Secretary,  the  Educational  Director, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  the  fees  for  registration  of 
nurses  and  for  renewal  of  their  registration  must  be  increased. 
No  bill  will  be  passed  which  means  additional  expenses  unless 
there  is  additional  revenue.  The  fifth  proposed  amendment  is : 

The  fee  for  the  examination  of  applicants  apply- 
ing for  registration  of  nurses  will  be  increased  from 
five  dollars  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  annual  renewal 
fee  to  be  increased  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar. 

The  main  object  of  this  proposed  bill  is  to  guarantee,  as 
far  as  is  humanely  possible,  at  least  a minimum  preparation 
for  every  nurse  who  becomes  registered.  One  means  to  this 
end  is  the  creating  and  maintaining  of  a definite  standard  to 
be  attained  by  training  schools  desiring  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Registration.  To  accomplish  this  the  board  of  nurse  ex- 
aminers should  have  more  adequate  means  at  its  disposal  than 
it  now  has  for  determining  the  content  of  the  preparation  of 
the  applicants  applying  for  examination  and  registration.  The 
more  definite  the  means  of  determining  the  qualifications  of 
the  registered  nurse,  the  more  certain  is  the  person  employing 
that  nurse  of  obtaining  a qualified  nurse,  capable  of  giving 
skilled  and  intelligent  care. 

The  other  object  of  the  proposed  bill  is  the  provision  for  a 
subsidiary  group  of  workers,  sufficiently  trained  to  care  for 
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mild,  chronic,  and  convalescent  patients,  and  to  give  this  group 
a definite  status  and  license. 

Persons  employing  nurses,  and  nurses  themselves,  may  feel 
that  all  this  is  necessary,  but  such  a bill  becomes  a law  only 
by  the  vote  of  the  Legislators.  It  is  of  vital  necessity,  there- 
fore, that  the  Legislators  become  informed  concerning  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  bill,  and  the  reasons  for  its  pro- 
visions. This  correct  informing  of  the  Legislators,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  is  the  task  of  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nurses  Association. 


A Brief  Record  of  the  W ork  Accomplished  in  the 
Service  of  France  by  Mrs.  William  Warren 
Card,  between  1915  and  1921 

In  the  records  of  service  rendered  to  France  during  the 
Great  War  the  interesting  and  far-reaching  work  accomplished 
by  Mrs.  William  Warren  Card  (Maria  Llewelyn,  1884)  de- 
serves special  mention  and  high  commendation. 

When,  early  in  December,  1915,  Mrs.  Card  decided  to  go  to 
France  she  had  made  no  definite  plan  for  work.  Her  objec- 
tive was  personal  service  to  be  given  wherever  most  needed, 
and  how  she  more  than  justified  her  action  in  going  over  it  is 
both  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  one  who  has  known  her 
long  and  seen  her  “at  the  job”  here  to  record. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  1917  that  Mrs.  Card  started  her  great 
work  in  Touraine.  On  her  arrival  in  Paris  it  was  the  wounded 
men  who  made  their  pathetic  appeal  to  her  as  they  did  to  all, 
and,  in  view  of  her  training,  it  was  natural  she  should  offer 
her  services  to  the  American  Ambulance  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine. 
There  she  worked  devotedly  for  four  months.  Then  as  there 
was  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  Hospital  Work  and  an  appeal  for 
help  was  being  made  to  send  orphans  to  the  country  for  the 
Summer  months,  Mrs.  Card  decided  to  devote  herself  to  the 
cause  of  the  children  and  to  rent  a house  in  Normandy  where 
she  could  receive  and  hospitalize  them.  One  of  the  doctors  at 
the  American  Ambulance  owned  a property  at  St.  Pierre  Port  • 
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and  this  he  consented  to  rent  to  Mrs.  Card  for  eight  months. 
Fifty  orphans  of  men  belonging  to  the  Paris  Police  Force  were 
sent  to  St.  Pierre  Port  in  relays  of  twenty-five  and  there  were 
cared  for  as  only  those  who  love  children  know  how. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  months  the  owner  demanded  his 
house  back,  much  to  Mrs.  Card’s  disappointment,  as  it  put  an 
unavoidable  end  to  a work  for  which  she  was  eminently  suited. 

But  those  four  months’  experience  with  little  French 
orphans  bore  good  fruit  for  it  was  during  that  period  that  Mrs. 
Card  evolved  a scheme  whereby  she  could  concentrate  all  her 
interest  and  efforts  on  a group  of  boy  orphans  and  give  them 
a training  calculated  to  make  them  practically  and  physically 
of  benefit  to  their  country  when  they  grew  up.  This  it  was 
her  desire  to  do,  not  only  out  of  love  and  sympathy  for  France, 
but  also  in  memory  of  her  husband  — William  Warren  Card 
— one  of  Pittsburg’s  most  esteemed  citizens. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  the  ideal  house  and 
grounds,  a property  capable  of  being  transformed  into  a home 
for  herself  and  a training  school  for  the  boys.  After  much 
searching  and  wandering  she  finally  fixed  upon  and  purchased 
the  Chateau  and  estate  of  Langeron,  near  Montoire-sur-Loir, 
in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher.  This  was  early  in  1917. 
The  estate  covered  125  acres  and  promised  well. 

The  Chateau  needed  much  alteration  to  make  it  modern  and, 
incidentally,  I may  say  that  Mrs.  Card  transformed  the  old- 
fashioned  French  house  into  a lovely  American  home,  where 
many  weary  and  worn-out  workers  enjoyed  her  richly  dis- 
pensed hospitality  and  whence  they  carried  away  the  lesson 
of  service  by  love. 

Within  a few  yards  of  this  house  another  was  built  for  the 
boys  that  were  to  come  — a marvel  of  simplicity  and  sanita- 
tion and  withal  most  pleasant  to  look  at. 

It  was  planned  to  take  orphans  from  the  age  of  twelve,  to 
care  for  them  and  to  educate  them  entirely.  This  was  to  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  the  upholding  of  the  traditions  of 
their  country  and  the  teachings  of  their  religion. 

Boys  were  chosen  as  much  as  possible  from  the  devastated 
districts  and  on  good  recommendation.  Their  secular  edu- 
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cation  was  entrusted  to  a young  French  girl  and  part  of  each 
working  day  was  given  over  to  preparing  them  for  the  elemen- 
tary examinations  which  many  of  them  passed  successfully. 
A young  priest  had  charge  of  their  religious  instruction  and 
exercises. 

Mrs.  Card  was  the  “mother”  in  the  most  perfect  meaning  of 
the  word.  With  patient  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  she 
trained  those  boys  to  practice  and  to  love  cleanliness  of  body 
and  of  mind.  Habits  were  inculcated  into  them  which  they 
can  never  forget  and  which  they  will  pass  on  to  their  children, 
and  so  the  good  work  will  never  be  lost. 

The  business  of  organizing  an  Agricultural  Training  School 
and  of  teaching  the  boys  to  be  “des  bons  cultivateurs”  was 
entrusted  by  Mrs.  Card  to  a Frenchwoman  whom  she  had 
brought  from  America  with  her. 

The  boys  were  taught  most  thoroughly  and  scientifically  the 
cultivation  of  cereals,  vines,  vegetables  and  flowers.  Later 
on  the  raising  of  cattle  and  poultry  was  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  Langeron  cows,  calves,  pigs  and  fowl  became 
famous  all  over  the  country-side.  It  was  a model  farm  in 
every  way  and  the  admiration  of  all  who  visited  it.  The  most 
modern  methods  were  applied  and,  as  far  as  possible,  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  implements  were  procured.  Mrs.  Card 
never  spared  expense  where  it  was  a question  of  good  results 
and  she  alone  financed  everything  connected  with  the  farm  as 
well  as  the  clothing  and  keep  of  the  boys  — not  a small  matter 
at  a time  when  the  price  of  goods  and  labour  had  increased 
three-fold. 

Apart  from  the  material  side  of  the  question  it  was  not 
always  an  easy  proposition.  An  American  and  a protestant, 
Mrs.  Card  had  to  win  the  goodwill  and  support  of  the  local 
authorities,  clerics,  and  people  round  about  Langeron.  Diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  very  often,  but,  as  the  months 
passed,  more  and  more  did  everyone  realize  that  the  “Oeuvre” 
was  one  of  inestimable  benefit  to  this  particular  group  of 
orphan  boys  as  well  as  an  example  to  the  country  round  about. 
Officials,  civil,  military  and  others  from  surrounding  districts 
came  to  visit  the  “Foundation  Card”  and  went  away  amazed 
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at  its  perfect  organization  and  touched  beyond  measure  that 
any  one,  not  of  their  own  country  or  race,  should  do  so  much 
for  French  children. 

Among  these  visits  two  stand  out  as  being  of  particular 
interest.  One  from  the  Bishop  of  Tours,  who  came  with  all  the 
dignity  and  the  ecclesiastical  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  other  from  the  Bishop  of  Erie,  in  the  simple 
khaki  he  wore  as  Chaplain  of  the  American  Forces  at  the 
Front.  Both  these  dignitaries  gave  the  blessing  of  their 
respective  Churches  to  the  work  and  workers. 

As  time  passed  and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  smoothly 
Mrs.  Card  decided  to  make  the  work  a permanent  one.  As 
each  boy  left  to  do  his  military  service,  he  was  to  be  replaced 
by  another.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  each  was  to  receive  a 
sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  marry  and  settle  down  as  a 
small  farmer.  Circumstances  both  painful  and  unexpected 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan. 

In  1921  Mrs.  Card’s  hopes  were  frustrated  and  her  work 
rendered  practically  impossible.  It  would  be  useless  and  out 
of  place  to  go  into  the  incidents  which  led  to  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  work. 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  her  friends  in  America,  Mrs.  Card, 
at  first,  refused  to  close  Langeron  and  return  to  the  States. 
Her  French  friends  besought  her  not  to  abandon  the  work. 
She  therefore  looked  round  for  some  one  to  whom  the  super- 
vising of  the  place  could  be  entrusted.  After  several  months 
of  vain  searching  and  with  deep  regret  and  pain  Mrs.  Card 
decided  to  close  Langeron.  Only  those  of  her  friends  who 
saw  her  at  the  time  know  what  a heart-break  this  was  to  her 
and  with  what  Christian  courage  she  tried  to  bear  it.  She 
never  left  her  post  till  she  had  settled  each  of  her  boys  in  a 
good  home.  The  sum  of  money  destined  to  be  theirs  when 
they  came  of  age  was  banked  and  will  be  given  to  them  in  due 
course. 

Langeron  is  closed,  the  orphans  are  scattered,  their  bene- 
factress is  in  America,  but  there  are  some  things  which  never 
have  an  end;  the  benign  influence  of  a good  example  and  the 
memory  of  the  tender  care  and  wise  advice  of  one  who  to  these 
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French  orphans  was  “une  vraie  mere”  and  to  whom  they  will 
always  be  “mes  enfants.” 

France  has  recognized  Mrs.  Card’s  services  to  her.  She  has 
received  the  “Medaille  de  la  Reconnaissance”  and,  what  is  far 
more  to  be  prized,  the  “Prix  de  Vertu”  which  was  awarded  to 
her  by  Monsieur  Poincare,  in  a moving  speech  at  the  Sorbonne. 
There  is  another  distinction,  which  should  be  hers  by  every 
right  and  which  her  French  friends  are  claiming  for  her,  and 
hope  to  see  her  wearing  as  the  crowning  proof  of  her  merit. 


Letter  from  Miss  Hollingsworth 

Dear  Friends: 

In  the  beginning  I want  to  thank  you  one  and  all  for  having 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  the  M.  G.  H.  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation at  what  I feel  was  the  best  Convention  the  A.  N.  A.  has 
ever  held. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  that  I trust  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  especially  those  who  are  engaged  in  P.  D.  work,  will 
try  to  do  and  that  is  attend  the  next  Convention  in  Detroit  in 
1924,  for  we  shall  need  the  co-operation  of  every  P.  N.  in  the 
United  States  to  put  forward  the  work  of  our  section. 

It  is  the  usual  thing  for  a delegate  to  say  that  she  had  a fine 
trip  — so  did  I,  we  all  did.  You  may  ask  Miss  Riley  if  our 
“private  car”  was  not  the  most  popular  one  on  the  train. 

Our  first  stop  was  Montreal,  where  I met  my  brother,  who 
had  breakfast  with  me  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  our  headquarters 
for  the  day. 

We  made  a stop  of  two  hours  at  Winnipeg  in  the  evening 
about  7 :30.  Many  of  the  nurses  at  that  late  hour  took  an  auto 
ride  around  the  city,  but  I was  content  to  take  a walk  around 
with  my  traveling  companions. 

Our  first  stop-over  was  at  Banff,  and  the  morning  we  arrived 
was  a perfect  day.  The  trip  from  Calgary  to  Banff  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  scenery  on  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
While  we  were  at  breakfast  we  could  see  and  feel  the  train 
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climbing  the  mountains,  which  were  all  covered  with  snow  in 
the  distance.  The  Hotel  Banff  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  overlooking  Bow  River  with  some  of  the  highest 
peaks  so  near  that  it  seems  that  you  could  almost  touch  them. 
The  hotel  itself  is  very  modern,  and  extremely  up-to-date, 
rather  awe-inspiring.  To  me  it  seemed  that  a hotel  built  of 
logs  such  as  the  railroad  station  would  have  been  more  fitting 
in  such  surroundings.  On  the  first  floor  and  in  the  basement 
of  the  hotel  are  modern  shops  of  all  kinds.  Of  course  the 
principal  attraction  is  the  sulphur  bathing.  They  have  two 
large  pools,  one  that  is  heated  and  one  that  is  not.  The  table 
was  excellent,  and  those  who  cared  to  danced  in  the  evening. 
Unfortunately  it  was  rainy  in  the  afternoon,  but  we  took  the 
auto  drive  nevertheless  to  Johnson’s  Canyon,  which  gave  us  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  valley  and  the  river  with  the  superb 
range  of  mountains  and  peaks,  mostly  snow-covered. 

The  following  day  we  went  to  Lake  Louise  about  forty  miles 
from  Banff.  The  Hotel  Chateau  Louise  is  situated  on  the 
very  edge  of  Lake  Louise  facing  this  enormous  glacier.  The 
hotel  itself,  while  very  modern,  was  much  more  homelike  than 
Banff,  and  the  quiet  and  restfulness  of  the  place  was  delightful. 

We  had  a delightful  automobile  drive  from  Lake  Louise  to 
Lake  Moraine,  which  took  us  over  several  small  but  rapid 
mountain  streams  and  around  a steep  and  narrow  winding 
road  to  the  lake,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  ten  peaks  covered 
with  snow,  the  big  glacier  on  one  side  which  feeds  the  lake. 
We  had  a very  delightful  cup  of  tea  with  cinnamon  cakes  and 
cookies  served  at  a very  attractive  tea  house  on  Lake 
Moraine.  Just  outside  the  door  of  this  little  cottage  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  water’s  edge  was  a large  bank  of  snow. 
Several  of  us  took  the  opportunity  to  have  a little  snow-ball- 
ing. The  following  morning  we  were  rather  loath  to  leave 
Lake  Louise  as  we  learned  there  were  many  mountain  peaks  to 
climb  and  other  trips  to  take,  which,  had  they  been  included 
in  our  itinerary,  would  have  been  very  enjoyable. 

The  trip  from  the  hotel  to  the  station  was  made  in  very 
queer  but  interesting  electric  tram  cars.  We  found  our 
private  car  side-tracked  and  waiting  for  us,  and  after  a few 
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hours  of  climbing  the  mountain  we  reached  what  is  known  as 
the  “Great  Divide,”  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  to  be  seen 
than  a very  artistic  sign  with  the  words,  “The  Great  Divide,” 
which  is  on  the  crest  of  the  highest  point  of  land  reached  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  head  of  the  streams  which  flow 
on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  west  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  this  time  on  until  we  reached  Vancouver  we 
were  told  that  we  were  going  down  the  mountain  side  all  the 
time,  but  this  was  hard  for  us  to  realize,  as  the  mountains  on 
either  side  of  us  seemed  so  tremendous  in  height.  One  of  the 
principal  feats  in  railroad  engineering  was  the  tunneling 
through  Mt.  McDonald.  The  Connaught  Tunnel  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  longest  tunnels  through  which  we  passed, 
although  there  were  several  others.  Albert’s  Pass  was  said 
to  be  the  one  canyon  through  which  all  the  water  from  that 
part  of  the  mountain  flows  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  train 
stopped  for  ten  minutes  so  that  we  could  get  out  and  look 
down  this  canyon. 

When  we  reached  Field  there  was  put  on  at  the  rear  an 
open  observation  car  which  was  a very  popular  place  until  we 
reached  Revelstroke  that  afternoon,  affording  everyone  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  the  mountains  and  streams  and  many 
waterfalls  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  track.  The  most  ex- 
citing moment  of  the  trip  down  the  mountain  was  when  we 
saw  a moose  standing  in  a large  stream  at  the  left  with  the  sun 
just  going  down  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  casting  the  most 
beautiful  shadows  across  the  water. 

We  arrived  in  Vancouver  about  10 :30  Sunday  morning.  The 
majority  of  the  nurses  took  the  sight-seeing  autos  and  went 
for  a drive  around  the  city,  while  Mr.  Pike,  a nephew  of  my 
friend  in  Watertown,  took  me  for  a drive  through  Stanley 
Park  and  to  lunch. 

The  trip  from  Victoria  to  Seattle  was  delightful.  The  view 
of  Mt.  Baker  and  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  mountains  near 
Seattle  was  beautiful,  and  we  regretted  it  was  too  late,  on  land- 
ing, to  see  the  harbor  of  which  Seattle  loves  to  boast. 

Monday  morning  was  registration  time  in  Seattle,  and  just 
to  prove  to  you  that  I was  on  my  job  Miss  DeWitt  said  I was 
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the  first  nurse  to  register  from  Massachusetts  or  even  New 
England,  and  later  in  the  week  she  told  me  I was  first  to  cast 
my  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  A.  N.  A.  officers  from  Massa- 
chusetts. That’s  pretty  good  for  a slow  old  Southerner  like 
me,  isn’t  it? 

The  meetings,  as  you  have  heard,  were  held  in  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  which  was  wonderfully  well  adapted 
for  a convention  of  this  kind,  as  there  was  ample  room  for  all 
of  the  different  organizations  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the 
same  hour  and  the  exhibits  of  the  Public  Health,  Red  Cross 
and  publishing  company  were  very  nicely  arranged  in  the 
basement.  Here  was  also  shown  the  photographs  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Bordeaux,  where  Dr.  Hamilton  is  in  charge,  with  the 
gold  key  that  was  used  at  the  dedication  of  the  training  school, 
and  which  has  been  sent  to  the  American  nurses  as  a souvenir 
for  their  contribution  towards  building  the  Florence 
Nightingale  School. 

At  1 :00  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Alumnae  mem- 
bers met  for  luncheon  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  table  had  been 
very  nicely  arranged  and  the  St.  Paul  boosters  had  placed 
beside  each  plate  a little  card  with  a hand  painted  lady  slipper, 
their  State  flower,  with  the  words  printed  on  the  corner  “St. 
Paul,  1924.”  Also  a tiny  doll-sized  rubber  glove.  There  were 
sixteen  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  graduates  present  as 
follows : 


Rebecca  H.  Clelland. . 1892 

Mary  L.  Cole 1893 

Sallie  M.  Craighill.  . . . 1919 
Emily  Isabel  Elliott. . .1899 

Hazel  C.  Goff 1917 

Carrie  M.  Hall 1904 

M.  S.  Hollingsworth.  . 1897 
Sarah  F.  Martin 1886 


Mary  C.  Packard 1886 

Elizabeth  E.  Payne...  1917 

Mary  S.  Powers 1920 

Jane  F.  Riley 1888 

Hope  F.  Romain 1916 

Eunice  A.  Smith 1902 

Josephine  E.  Thurlow.1909 
Barbara  Williams  ....  1920 


Many  at  the  luncheon  had  never  met  before  while  some  of 
us  had  not  seen  each  other  for  several  years,  so  we  had  a very 
pleasant  time  talking  over  old  times  and  friends. 
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The  number  of  delegates  registered  was  569 
Members  from  the  N.  L.  N.  E.  118 

Members  from  the  P.  H.  Org.  378 


Total  1,065 

Grand  Total  of  delegates  registered  was  1,984 

The  report  of  the  tellers  showed  725  ballots  cast. 

For  President  — Miss  Eldredge  710 

Vice  President  — Miss  Thomson  454 

Second  Vice  Pres.  — Miss  Twiss  430 
Secretary  — Miss  Deans  595 

Treasurer  — Miss  Lorimer  405 


When  the  time  came  for  a final  vote  as  to  where  the  next 
convention  was  to  be  held,  and  the  names  were  called  in  alpha- 
betical order,  we  felt  that  Boston  had  a pretty  fair  chance  of 
winning  the  place  for  next  convention,  and  I firmly  believe  we 
would  have  had  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia  voted  as  they  had  promised  on  the  train  coming 
out.  However,  Boston  is  always  a good  loser  and  I think  will 
have  a better  chance  for  1926  than  Philadelphia  thinks  she  is 
going  to  have  when  she  goes  to  Detroit  in  1924.  I will  send 
you  a copy  of  our  boosting  songs. 

When  Miss  Noyes  asked  that  the  delegates  rise  as  the  names 
were  read  and  remain  standing  until  counted,  the  result  was 
as  follows : 


Boston  133 

Detroit  230 

St.  Paul  163 


Washington,  D.  C 22 

Philadelphia  then  extended  an  invitation  for  the  convention 
to  meet  there  in  1926. 

After  this  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Detroit  in 
1924. 

Just  recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Davidson  (Evelyn  Berry, 
1897)  came  from  Philadelphia  to  California  by  automobile, 
having  made  the  trip  through  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  across 
the  desert,  they  felt  that  they  had  a wonderful  trip.  They 
parked  their  car  in  the  yard  and  put  up  their  tent  in  my  sister's 
garage  and  had  a fine  time  while  here.  Some  of  you  may 
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know  that  Ruth  Williams,  M.  G.  H.,  1897,  and  her  sister  Mary, 
who  is  a graduate  of  Waltham  Hospital,  live  in  Bakersfield, 
California,  and  also  Mary  Birmingham,  M.  G.  H.,  1898.  Miss 
Williams,  Mrs.  Davidson  and  I are  classmates  and  I wrote  her 
that  we  would  like  to  get  together  for  a little  reunion;  she 
wired  me  to  come  up  right  away.  Mr.  Davidson  drove  us  up  in 
the  car  over  the  ridge  route,  which  is  a perfectly  beautiful  trip, 
and  the  day  was  the  only  clear  one  that  I had  seen  since  I came 
to  California,  the  reason  for  this  was  that  it  had  rained  very 
hard  the  day  before. 

We  had  a lovely  visit  together,  Miss  Ruth  Williams  is  the 
School  Nurse  for  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  and  has  about  four  thou- 
sand children  under  her  charge.  Miss  Mary  Williams  is  the 
County  School  Nurse.  We  went  one  day  with  her  across  the 
mountains,  eighty  miles,  to  make  a visit  to  three  small  schools; 
one  has  only  7 pupils  and  they  are  all  members  of  one  family. 

Miss  Birmingham,  1898,  has  taken  out  a Government  land 
grant  and  has  filed  her  claim  papers  for  320  acres  on  the 
Mojave  Desert.  She  is  100  miles  from  Bakersfield,  17j4  miles 
from  Rosamond  and  5 miles  from  the  water  station  where  she 
hauls  all  the  water  she  uses,  her  nearest  neighbor  is  3j4  miles 
away,  yet  she  loves  the  desert  and  thinks  that  there  is  no 
place  like  it  in  the  United  States.  She  has  a little  house  with 
one  long  living  room,  about  10  x 20  feet,  with  a small  lean-to- 
kitchen  and  a rough  barn  or  garage,  for  her  little  Ford  car.  She 
is  very  comfortable  at  present  and  is  waiting  and  hoping  that 
John  D.  will  strike  oil  near  enough  to  her  property  to  make 
him  want  to  drill  a well  on  her  place.  We  spent  three  days 
with  her  on  the  desert  and  had  a fine  time,  but  I don’t  believe 
that  I would  care  to  live  way  out  there.  Her  chief  sport  is 
killing  Rattle  snakes ; she  says  that  she  has  killed  23.  You 
should  hear  her  story  of  how  when  on  her  way  to  Rosamond 
one  was  stretched  across  the  road  and  she  ran  over  him,  looked 
back  and  saw  that  he  was  still  alive,  backed  her  car  over  him 
again  and  still  he  lived ; then  she  drove  forward  again  and 
turned  around  and  went  back  to  the  house,  got  her  gun,  came 
back  and  found  that  he  was  still  able  to  hold  up  his  head ; when 
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she  thought,  now  sir,  this  is  enough,  so  she  fired  away  and  shot 
him  right  in  the  head. . .1  call  that  some  snake  story,  yet  she 
tells  me  it  is  positively  the  truth.  I am  beginning  to  believe 
almost  anything  I hear  in  California. 

Minnie  Sue  Hollingsworth 

November  18,  1922. 


A Hymn  for  China — Margaret  Dieter 


Oh,  ancient  land  of  China, 

Four  thousand  years  the  same, 
Whose  glory  lay  in  wisdom, 

Whose  scholars  gave  thee  fame; 
Oh  China,  we  all  love  thee, 

And  pray  that  God  may  be, 

Thy  source  of  all  true  knowledge, 
And  learning’s  deepest  sea. 

Oh  beautiful  for  rivers, 

Rich  plains  and  mountains  vast, 
Whose  voice  of  inspiration 
Has  sounded  from  the  past; 

Today,  God  calls  thee,  China, 

To  stand  with  those  who  see, 

The  problems  of  the  future 
Have  also  need  of  thee. 


Though  once  thy  gifted  sages, 

Had  seen  a light  afar, 

They  missed  the  purer  radiance, 

Of  Christ,  the  Christmas  star; 

His  love,  by  faith  illumined, 

His  peace  awaiteth  thee, 

To  teach  thee  God,  the  Father, 

Whose  truth  sets  all  men  free. 

May  every  gate  be  open, 

May  every  city  wall, 

Behold  the  new  world  vision, 

With  Christ  supreme  o’er  all. 

Lord  God,  raise  for  us  leaders, 

That  China  strong  may  be, 

And  through  Thy  Church  Triumphant 
Attain  to  unity. 


Originally  sung  to  the  tune  “Ewing,”  or  “Jerusalem  the 
Golden.”  Has  been  translated  into  Chinese. 


The  Voice  from  the  Past 

They  called  me  from  supper  to  the  Emergency  Ward.  The 
patient  was  in  the  first  room;  just  a bent  old  man.  Very  old 
he  looked,  I thought,  under  the  white  lights. 

“I’ve  broke  a rib,  I guess,”  he  said  just  like  any  old  man. 

“Ever  been  in  the  hospital  before?”  I asked  as  I worked. 

“Not  here.  Eve  been  well  and  polished  brass  for  thirty 
years  come  next  week.  Never  missed  a day.” 

His  hands  moved  rhythmically  and  the  curved  back  bent 
lower  in  dumb  show. 

“That  was  after  I left  the  army.  I was  in  the  Crimea,  shot 
in  the  leg  and  they  took  me  to  Scutari  Hospital  — me  and  a 
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hundred  others.  It  wasn’t  like  this  here.  Just  some  tents. 
There  wasn’t  many  nurses  there  either.” 

I looked  at  the  quiet  young  woman  in  the  gray  ‘‘checks.” 
She  was  watching  the  old  man’s  eyes.  There  was  light  in 
them  now  and  a distance.  A little  thrill  ran  down  my  spine 
and  was  gone.  He  was  speaking  again. 

“One  day  Florence  Nightingale  came  into  the  ward — you’ve 
heard  of  her.  She  came  to  my  cot  — sort  of  a quiet  smile  she 
had  as  she  spoke  to  me:  ‘Will  you  write  my  mother  for  me 

and  tell  her  I’m  going  out  to  India  with  my  regiment  when  I 
get  well?  Tell  her  I’m  all  right’  — I was  only  a young  fellow, 
you  know,  after  all,  then ! 

“ ‘You’re  going  to  tell  her  yourself,  my  boy,’  says  she.  ‘I’m 
going  to  send  you  and  some  of  the  others  back  to  England. 
You’re  going  home,  boy,  home  again !’  ” 

I put  on  the  last  straps,  and  all  the  while  I saw  that  kind 
face  he  knew,  and  felt  the  damp  wind  of  the  Caspian  blowing. 
“All  through  now?”  inquired  the  old  man. 

House  Office, 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 


A Friend  of  Prisoners 

Miss  Ida  E.  Shattuck  (Class,  1892)  has  sustained  a great 
loss  in  the  death  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Shattuck,  who 
during  his  address  at  the  Members’  Night  of  the  Boston  Ma- 
sonic Club,  fell  to  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  his  remarks.  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  October  last. 

He  had  always  felt  a deep  interest  in  prisoners,  and  had 
gained  much  experience  which  he  was  explaining  to  the  keenly 
attentive  members  of  the  Club  with  appropriate  illustrations. 
He  had  long  had  their  welfare  at  heart,  was  constantly  making 
changes  in  prison  routine  which  allowed  prisoners  greater 
freedom.  And  though  this  kindness  was  at  times  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  them,  yet  there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  value  of  such  humane  intentions  towards  those  who  had 
forfeited  their  liberty.  During  the  War,  even  the  most  hard- 
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ened  offenders  against  the  laws  of  our  government,  who  were 
at  the  Charlestown  State  Prison,  were  moved  by  the  patriotic 
spirit  to  serve  their  country,  largely  through  Mr.  Shattuck’s 
efforts. 

Prison  reform  has  always  proved  a responsive  stimulus  to 
our  noble  profession  of  Nursing.  It  has  appealed  to  all  classes, 
or,  rather,  to  individuals  in  all  classes  of  the  social  body  — to 
women  like  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others  of  her  stamp.  There  are 
many  complexities  associated  with  the  subject.  Mr.  Shat- 
tuck  possessed  both  sympathy  and  tact;  good  judgment  and 
firmness,  necessary  qualities  wherewith  to  approach  what  he 
considered  a life  work.  In  quiet  ways  he  worked  out  problems 
and  made  trial  of  certain  methods,  which  were  conducive  to 
reform,  based  on  wise  and  comprehensive  measures.  He  had 
that  balance  of  judgment  and  strictness  required  to  meet  the 
varied  conditions  of  prison  life.  Massachusetts  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  such  a man.  The  cause  of  his  sudden  death  was 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Charlotte  M.  Perry 


An  Appeal  to  Every  Graduate  of  the  School 

Will  you,  as  an  alumna,  help  us  to  make  the  1923  year  book 
just  as  correct  in  its  information  as  is  possible  to  make  it?  If 
you  have  changed  your  form  of  work  or  your  address,  will  you 
please  write  to  the  Training  School  Office,  giving  your  present 
form  of  work,  and  your  present  address?  We  especially  desire 
to  have  the  correct  names  of  nurses  who  have  married. 

While  the  Training  School  Office  has  considerable  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  graduates,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
have  absolutely  correct  and  most  recent  information  of  the 
fifteen  hundred  graduates  of  the  school. 

Postal  cards  go  through  the  mail  as  second-class  matter,  and 
they  are  an  uncertain  means  of  communication.  Will  you, 
therefore,  please  make  an  especial  effort  this  year  to  give  us 
this  information,  and  to  have  it  in  this  office  not  later  than 
January  1,  1923? 
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News  Items 

The  In-Gathering  party  will  not  be  held  in  February,  as 
usual,  but  will  instead,  take  place  in  the  Autumn  as  a part  of 
the  50th  Anniversary. 

The  September  section  of  the  Class  of  1925  numbers  53. 

A welcoming  party  was  given  by  the  Juniors  to  these  new 
students,  who  reciprocated  by  a Hallowe’en  party  for  the  entire 
school. 

No  formal  program  was  given  this  year  on  Ether  Day.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  celebration,  a tea  was  served  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Training  School  Advisory  Committee. 

Helen  S.  Chapman  (1902)  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Hammond’s 
Sanitarium,  Westwood,  Mass. 

Liena  B.  Place  (1920)  is  Educational  Director  at  the  Union 
Hospital,  Fall  River. 

Ruth  Hartzell  (1920)  has  returned  to  the  Baby  Hygiene 
Association,  Alameda  County,  Oakland,  California.  Miss 
Hartzell  is  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Julia  M.  Cochrane  (1914)  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  City  Hospital,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  Mabel  Wheeler  (1913) 
has  gone  to  the  same  hospital  as  superintendent  of  nurses. 
Bellaire  is  only  a short  distance  from  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  these  young  women  will  find  Jessie  Clark  (1910). 

Dr.  Nelson  Hatt  is  in  charge  of  a mobile  unit  under  the 
direction  of  the  Shriners.  The  work  of  this  unit  is  with 
crippled  children.  The  first  work  will  be  in  Honolulu.  Marion 
Nelson  (1919)  has  gone  with  this  unit  to  assist  with  the  oper- 
ating and  anaesthetizing.  Harriet  McCollum  (1919)  has  gone 
with  the  unit  to  be  in  charge  of  patients  in  the  wards. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Myers  (Adelaide  A.  Smith,  1891)  has  been  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  hospital.  Mrs.  Myers  has  taken  a position 
at  the  Infirmary  of  the  Home  for  Aged  Women,  Revere 
Street,  Boston. 
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Marie  Ells  (1914)  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Training 
School  Office,  and  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital,  New  York 
City.  Miss  Ells  will  not  only  be  missed  by  the  Training 
School  Office,  but  by  the  alumnae,  where  she  has  carried  her 
share  of  the  work  of  that  organization. 

Helen  Bancroft  (1920)  has  taken  a position  as  Industrial 
Nurse  at  the  S.  D.  Warren  Paper  Mills,  Cumberland  Mills, 
Maine. 

Katharine  Peters  (1920)  is  in  charge  of  the  Waltham 
Maternity  Hospital,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Friends  of  Elizabeth  Hatlow  (1901)  will  now  find  her  at  46 
Hereford  Street,  Boston. 

Among  the  many  contributions  which  came  in  for  the 
Bazaar  was  a tray  made  by  the  Indians  at  Indian  Harbor, 
Labrador.  This  came  from  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Paddon  (Mina 
Gilchrist,  1907). 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Balboni  (Lillian  Dobie,  1910)  have  just  re- 
turned from  a visit  to  Italy. 

Julia  Mason  (1922)  is  established  as  Public  Health  Nurse 
in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Training  School  Office  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting 
program  of  the  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Child 
Hygiene  Association,  of  which  organization  Hazel  Wedgwood 
(1910)  is  Associate  Field  Director. 

Since  the  September  Quarterly  sixteen  nurses  have  grad- 
uated. Misses  Lumbert,  Blomquist,  and  Corthell  are  doing 
private  nursing.  Misses  Ray,  Clapp,  Peltz,  Welch,  and  Chase 
are  at  home.  Miss  Luff  is  on  the  anaesthetizing  staff  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Miss  Mowbray  is  head 
nurse  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital.  Miss  Untersee  is 
assistant  in  the  operating  room  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital. 
Miss  Johnson  is  night  supervisor  at  the  Faulkner  Hospital. 
Miss  DiCicco  is  doing  public  health  nursing  in  the  Italian  dis- 
trict in  Boston.  Miss  Flanagan  is  in  charge  of  the  operating 
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room  at  the  Quincy  Hospital.  Miss  Leland  is  instructor  at  the 
Melrose  Hospital,  and  Miss  Shaheen  is  instructor  at  the 
Malden  Hospital. 

Graduation  will  be  Thursday  evening,  January  4th.  The 
speaker  will  be  Dr.  Christopher  Parnall,  Director,  University 
Hospital,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 


Marriages 

Burns  — King.  Christina  Louise  Burns  (1916)  to  Mr.  Don 
Lawrence  King,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Friday,  November  10, 
1922. 

Conrick  — Gallagher.  Ellen  J.  Conrick  (1916),  to  Dr.  John 
Vincent  Gallagher,  on  October  18,  1922.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Galla- 
gher will  be  at  home  after  January  1,  1923  at  9 State  Street, 
Milford,  Mass. 

Lashley  — Wilson.  Virginia  Lashley  (1919),  to  Mr.  Oscar 
M.  Wilson,  on  October  7,  1922. 

Morpeth  — Ward.  Vivian  Morpeth  (1920),  to  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Ward,  on  October  21,  1922. 

Parker  — Taft.  On  August  22,  in  New  York  City,  Mrs. 
Mabel  W.  Parker  (1903),  to  Fred  D.  Taft  of  Eau  Gallie, 
Florida. 


Births 

Born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Stahl  (Isabel  Walker, 
1918)  a son,  William  Martin  Stahl,  Jr.,  in  November. 


Deaths 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Parker  (Nellie  J.  Harvey,  1905). 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  at  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children 

This  anniversary  was  celebrated  at  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Children,  October  31,  1922.  As  the 
training  school  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  was  the 
first  to  be  organized  by  Miss  Richards,  Miss  Johnson  was 
asked  to  bring  greetings  from  the  school  which  is  Miss 
Richards’  “oldest  daughter.” 

The  following  is  the  “greeting”  as  prepared.  Some  parts, 
however,  having  been  referred  to  by  previous  speakers,  were 
omitted. 

“About  fifty  years  ago,  to  be  exact,  forty-nine  years  ago  to- 
morrow, a training  school  for  nurses  came  into  existence  in 
Boston.  It  was  the  second  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  fourth 
in  America.  It  was  named  the  Boston  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  and  it  was  located  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

“The  Directors  knew  the  qualifications  which  the  head  of 
the  new  school  should  possess,  and  so  wrote  to  Miss 
Nightingale  asking  if  she  could  send  some  one  for  the  post  or 
if  she  could  accept  an  American  woman  for  special  training 
for  the  position.  Miss  Nightingale  replied  that  she  could  do 
either,  but  that  it  would  be  a matter  'of  months.  The  Directors 
felt  they  could  not  wait,  and  so  turned  to  the  best  prepared 
woman  in  America,  Linda  Richards,  but  she  had 
elected  to  go  to  Bellevue.  The  Directors  then  looked 
to  that  group  of  women  known  as  ‘war  nurses.’ 
From  this  group  they  chose  a woman  for  the  position  of  head 
of  the  school.  This  superintendent  resigned  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  and  again  from  the  ‘war  nurses’  they  chose  a 
second  woman  who  resigned  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  Both 
were  women  of  strong  character,  of  refinement,  culture  and 
education,  but  both  untrained  for  the  work  which  they  had 
undertaken. 

“The  end  of  the  first  year  found  the  school  in  a pathetic 
state  — the  superintendent  was  discouraged  and  resigned; 
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pupils  were  dissatisfied;  one  head  nurse,  feeling  her  incom- 
petence, had  joined  the  school;  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
said : Tut  out  the  school,  we  do  not  want  it,  it  is  no  good,  our 
former  way  is  better.’ 

“The  Directors,  however,  were  staunch  of  heart,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  would  give  the 
school  one  more  year  of  trial,  provided  that  a trained  nurse  be 
put  in  charge. 

“Once  again  the  Directors  sought  out  Linda  Richards,  and 
this  time  she  came  to  that  infant  school,  prematurely  born. 

“Our  historian  writes:  ‘To  that  school  Miss  Richards 
brought  a pleasing  personal  appearance,  charm,  dignity,  and 
a divine  love  of  service.’  To  this  list  should  have  been  added, 
‘great  executive  ability.’ 

“At  this  time  the  medical  staff  complained  that  no  one  took 
responsibility.  It  is  no  wonder  when  the  rotation  of  work  is 
known.  The  first  day  of  duty  the  pupil  nurse  washed  poultice 
cloths  and  bandages.  (2)  helped  in  dining-room.  (3)  cared 
for  patients  in  the  ward.  (4)  acted  as  head  nurse.  (5)  until 
nine  o’clock  general  utility  then  went  off  to  come  on  as  night 
nurse.  (6)  had  day  off  (having  worked  all  of  the  previous 
night.)  (7)  began  the  same  routine  all  over  again. 

“From  this  chaos  Miss  Richards  brought  order.  A head 
nurse,  an  assistant,  and  a night  nurse  were  assigned  to  each 
ward.  A woman  was  hired  to  wash  poultice  cloths  and 
bandages,  and  another  to  mop  and  clean.  Regular  instruction 
was  given,  and  pupils  were  sent  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  to  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  for  additional  experience. 
The  attitude  of  the  medical  staff  began  to  change;  they  now 
gave  the  lectures  to  the  pupils  instead  of  outside  men,  they 
took  the  pupils  on  rounds,  and  they  spoke  of  ‘our  school.’ 

“Miss  Richards  was  in  charge  of  the  school  for  two  and  one- 
half  years,  leaving  in  the  Spring  of  1877  to  go  to  study  with 
Miss  Nightingale.  The  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses 
then  numbered  fifty-two  pupils,  and  every  ward  in  the  hospital, 
save  one,  a private  ward,  had  been  given  over  to  the  care  of  the 
school.  The  trustees  wrote  into  their  report:  ‘The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  nurses  of  the  training  school  into  the  service  of  the 
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hospital  has  been  a success.  Their  employment  has  been  of 
mutual  benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  hospital.  They  will 
eventually  prove  a blessing  to  the  sick  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity/ 

“This  briefly  is  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  Boston 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  now  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  a school  which  owes  its 
life  to  the  training  school  of  the  The  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children,  for  her  first  graduate,  Linda 
Richards,  saved  the  Boston  School  from  an  early  and  igno- 
minious death. 

“It  is  a great  joy  to  know  that  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses  has,  in  a measure,  repaid 
Miss  Richards  for  her  marvelous  care,  for  today  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  America,  its  graduates  have  been  found  in  every 
continent  of  the  globe;  they  are  engaged  in  fifty-six  different 
forms  of  nursing  work. 

“I  am  here,  speaking  at  the  moment,  because  I hold  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  the  position,  which  you,  Miss 
Richards,  held  one-half  century  ago;  here,  bringing  from  the 
fifteen  hundred  graduates  of  your  oldest-daughter  school  their 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  firm  foundation  upon  which  you 
built  their  school ; bringing  their  admiration  for  your  subse- 
quent years  of  splendid  achievement,  and  last,  bringing  their 
pledge  to  carry  on  your  glorious  work  which  is  the  only  true 
way  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  your  rich  contribution 
to  the  nursing  world/’ 


Endowment  Fund 


Previously  acknowledged  $14,406.09 

Mary  S.  Power  (1920)  15.00 

Anna  Bentley  (1915)  20.00 

In  memory  of  Pauline  Dolliver 

by  Margaret  Stevenson  (1890)  25.00 

Hannah  Bentley  (1887)  10.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  35.13 

Rebecca  Blood  (1888)  10.00 

Nellie  Hodgdon  1.00 
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Brass  Trays 9.00 

Miss  McKenzie 1.00 

Proceeds  of  Song  Books 10.00 

Proceeds,  Miss  Eastman’s  sale  of  brass 8.00 

Mary  Knapp  Churchill  (1906)  5.00 

Jennie  McIntosh  (1902)  5.00 

Donations,  Dr.  Cabot’s  summer  clinic 5.00 

Memory  of  Ella  Scott 10.00 

Katharine  Peirce  (1921)  10.00 

Margaret  Kinney  (1910)  15.00 

Rebecca  Blood  (1888)  5.00 

Emma  M.  Smith  (1897)  5.00 

Marie  L.  Card  (1884)  50.00 

Mae  Coloton  (1919)  10.00 

Herbert  Fales  100.00 

Brass  Trays 7.00 

Proceeds  of  Song  Books  5.53 

Frances  Daily  (1907)  15.00 

Carrie  M.  Hall  (1904)  100.00 

Eva  Brackett  Rogers  (1904)  10.00 

Eva  Waldron  (1911)  5.00 

Caroline  Woodmansee  McLennon  (1892)  5.00 

Mathilda  Dervishogolou  (1907)  10.00 

Elizabeth  Conway  (1894)  5.00 

Bazaar  1,276.31 


$16,209.06 

Of  this  amount  $9,250.68  has  been  raised  by  the  alumnae 
toward  the  $10,000  scheduled  to  be  raised  before  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 
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INFORMATION 

Send  money  to  Miss  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Send  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  Miss  Marie  C.  Ells, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Training  School  office. 

Send  cake,  candy,  and  all  articles  for  Fairs  to  Miss  Sophia 
T.  Eastman,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Moseley  Building. 

How  you  can  help  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Train- 
ing School  for  Nurses  and  the  cause  of  nursing  education  and 
health  by 

Gifts,  Memorials,  and  Legacies 
To 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Training  School  Endow- 
ment Fund. 

The  Sick  Relief  Association  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital Graduates. 

The  Marion  Moir  West  Students’  Loan  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Nurses’  Alumnae  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund. 

Scholarships  for  students  or  graduates. 

The  Library  Fund  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  School 
for  Nurses. 

Please  send  gifts  in  care  of  Sally  M.  Johnson,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  who  will  see  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  recipient  and  acknowledged  through  the  Quarterly 
Record. 


Form  of  Bequest 
I give  and  bequeath  to  the 


the  sum  of 


dollars 
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TELEPHONE,  RACK  BAY  5141 

Central  Dlreetory  of  me  Suffolk  Mg  nurses 

Registered  Nurses,  Women  and  Men  Attendants,  Women  and 
Men  Masseuses,  Hourly  Nurses,  Institutional  Positions 


NO  FEE  TO  PATRONS 

636  BEACON  STREET  - BOSTON,  MASS. 


RV3BER  GOODS  ENAMELED  WARE 

P.  L.  RIDER. 


HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES 


317  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
GLASSWARE  SPECIALTIES 


Why  ? 

Why  do  so  many  hospitals  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  fill  their  requirements  in  Ab- 
sorbent Gauze  and  Cotton  with  Curity  brand? 

Because— 

CURITY  Quality  is  Supreme 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


